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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED 

DIPLOMAT 



PRELUDE 

1831—1855 

ON attaining the age which an inscrutable law, not 
of nature but man, has fixed as the precise limit 
of efficiency in the public service — and the commence- 
ment of mental decrepitude — I was ** permitted" to 
resign ; whereupon my friends insisted that I should 
not allow over forty years' experiences in Europe, the 
Near and Far Easts, as well as Far West, to go unre- 
corded, my protestations that such a task was not possible 
to me, under the circumstance that I never kept a journal 
or entered a note, being treated simply with scorn. 

I have, therefore, no alternative but to comply — 
although conscious that the necessity of steering clear 
of the many shoals, in the form of diplomatic indis- 
cretions, which surround me, must materially detract 
from the interest of my narrative, 

I shall commence with the very earliest days of my 
existence, before I was conscious of what was passing 
around me, which obliges me to have recourse to the 
testimony of others. 

I 
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Reminiscences, of a JRetired Diplomat 

The laf e\*. B%t >jfi^/ rNIalnieSbury, in his amusing 
— ^!_--- -^.-^^.r^^-' .^^^- -.u^- „:^:^jj^g Florence in the 

century — and during 
-.tiic* races — z, sporting wager was laid on a *^ double 
event " by a gentleman known as ** Bob " Lawley, 
afterwards Lord Wenlock, in which I took an unfortu- 
nate part by coming in a *^bad second," my twin 
brother distancing my unsuspected arrival by so many 
hours that, when it was announced to the author of my 
being on the Cascine race-course, he is reported to 
have thrown up his arms and exclaimed, '^ What ill 
luck is this ? Three of my horses beaten, and twins — ^all 
in one day." But the effect on my backer, the above- 
named " Bob," was very different ; for he appears to 
have been so elated by the fulfilment of his prediction, 
and the proof I had afforded of his prophetic wisdom, 
that he, then and there, vowed to stand sponsor at 
my baptism and buy me a commission in the Guards 
when I grew up. 

I consequently went by the name of Robert^ till 
the age of four years, when, his death intervening, my 
appellation was promptly changed to that of Frederick^ 
after my other godfather, Thellusson, subsequently 
Lord Rendlesham, who also soon died. Thus ended 
my prospects of a military career. 

At the time of my birth my father was attached 
to the Legation at Florence under Lord Westmoreland ; 
but a duel, forced upon him by the absurd custom 
then prevailing, and recorded in the Memoirs above 
alluded to, obliged him to resign his appointment. 

The late owner of Badminton, a great friend of 
his, is said to have declared that the feeling at the 
time against England was so strong among reactionary 
Italians that, but for the lesson given to one of their 
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Prelude 3 

champions on the occasion referred to, no Englishman 
could have travelled in Italy without risk of insult. 

It is some comfort to his descendants to think, 
while deploring the occurrence, that my father ever 
afterwards employed his reputation as an authority in 
^such matters in successfully deterring others from re- 
sorting to similar extreme measures for the settlement 
of their differences. 

After being released from official duties, he repaired, 
with his family, to Munich. His maternal relatives, 
who were the family of Hompesch (much in favour 
at court there, one of them holding high office), 
procured him all the best stag and chamois shooting 
at the King's disposal ; and, though I was only five 
years old, I can well remember going to a children's 
Christmas party at the house of G>mte Tascher de la 
Pagerie, who was then living in exile. His son was 
afterwards created a duke, and appointed Grand Master 
of the ceremonies at the court of the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. 

The eccentric King Louis I. was then on the throne 
of Bavaria, and the subject of many queer stories. 
It is said that he once ordered the mustachios of his 
cavalry to be cut off and made into a mattress, on 
which he slept ; and he caused great scandal by his 
devotion to the notorious Lola Months, a Spanish 
dancer, whom he made a countess ; her portrait was 
hung in his gallery of beauties. 

After two years' residence at Munich we started on 
our return to Florence, passing by Baden, where an 
untoward event, for which not the stables, but the 
tables, must be held responsible, forced us to delay 
our departure for a whole winter — my parents en- 
joying there the companionship of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Harry Villebois, who were in the like condition. This 
proved to be the foundation of a life-long jfriendship, 
which enabled me for many years after to enjoy their 
splendid hospitality of Belgrave Square and Marham, 
in Norfolk. 

In the following year, the financial depression having 
passed away and an anticyclonic period set in, we 
continued our return, by means of post-horses, to the 
scene of my early contest and discomfiture. 

Florence must have indeed been a pleasant residence 
in the days when it was unapproachable by rail, and 
the visitors, after long and weary toiling along bad 
roads and over Alpine passes, were fain to rest for 
many months and enjoy themselves in a way not 
understood by the flitting tripper of to-day. Con- 
spicuous among these English visitors were the Earls 
of Westmoreland and Mulgrave (the latter better known 
as Marquess of Normanby), who in friendly rivalry 
entertained society with amateur theatrical performances 
— operatic in the one case, dramatic in the other — followed 
in both by sumptuous suppers, to which performers 
as well as spectators were invited. The English mode 
of horse-racing, which was then introduced, gradually 
supplanted the ancient and unsportsmanlike Italian 
system of running riderless horses, urged on by spiked 
wooden balls that dangled against their flanks, through 
narrow and densely crowded streets to the winning 
post, where a huge canvas sheet was set up to arrest 
their mad career. I can well remember viewing the 
scene jfrom a window — and noticing the crowd as it 
opened out to let the cluster of horses pass, and in- 
stantly closed again, with fatal results when it was 
charged by an unexpected straggler. Well were these 
races termed " Barberi." 
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The summers we spent at Viareggio, then a small 
fishing village, which had been the scene, some years 
previously, of Shelley's cremation by Byron, Leigh Hunt, 
and Trelawny, after his shipwreck in its vicinity. It 
has since become a fashionable sea-bathing place, with 
a conspicuous monument set up by Italy in memory 
of the renowned poet. 

Our winters were passed at Florence, where I re- 
member a children's fancy ball at the palace of Prince 
Charles Poniatowski — one of a gifted family whose grand- 
father, King of Poland, was drowned in battle, while 
attempting to ford a river on horseback. 

On the fall of Napoleon the King's descendants fled 
from their own country and settled in Florence, where 
the generation in question, at the time I speak of, was 
entert^ning with splendour and patronising the turf, 
the opera, and music generally. Prince Charles had 
a magnificent baritone voice ; the Princess Eliza, his 
wife {nSe Montecatini, an illustrious Tuscan family), 
sang soprano ; and his brother Joseph was a charming 
tenor. He subsequently, on the fall of Napoleon III. 
and the loss of a high post at the Imperial court in 
Paris, composed several operas, and was forced to earn 
a living as a singing-master in London, where he died 
in great poverty. It is related that, at the period I write 
of, a scheme was started of an amateur opera, with a 
charitable object, at Bologna ; that these three, under 
the direction of Rossini, accomplished the unprecedented 
feat of learning, respectively, the parts of Figaro, Rosina, 
and Almaviva, in eight days ; and that they sang and 
acted, in the opinion of the great composer himself, 
in a manner never excelled by professionals. My parents 
both witnessed the performance, and I have a lively 
recollection of their start with many others, and of the 
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long line of carriages which met in front of the Palazzo 
Poniatowski, in the Via Larga, and conveyed the merry 
company to Bologna. 

The '^ Veglioni," or masked balls, in the " Pergola *' 
opera-house were another feature in Florentine society 
of those days. Ladies sat, undisguised, in front of their 
boxes, while at the back was a supper table, to which 
all masks, of either sex, were welcome, if introduced 
by an undisguised acquaintance ; and great was the fun 
and harmless " intriguing," the introducer being held 
responsible for its retention within proper limits. 

My mother had a box on the lower tier, and used 
to relate that on one occasion two young men, in masks, 
climbed up from the pit, seated themselves on the 
front — not venturing to enter without the customary 
introduction — and commenced to " intrigue " with rather 
more freedom than permissible. She thereupon withdrew 
from the front to the back, while they redescended to 
the pit, where she kept them in sight, and was enabled 
thereby to ascertain that one was Prince Louis Napoleon, 
afterwards Emperor of the French, the other Prince 
Napoleon, his cousin. 

The court balls at the Pitti Palace were then frequent. 
My mother has recorded that at one of them she was 
seated at supper next her grand-ducal host, the most 
taciturn of men ; and that, on her helping herself to 
potatoes, which were being handed round, he asked her 
if the bulb were known in her own country — a remark 
which, but for the circumstance that Leopold was the 
most dismal of potentates and quite devoid of any sense 
of humour, might have led her to suspect that he had 
become aware of her Hibernian extraction, and was 
poking his fun at her. 

At another ball in the same locality she was con- 
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Prelude 7 

versing with Monsieur de Beloc, the envoy of France, 
when Miss Lock, a relative of the present Lady 
Walsingham, fell in dancing, and caused him to exclaim, 
" C'est la premiere fois qu'on voit un locataire [Lock 
a terre] dans un palais." 

Among the salons much frequented was that of 
Casa Magdalena, near the Porta Romana, with its 
charming garden, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Macdonell 
(she afterwards married the Due de Talleyrand). Their 
eldest daughter's husband was General Brown, of Crimean 
celebrity ; the second daughter became Marquise Aguado, 
and lady-in-waiting to the Empress Eugenie. Of her 
sons, the eldest, Alexander, attained the rank of general 
in the British army, of the second, Hugh, more anon. 

The receptions at Casa Magdalena were known to be 
the most agreeable, owing to their cosmopolitan character. 
Hugh was my playfellow, and we often, from the 
garden, watched the company in the brilliantly lighted 
rooms. 

Princess Mathilde, lately deceased, was then just 
married to Prince DemidofF, owner of San Donato and 
its collection of treasures. I can recall the appearance 
of her brother. Prince Napoleon, whose father, ex-King 
Jerome, was residing at Florence. The Prince had had 
a serious quarrel with another Frenchman, General de la 
Roche Poussain, and my father, with his usual success 
in such matters, had restored peace, which was celebrated 
by a luncheon to which both sides were invited. I 
watched from a lower window my father's guests as they 
departed, all much elated, apparently, by the happy 
turn of events — and champagne. 

Among our most intimate English friends and 
frequent guests were John Stanley, afterwards Sir 
John Errington ; Spencer Cowper, former owner of 
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Sandringham, whose mother became Lady Palmerston ; 
and Mackenzie Greaves, the famous gentleman rider, 
so well known in Paris. 

Here also I often saw Charles Louis de Bourbon, 
reigning Duke of Lucca, subsequently of Parma, who, 
when visiting Florence, was wont to stroll into my father's 
house at the dinner-hour and take '* pot luck." It was 
in a small house he lent us at Viareggio that my three 
brothers and I spent the sea-bathing seasons, with our 
ponies, and in the care of a Swiss tutor. The household 
included an Irish groom and an Italian man-cook — no 
woman at all ; and we made our beds, blacked our boots, 
and swept the rooms, besides learning to swim in the 
sea — all eminently useful accomplishments which I never 
had cause to regret, though they were not included in the 
curriculum for which the tutor's services were engaged. 

During the last winter I passed in Florence at this 
period of boyhood my parents became very intimate 
with Count and Countess Alexander of Wurtemberg, 
who were morganatically connected with the Royal 
house of that name. The lady was Hungarian, and 
sister to an old friend of my father, General Count 
Tassilo Festitics, whom I remember in those early days, 
and saw again, after many years, limping on half a foot, 
the other half having been shot away at the battle of 
Sadowa. His nephew, of the same name, has succeeded 
to all his vast estates, and married the Princess of Monaco, 
whom I knew as Lady Mary Hamilton. Her father, 
the penultimate Duke of Hamilton, came every year to 
Baden, the residence of his mother-in-law, the dowager 
Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, who was by birth 
a Beauharnais, and consequently aunt to the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

This intimacy of our parents with Count and Countess 
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Alexander extended to their children ; and I saw much 
of Eberhardt, a boy of my own age, with whom my 
twin brother and I went to a large school held at the 
Royal castle of Stetten, situated about twelve miles from 
Stuttgardt. Here I distinguished myself, while clumsily 
handling an old pistol lent by a comrade, by firing 
a blank cartridge in such proximity to my own face 
that I instantly lost all power of sight. In great agony 
I was conveyed to the sick-room, where I lay for many 
months in total darkness. The doctor came daily, and, 
holding up some of his fingers between my eyes and 
a lighted candle, would ask if I could count them. It 
was not till after many weeks that I was able to do so. 
While I lay in this state my kind-hearted father came 
to my bedside unannounced ; but I recognised his voice 
immediately when he asked me how I felt. He had 
been first made aware of my accident by a casual acquain- 
tance whom he met on the Vienna race-course (how 
strange that, though never an owner of race-horses in 
the strict sense of the term, my experiences should so 
often have been associated with the scene of their con- 
tests). This gentleman. Count SchOnborn, whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting many years later, was then 
holding an Austrian diplomatic post at Stuttgardt, which 
he had just quitted on leave of absence. His version 
of the accident was so appalling that my father instantly 
left the course, ordered his travelling carriage, and posted 
oflF to Stuttgardt, travelling day and night till he reached 
my bedside. Having ascertained that matters were not 
so desperate as reported, he described my condition in 
a letter to my mother in England in terms calculated 
to avoid needless alarm, and returned, after only an 
hour's stay, to Vienna, where racing matters demanded 
his presence. 
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My enstence during many months in a dark room 
was by no means so cheerless as one might suppose, 
all tediousness being relieved by kind masters and 
comrades who conversed in the dark or read to me by 
candle-light ; and I have often reflected, since, how true 
is the saying that the blind are, in some respects, happier 
than the deaf — never realising it more than at my 
present age, when hearing is beginning to fail me to 
the extent of so frequently missing the word at table 
that causes hilarity among all around me. 

After a year spent at this German school, I was for 
three years at a school in Cheltenham. 1 then rejoined 
my parents, who had engaged and furnished an old 
chateau belonging to the family of Von BOcklin, in the 
grand duchy of Baden, not far from the town of 
Ettenheim, celebrated as the residence of the Due 
d'Enghien, who was there captured one night, early 
in the century, by a French force from over the Rhine, 
conveyed to the fortress of Vincenncs, near Paris, to 
undergo a mock trial for conspiracy, and shot by order 
of Napoleon I., to his everlasting shame. 

The sport in the neighbourhood of Schloss Rust 
was quite excellent, and 1 alternated my studies under 
the village priest with the slaughter of game, both big 
and small, as well as by fishing for huge pike and perch 
in the backwaters of the Rhine, which lay close at hand. 
Thus two years were passed pleasantly for myself and 
my twin brother ; our elder brothers also came from 
England to spend their holidays with us in this peaceful 
spot. But in 1 849, following on the French revolution 
and the flight to England of King Louis Philippe, came 
disturbances among the neighbouring peasants. Those 
who had leased the shooting rights to my father came 
in a crowd one day, and demanded that we should 
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surrender to them all our firearms, ostensibly as a loan 
to enable them to have a day's sport, but really for quite 
another purpose. My father was absent on that day, 
shooting with a neighbour. The only access to our 
dwelling rooms was by a winding stair in an external 
turret, too narrow for more than one person, and easy 
of defence. So, with doors barricaded, we held a council 
of war — my maiden aunt, like a true daughter of 
Saragossa, voting for resistance, and offering to load our 
guns if shown how to do so ; while my mother, prompted 
no doubt by care for her brood, counselled moderation ; 
and I was commissioned to address the crowd from an 
open window, asking for a respite until my father's 
return on the morrow. 

This offer was good-humouredly accepted ; but 
before the time arrived, news having reached us that 
the whole country had risen in rebellion, we decamped 
with our valuables, including horses and carriages, and 
put up at the Hotel d'Angleterre at Baden, which we 
found almost filled with revolutionists. Here we re- 
mained for some time, longing to see what was going 
on, but not daring to take out our brake with its four 
horses, lest they should be requisitioned by the 
** Freischarle " (from scharretiy to collect or rake 
together). 

At last we heard that the Prince of Prussia (after- 
wards Emperor William L), with an army of sixty 
thousand men, was pursuing the rebel horde up the 
Rhine valley ; while a smaller force, intended to intercept 
their flight, had reached Gernsbach, in the valley of the 
Murg — so near that they might be expected very shortly. 
The citizens of Baden were in terror lest their beautiful 
town should be destroyed by the approaching army. 
One of them, therefore, mounted a horse, rode out 
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beyond Lichtenthal, and returned at full gallop, shouting, 
** The Prussians are coming ; they will be here directly." 
A panic ensued in the rebel host, who were urged to 
retire along the Oos valley; and the shop-keepers vied 
with each other in furnishing them with ample provisions, 
and warned them not to delay a moment. By this 
stratagem the Freischarle were induced to quit Baden 
some hours before the Prussian vanguard appeared ; and 
this lovely town was preserved from destruction. All 
our feUow-lodgers had hastened away, and we alone 
remained to see the Prussian troops march in, weary 
with their long tramp by Eberstein and Lichtenthal. 
One officer, named Horst, recognised my father, and 
said, *'Can you give me of your charity a cigar ? It may 
be the last I shall ever smoke." My father at once gave 
him his case filled with choice Havannahs, and Horst 
carried it safely through the battle. He cherished it 
ever after, with the date inscribed upon it. 

The only members of Baden society who had the 
courage to remain with us were Lord Augustus Loftus, 
then in charge of the British Legation, Lady Augustus, 
with her parents Admiral and Mrs. Greville, and her 
sister Miss Fanny, afterwards Lady Eden. We valiantly 
put our team together, and invited the whole party 
to drive up to the ruins of the " Vieux Chateau " ; 
whence we obtained a bird's-eye view of the field of 
battle and the vast plain beyond. 

Straight below us was a long line of Prussian troops, 
descending from the mountains on our left and following 
the course of the Oos in its narrow valley, with the evi- 
dent intention of intercepting the main body of fleeing 
rebels in the Rhine plain. 

That portion of the Freischarle which had so hastily 
evacuated the town of Baden in the early morning, 
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now finding their exit from the narrow valley impeded 
by the presence of the Prussian army, retraced their 
steps towards Baden, only to meet the force above 
mentioned. Thus hemmed in, the rebels sought refuge 
in the forest covering the hill which faced us, and with 
our field-glasses we could distinctly see the men as 
they dropped from shot-wounds before reaching the 
desired shelter. 

In the midst of this stirring scene a waiter from 
the restaurant below accosted us on the lofty ram- 
parts of the castle with the announcement, " Messieurs 
et Mesdames sont servis," which reminded us that we 
were famished, and that my father, with his customary 
forethought, had on arriving given orders for luncheon 
to be prepared and the champagne to be well iced. 

After a hasty meal we all returned to our post 
of observation, where we lingered till evening, and 
returned to the hotel at Baden just in time for the 
table-d^hSte dinner, which was no longer graced by 
the presence of swaggering rebels adorned with tri- 
coloured sashes and cocks'-feathers in their soft and 
wide-brimmed hats, but by a company of very earnest, 
dust-covered Prussian officers, who discussed their 
day's work much as sportsmen would do after a hard 
and successful " shoot." 

The next morning I watched the long string of 
country carts bringing in the wounded, and the Prince 
of Prussia's brilliant staff. These appeared at breakfast 
under the chestnut trees at the " Promenade." It was 
a scene which one might have mistaken for that of 
any other year, but for the presence of so many uniforms 
and the total absence of ladies, except those of our 
own party already mentioned. 

The Prince made Baden his headquarters for the 
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time being, and the great " roulette " salon became the 
officers' mess-room. The Princess, afterwards Empress 
Augusta, soon joined her husband, and both taking 
a fancy to the place, made it their summer health resort 
for many years after. 

During the whole of the ensuing year the town 
of Baden was garrisoned by the 3rd Regiment of 
Prussian Hussars, with whose officers we became well 
acquainted. The names I can recall are. Prince Croy, 
Counts Schonburg, Elz, and Loe — the last a connection 
of mine ; also Count Schmettau, a fine tall figure in 
his white uniform of the Royal Guard, with cuirass 
and helmet surmounted by a large silver eagle. He 
afterwards married Justine, daughter of Count Blucher, 
a nephew of the Waterloo hero. Her mother was 
a Miss Dallas, aunt of the present Sir George Dallas of 
the Foreign Office. 



CHAPTER I 

FLORENCE 
1855—1858 

Si dentr'un Mur, sott'un medesmo nome 

Fosser raccolti i tuoi palazzi sparsi — 

Non ci sarian da pare;ggiar due Rome? 

Ariosto. 

IT is curious that my diplomatic career should have 
begun in the locality of my birth and under the 
Lord Normanby already mentioned, he having during 
the interval occupied the posts of Cabinet Minister, 
Viceroy of Ireland, and Ambassador at Paris, and 
accepted that of Florence as a sort of retreat in the 
land of his predilection, where he already possessed a 
country villa, in which it was my good fortune to reside, 
a pampered guest, during the greatest portion of three 
successive years. I say a portion, because as private 
secretary, in addition to my official position as attach^, 
I passed three months of each winter with my kind host 
and hostess in their hired town mansion, the Palazzo 
Son Clemente, once the residence of Charles Edward, 
the Pretender, and his wife, the Countess of Albany. 
Over the entrance door are still the scxilptured arms 
of England, and large stone emblems of the lion and 
unicorn guard the entrance to the garden at the back 
of the house. 

My chief, whose fondness for stage performances 

IS 
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learnt that the proselytising movement was practically 
extinct. 

During the winter season Lord and Lady Normanby 
were wont to entertain a constant succession of dis- 
tinguished travellers. In the beginning of summer our 
residence in Florence was pleasantly interrupted by visits 
to the courts of Modena and Parma, to which the 
British representative was equally accredited ; and it 
was my privilege, on all such occasions, to accompany 
my chief. 

After posting to Bologna, where we halted some 
days to visit and be visited by friends then at their 
country houses in the neighbourhood, we proceeded 
to Modena, stopping a week, during which every effort 
was made to render our stay agreeable at that most 
austere and dismal of Italian courts. 

I remember particularly a certain banquet given 
in our honour. It must have been a fast-day, for 
the menu comprised only salted olives and dried 
cod-fish {baccala)y which, like my neighbours, I com- 
menced to partake of, when I was stopped by an 
official, who informed me that beefsteaks had been specially 
prepared for their Excellencies and myself, my plate 
of cold fish being at the same time removed to make 
place for one containing the prohibited nutriment, which 
I was left no other course but to accept and devour. 
Notwithstanding the well-meant distinction conferred 
upon me, I felt that I was doing far greater penance than 
my olive-eating neighbours at table. 

At the conclusion of the banquet we followed their 
Archducal Highnesses of Este into a vast and handsome 
apartment, with scarcely any furniture in it. Here, 
after standing in solemn silence for some time, we were 
requested to be seated and listen to an aged Spaniard, 
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who for the space of two hours played lugubrious airs 
on an unaccompanied guitar. Other evenings were 
spent more pleasantly at the opera or in private houses, 
where members of Modenese society were gathered 
together to welcome us to their rarely visited, but 
not uninteresting, city. Modena can boast a magnificent 
palace and a remarkable picture gallery, containing among 
other masterpieces Guido's famous '* Christ on the 
Cross," which, owing to its death-like pearly-grey colour- 
ing, made an indelible impression upon me. There 
was also an interesting collection of splendid illuminated 
missals, which by ducal order were brought out of 
their hiding-places for our inspection. 

Our principal entertainer was the Marchese Paolucci, 
a local magnate, whose father had been a distinguished 
soldier in the Russian army. 

On completing our week's visit we proceeded by post 
to Parma, where we found an invitation to spend a week 
at a villa, the residence of the Regent Duchess, whose 
husband had been assassinated the previous year, while 
walking one night in the streets of his capital. She was 
the sister of the Comte de Chambord, and daughter of 
the Duchesse de Berri, who had likewise been made a 
widow by the knife of an assassin, and was, at the time 
of our visit, a guest at her daughter's villa. 

Our reception was most cordial, and offered an in- 
describable contrast to that of Modena — no formality, 
and everything done as in a well-appointed English 
country house, our hostess doing the honours with a 
grace and af&bility which set every one at ease. Her 
mornings were spent in the transaction of state business. 
At noon we all met for luncheon, and listened with 
delight to her ceaseless flow of brilliant talk on all subjects 
in her native tongue, which she spoke as though she had 
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never left France. In appearance she was short, plump, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, and decidedly pretty, in contrast 
with her mother, who was dark, unprepossessing in 
looks, cold in manner, and taciturn, like others of the 
Neapolitan branch of the house of Bourbon. It was 
only later that I was made aware of her adventures 
during the troubles in the Vendue. 

In the afternoons we drove out and visited various 
places of interest — one of them being a convent into 
which no male was ever admitted except in the ducal 
suite. The evenings we passed in conversation, which 
was always animated and interesting under such leader-> 
ship as that of our Royal hostess. But the pleasing 
picture thus presented had its seamy side, and the house 
its skeleton in the closet. Mystery still surrounded the 
cause of the Duke's assassination ; and while his widow 
made every attempt to give it a political character by 
quitting the capital and never venturing out of her villa 
except under a strong mounted escort, the popular belief 
was that private revenge had alone instigated the deed. 

My mornings were commonly spent in an adjoining 
shrubbery, which was surrounded by gendarmes, while 
a clearing in the centre formed the playground of 
Duke Robert, his brother Comte di Bardi, and two 
sisters. Here I initiated the ducal children into the 
mysteries of British mud-pie making, and showed such 
aptitude in the art that I became very popular among 
them^-<:ausing much regret at my departure, so their 
mother told me, when I was taking my leave of Her 
Royal Highness. 

From Parma we repaired to the baths of Abano, 
near Padua. Here, in a neighbouring villa, hired for 
a month, we found awaiting us cook, servants, carriage 
mid horses, and my pony, all come from Florence, 
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The baths have been known as a specific for 
rheumatism since the time of the ancient Romans. The 
black mud is shovelled out of the hot spring and applied 
to the patient much as is plaster of Paris in taking a cast, 
and it has a tremendous sudorific effect on the patient. 

Permission was obtained fi-om the authorities — not 
without difficulty — for a barrowful to be conveyed to 
the villa every morning, on condition that the mud 
should be carefully stored and returned at the end of 
the prescribed number of so-called baths for re-immersion 
and purification during the ensuing winter ; its amount 
being limited, it is therefore very valuable. 

The weather was hot and my rides were very early. 
On one occasion, seeing a regiment of Austrian Hussars 
at drill on a meadow by the road-side, I dismounted 
and sat on a rail to watch them. They also very soon 
dismounted, in order to rest ; and I perceived that the 
ofi[icers, all collected together, were discussing me. One 
of them, after a time, approached, and, addressing me 
in English by name, introduced himself under his name 
of Dwyer — reminding me, at the same time, of having 
given me lessons in the art of fly-fishing at Baden, when 
I was yet a boy. 

From that day I was a constant guest at the mess 
of the ** Kaiser " Hussars, a very crack regiment quartered 
at Padua, and I became very intimate with two subalterns. 
Counts Pejacsewitch and Paul Palflfy. With them and 
their popular colonel. Count Schafgotsch, 1 often visited 
Venice, where we would dine and go to the theatre 
together. 

Pejacsewitch I met again when I was stationed at 
Vienna in 1869. He had in the meanwhile lost an arm 
at Sadowa, and had become a general and the head of 
the Emperor's private military chancery. 
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Palffy I saw in London in 1865, on my return from 
China. Let me relate how this meeting came about, and 
in what it resulted. In an upper room of the St. James*s 
Club, then in Bennet Street, I was accosted by a 
Hungarian acquaintance, who asked if I had ever resided 
near Padua and known there Count Paul PalfFy, who 
was now in the morning-room downstairs, and anxious 
to see me again. 

I naturally hurried down, and at the end of a very 
cordial interview asked in what manner I could be of 
use to him on this his first visit to London. My 
friend promptly replied, " Get me a card to see the 
forthcoming review at Aldershot, from a spot whence 
the public are excluded." Being engaged that evening to 
dine at mess with my brother, of the 92nd Gordon High- 
landers, quartered at Aldershot, I inquired at table how 
I could obtain the requisite permission ; and after the 
question had been discussed, I was advised to repair, on 
my return to London, to the Horse Guards, ascend a 
certain flight of stairs, and hand to a messenger an 
open letter, signed with my name and designation as 
secretary to H.M. Legation in China, asking the Adjutant- 
General for a card of admission for Count Palffy, an 
officer in the Austrian army. A mere formality, I was 
assured. 

On delivering my letter, however, the messenger, 
after glancing at its contents, hesitated a while, then 
showed me into a waiting-room filled with old warriors 
awaiting their turn for an audience. I quickly came 
to the conclusion that I should have to take my turn, 
which might be after hours of waiting ; but my fears 
were soon dispelled by hearing a voice in the passage 
ordering the messenger to admit me forthwith, and I 
found myself in the presence of the great man. Lord 
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William Paulet, who seemed greatly pleased at my 
visit, and asked me to inform their Japanese Excellencies 
that every preparation had been made for their visit 
to Aldershot. On my remarking that there appeared 
to be some error as to the purport of my letter, his 
lordship referred to it again, laughed at his mistake, 
and assured me my friend should have his card, 
although the application for it should have come through 
the Austrian Embassy in Lx)ndon. So to the review he 
went, but under circumstances which in his wildest 
dreams he could never have expected, — a special train 
all to himself, an aide-de-camp with a carriage-and- 
four to convey him to the ground, where he was 
accommodated with a horse on which he rode by the 
side of the general in command, who invited him to 
luncheon after the march past before him. His return to 
London was conducted in the same manner. Needless 
to say, he was delighted with his reception, and full 
of wonder at my influence with the Horse Guards. 

It turned out, however, that the Japanese mission, 
for whom all these preparations had been made, was, 
at the last moment, unavoidably prevented from starting ; 
so the military authorities at Aldershot, whom it was 
impossible to apprise in time, concluded that Count 
PaliFy was the guest to be honoured — a mistake which 
must have greatly amused the members of the Gordon 
Highlanders* mess, who had expected my friend to 
luncheon, and who now had the wit to take in the 
whole situation. 

On my transfer to Vienna, some years after, General 
Pejacsewitch told me poor Palify had died in a lunatic 
asylum, and that the first symptom of his insanity was 
the belief that when in England a review at Aldershot 
had been held in his special honour. I was thus able 
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to explain away the illusion, which had been, indeed, 
quite natural under the circumstances. 

From Abano we proceeded to Milan, in order to 
deliver a letter from Queen Victoria to the Archduchess 
Maximilian, Princess Charlotte of Belgium. 

The palace of Monza is situated about a dozen 
miles north of Milan, in a large park, and surrounded 
by well-stocked coverts. 

The Viceroy, Archduke Maximilian, lived in great 
splendour, being anxious to ingratiate himself with all 
classes of the population. He combined a great display 
of hospitality with the utmost personal simplicity. But 
the people, though they admired the man and appreciated 
his well-meant efforts, could not forget that he repre- 
sented what was most hateful to them, the domination 
of the " Tedesco." 

I will cite an instance of this feeling among the upper 
classes in Lombardy. 

During our stay the Archduke issued invitations to 
his first ball after his marriage with the Princess Charlotte. 
Great preparations were made, both in the palace and 
for the conveyance of guests by special trains from Milan. 
But when the day and hour arrived — behold ! no one 
came except some officers from the Austrian garrison. 
To save appearances we danced for awhile among our- 
selves, but soon repaired to our usual after-dinner resort, 
the billiard-table, and to play at "pyramid," as the 
pool game was called, the Viceroy looking on and 
handing round cigars. The only resident guest besides 
ourselves was the Archduchess's brother, the Comte de 
Flandres, for whom daily " battues " were organised ; 
and I can well remember standing, on one occasion, next 
H.R.H. and bringing down a pheasant as it rose between 
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us— for which breach of etiquette I was unmercifully 
chaffed for the rest of the day, and it was even affirmed 
that my shot must have passed in dangerous proximity 
to H.R.H/S head. 

My contemporaries have not forgotten the sad fate 
of the amiable Archduke Max ; but to the rising 
generation the story of his end may be new. 

After accepting the Imperial crown of Mexico and 
reigning there for a short time, a rebellion arose and 
he was condemned to be shot. The sentence was ruth- 
lessly carried out, and his wife returned to Belgium, 
having lost by it both her husband and her reason. 

On terminating our pleasant week's visit to Monza 
we retraced our steps towards Florence by post and 
easy stages, stopping for a few days at Piacenza, where 
one evening the Austrian general in command invited 
us to his box at the opera. He pointed out a young 
man in the opposite stage-box, dressed in the uniform 
of a private of Hussars, and told us that he had been 
in exile since taking part in a revolutionary rising in 
Hungary. It seems that he had petitioned the 
Emperor for pardon, and had had his request granted 
on condition that he should, for the space of two years, 
wear the Emperor's livery — a penalty which he was 
then undergoing ; this involved the grooming of his 
troop-horse at early morn, while his own stableful of 
thoroughbreds close by was tended by English grooms. 

On hearing his name — " Count Gheza Zapary" — I 
recognised an old friend, and having obtained the 
general's permission, I visited him in his box. We had 
a most cordial meeting, and arranged to lunch and ride 
together on the following day. 

We met again thirty years later at the Budapest races, 
where he invited me to a great reception at his house, 
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given, if I mistake not, in honour of the late Crown 
Prince Rudolph and the Duke of Braganza, now King 
of Portugal. We little thought what an awful tragedy 
was in store for the former of the two. 

Leaving Piacenza, we completed our journey to 
Florence, and it was with a feeling of great joy that 
I found myself once more in my comfortable rooms at 
the Villa Normanby. 

We were soon joined there by my hostess's sister, 
Mrs. Edward Villiers, and her three daughters, one of 
whom is now known as the author of clever books on 
gardening and other matters, another as one of the 
most popular of India's Vicereines, and the third as 
the holder once of an analogous position at the Cape 
of Good Hope. The family circle was large that winter, 
Florence being visited by Sir Hedworth and Lady 
Williamson (another sister of Lady Normanby) and the 
Edmund Phipps, with their son, then a youth of 
eighteen, now Sir Constantine, and H.M. Minister at 
Brussels. 

At the approach of Christmas we descended from 
our hill residence to the town house. Among the 
constant guests, both at the villa and to the Palazzo 
San Clemente, were Lady Stanley of Alderley and 
family, her brother Lord Dillon and family, and Lord 
and Lady Airlie, the latter a daughter of Lady Stanley. 
It was during this winter at Florence that the Lord 
Airlie, killed in the Boer War, was born. 

One English family in which I was ever a welcome 
guest at supper after the theatre — and where I never 
failed to be amused from the moment of entering the 
house till allowed to quit it — ^was that of Charles Lever, 
the popular Irish author, whom also I met again, after 
many years, in very different circumstances, an account 
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of which I purpose to give further on. Henry Labouchere 
and Edmund Monson, afterwards Ambassador at Paris, 
were among the usual guests. 

Within half a mile of the Villa Normanby (still so 
called) was the Villa Capponi, where I had resided for 
three years in early boyhood. During the winter in 
question this capacious residence was occupied by Lord 
and Lady John Russell and their family of small 
children ; all had their parts assigned in plays written 
expressly for them by their illustrious father, whose 
guest I always was on these occasions. Not infrequently 
I was invited to dinner, meeting Lady John's father. 
Lord Minto, and her brother, Henry Elliot, subsequently 
Sir Henry and my chief at Constantinople. 

One event of considerable interest which occurred 
during my residence at Florence was the visit of Pope 
Pius IX. to that capital, when returning to Rome after 
a tour through the states of the Church, which terminated 
at Bologna. 

His Holiness was lodged at the Pitti Palace, where 
audiences were given to the foreign representatives and 
their staffs. These were ushered in the order of their 
seniority into the Papal presence. After we had kissed his 
hand — the foot being reserved for those of his own com- 
munion — His Holiness recounted (it seemed to me with 
a very keen sense of humour) some of his travelling 
experiences. 

In the evening the heads of missions were bidden to 
the ** Tavola di Stato " at the Pitti Palace ; and great was 
the consternation of some of them on their arrival, when 
they were told that a table was prepared for them in a 
separate room, and that this high-sounding name implied 
taking their meal in a different apartment from that 
assigned to the Pope and the Grand-ducal family. It, in 
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fact, corresponded with what at the court of St. James's 
would be termed ** dining with the household." 

The question was then and there discussed whether 
such an unprecedented indignity should not be protested 
against by withdrawing at once from the palace ; but in 
the end wiser counsels prevailed, and it was decided to 
eat the dinner first and protest afterwards, which was 
accordingly done on the following day by written remon- 
strances addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affidrs. 
The Duca di Casigliano (son of Prince Corsini), like a 
sensible man, excused himself by throwing all the blame 
upon other shoulders ; and so ended the great " incident " 
of the ** Tavola di Stato." 

I must relate an amusing occurrence on the Piazzone 
of the Cascine, where the world of feshion was wont 
to meet of an afternoon — the ladies sitting in their 
carriages and the gentlemen talking to them while standing 
outside. I was on horseback. Four Englishmen, all 
strangers to me, were conversing together on an open 
space in the throng of carriages, when a man in a 
calessino (a small cart on two wheels) dashed in 
among them, knocked down one, and continued uncon- 
cernedly on his way. Whereupon I dismounted and 
offered my horse and whip to the aggrieved party, who, 
without a word, mounted my steed and galloped out of 
sight. He returned only after inflicting a well-deserved 
punishment on the offender. I can see him now, much 
flushed and in a state of thorough exhaustion, bestriding 
my animal, and wondering, as he told me often after, how 
on earth he had come by the mount, and who its owner 
might be, till I came up to claim it. On meeting the 
four at a fi"iend's house that evening, I discovered my 
friend to be Alfi-ed Seymour, whom many will remember 
in London society and in Parliament. 
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I mentioned at the beginning of this volume that the 
fact of my birth was announced on the Cascine race- 
course by a belated arrival. A score of years later, by 
a curious coincidence, when on my way there to attend 
a similar meeting, I was intercepted by a zealous Legation 
servant, who handed me a ciphered tel^ram addressed by 
Lord Clarendon, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
AfEurs, to Lord Normanby, who had preceded me to the 
races. I had no other course left me but to turn back 
and decipher it at the Legation. It announced the birth 
of H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice. History thus repeated 
itself by my late^ arrival on the race-course, but with a 
difference : in one case the announcement of a birth was 
received with dismay, in the other with joy. 

I cannot conclude this chapter on Florence without 
a word on the many symptoms of the coming change 
which were as patent there, to all who did not wilfully 
shut their eyes, as were those which I indicated in my 
remarks on the state of feeling in Lombardy. It was 
notorious that nearly all hopes were directed towards 
the north-west. The house of Savoy, under the able 
guidance of Cavour, was already looked upon as the 
quarter from whence would come freedom of conscience 
and deliverance from the intolerable state of things which 
induced every one to look upon his neighbour as a possible 
police-spy. But my excellent chief and benefactor, so 
liberal on other subjects, continued to the last, both in 
and out of Parliament, to advocate the cause of reaction 
in Italy and the maintenance there of a system which, 
but for the support given it by Austrian bayonets, would 
have crumbled away long before. 

The Franco-Austrian War was followed by a trans- 
formation. No sooner had the Austrian bayonets been 
withdrawn than was seen a change so marvellous that 
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it may be likened to that produced by the first heavy 
shower in April upon a fertile soil, long parched by 
bleak March winds ; and we behold to-day an Italy 
whose people are practically unanimous in upholding 
a regime which, although it may have adversely affected 
particular localities, has on the whole proved the greatest 
boon generally to the country, now become a factor in 
the world's concerns, while before it was a mere geo- 
graphical expression. There exist, no doubt, among 
certain classes, some malcontents with a hankering after 
things as they were ; but their number is daily diminish- 
ing, and Italy can now boast, I think, a greater cohesion 
than Germany, with all its feeling of intense " particu- 
larisms," internecine jealousies, and rivalries. 

Italy, however, had to pay a price for its deliverance. 
France, which later lost Alsace and Lorraine, took care 
to annex Nice and Savoy ; so that, as some one wittily 
remarked, ** L'ltalie ne chante plus ; elle a perdu 
Savoie." 

In the following spring Lord Normanby, no longer 
at one with the home Government in regard to the 
Italian question, resigned his post as envoy to the 
Grand-ducal court, and I was transferred to the L^ation 
at Stuttgardt. 

It was with a feeling of unspeakable grief that I 
parted from the dear friends under whose hospitable roof 
I had spent three such happy years, and whose treatment 
of me during the whole of that time could not have 
been kinder had I been their own son. Indeed, Lady 
Normanby would often claim for me that enviable 
position, on the ground that she had been with my 
mother at the time of my fraternal contest for seniority 
already mentioned. 

Both Lord and Lady Normanby would often talk, 
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always with pleasure, ot the time they spent in Ireland 
when he was Lord-Lieutenant. 

Had I contemplated writing this book at the time, 
and recorded their many good stories, I might have 
filled a volume. 

His lordship's patronage of the stage in early days 
at Florence has already been alluded to. When in 
Dublin it seems to have continued^ as were the suppers 
after the play. On one occasion the vice-regal box 
was entered by the manager, who came to solicit the 
favour that His Excellency would sit alternately on one 
side of the house and on the other, as hitherto the boxes 
on the side in which his lordship sat remained empty 
when it was found that only the occupants in view, 
and recognised, were honoured with a verbal invitation 
to supper. 



CHAPTER II 

STUTTGARDT 
1858—1861 

IN the summer of 1858, after some months in England 
on leave of absence, I proceeded to my post at 
Stuttgardt as unpaid attache under the Hon. George 
Jernyngham, whose staff consisted, besides myself, of the 
Hon. William Eden, secretary of Legation (detached to 
Carlsruhe, where the Minister was also accredited), and 
Percy Ffrench, paid attach^. 

I put up at the Hotel Marquardt, where I found my 
new chief had been established for a few years. He had 
on his first arrival engaged and furnished a house, given 
the customary return dinner to his foreign colleagues, 
and then forthwith broken up his establishment, because 
— so the story went — his servants had eaten the drum- 
sticks of a turkey intended by him to be " devilled " for 
his breakfast on the morrow. 

Before I describe my first interview with this most 

amiable, but in some resj)ects eccentric, chief, I will give 

a description of the man, as I myself received it from 

a ftiend in England who had once served under him. 

** You will find in Mr. Jernyngham," said my informant, 

'^ a very able man, but so ^y that he seldom leaves his 

apartment except for a walk, always after dark, lest he 

be accosted, or even saluted, by an acquaintance. This 

33 
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desire for solitude and seclusion is so intense that he 
would rather do the work of the Legation unassisted 
than be surrounded by a staff. Should you, however, 
at any time be called upon to write out a despatch for 
signature, be careful to expunge from his draft any pun 
or ironical interjection it may contsdn, not intended for 
transmission, but only for your own diversion, or you 
will have to do the work over again." 

Armed with these details, I summoned all my courage 
and, not without misgivings, presented myself before this 
reputed misanthrope and misogynist. I found a very 
tall, slight figure, dressed in a long frock-coat reaching 
almost to his ankles, awaiting me in the centre of a 
spacious apartment, scantily furnished, and devoid of any 
ornament save a well-brushed hat and pair of gloves 
neatly laid on its brim. He greeted me coldly by 
holding out a finger, and requested me to be seated, at 
the same time oflFering a cigar, and a match-box to light 
it with. In silence I proceeded to carry out what was 
expected of me, while he observed me with a keenness 
which I rather felt than saw. The result of this in- 
spection must have been satisfactory, for on raising my 
eyes to his, after the accomplishment of the cigar-lighting, 
I beheld the most benevolent of smiles, as he asked if I 
had brought with me a good appetite for work. With 
ready wit I replied in the affirmative ; whereupon he 
rose and invited me to follow him to the scene of my 
future labours, the chancery, situated at the extreme 
end of a long corridor, shut oflF from the rest of the 
hotel by a glass door. 

To insure strict privacy and absence of noise he had 
engaged one empty room to deaden any sound from 
noisy neighbours, and another between the chancery and 
his bedroom, to enable me, he said, to practise on the 

3 
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" French horn " if so inclined, without fear of disturbing 
his slumbers in the early morning. 

On reaching our destination he handed me a key 
to the Legation archive press, bade me open it, observe 
a mass of papers in confusion, and put them in order — 
adding that if in so doing I should feel exhausted and 
require refreshment, a ring at one bell might summon 
his footman, a ring at another an hotel waiter ; while 
if neither responded I must wring my hands ! Where- 
upon he abruptly left the room — and me to wonder at 
his strangeness. 

Having worked amidst this chaos for some hours 
I returned to my own apartment on the upper floor, 
where I soon received a verbal invitation to dine with 
Mr. Jernyngham, if not otherwise engaged — a hospi- 
tality extended on the same thoughtful conditions daily 
during three weeks ; at the end of which time, having 
restored order where confusion reigned supreme, I 
received an intimation that I might possibly find, at that 
precise time of year, Baden more agreeable than Stuttgardt. 
I took the hint as well as the road, along which my 
immediate superior, Percy Ffrench, had already preceded 
me by some months. But I cannot quit the subject of 
my excellent chief without some further evidence in 
support of the description of him which had been given 
me prior to making his acquaintance. 

The Wurtemberg Chambers were at this time in 
session, and in a debate as to the terms of a Concordat 
signed with the Vatican, but not yet ratified, one of the 
points discussed was on whose shoulders should rest the 
blame for certain objectionable clauses. Mr. Jernyngham, 
himself a Roman Catholic, took much interest in the 
matter, drew up a long and able report to the Foreign 
Office, and took the opportunity, while so occupied, to 
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indulge in his favourite pastime, by expressing the 
opinion that the ** Wurtemberg representative in Rome, 
Baron de Thum, must have had a finger in the pie." 
As I promptly expunged this passage there can be no 
diplomatic irregularity in quoting it here. 

On another occasion, when answering an official 
complaint that his coachman had refused to pay the dog- 
tax, for the reason that the animal was owned by the 
Minister and therefore privileged, Mr. Jernyngham 
stated that it had been represented to him that his stable 
was over-run with cats and rats, and he had in con- 
sequence authorised the purchase of a dog. " It may 
therefore be truly said," he continued, " that although 
this killer of cats and disperser of rats neither robs me " 
(evidently with the incident of the purloined turkey 
drumsticks in his mind) '* nor wears my livery, he can 
be said to be in my service." 

Here is an instance of good-nature. The same 
coachman was reported to me by an officer in the King's 
Guards as having used his master's carriage-horses for 
the conveyance of paving-stones. I thought it my duty 
to acquaint my chief with this report, as it was causing 
much comment and amusement in society. He received 
my intimation with the most perfect unconcern, merely 
remarking that as he used his carriage only once in a 
twelvemonth, to go to the annual court ball, he con- 
sidered the drawing of cart-loads of stones was beneficial 
to the horses' health, and, besides, put a little money into 
the pocket of a very deserving man with a large family 
to support ; so where was the harm ? 

In the rooms adjoining those already described, and 
separated from them by the empty one I mentioned, 
there had resided for some years a very hospitable 
American lady, Mrs. Livingstone. Her son was an 
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officer in the King's Guards, commanded by Prince 
Herman of Saxe- Weimar, who, with the Princess (the 
King's daughter), often honoured Mrs. Livingstone with 
his presence of an evening. On one of these occasions 
the fact of my recluse's lack of acquaintance with our 
hostess during so many years of residential proximity 
was jestingly alluded to, and I was commissioned, with 
general approval, to undertake the office of mediator in 
terminating the long estrangement. With some re- 
luctance I consented to try my powers of conciliation, 
but only succeeded in eliciting the remark, " The nearer 
to church the further from heaven." 

Kind Mr. Jernyngham reminded me of the "silent 
man " in Addison's Spectator^ who, when on a \dsit 
to Sir Roger de Q)verley, was induced to go out 
with the hounds and always sympathised with the hare, 
and when other guests scrambled for the places at table 
nearest their host would take the easternmost, as in his 
opinion the most honourable. 

I propose now to describe life at Baden, and then 
to revert to Stuttgardt during the winter season. 

Baden-Baden 

Of all the summer resorts known to me, none, not 
even the Bosphorus, of which I will speak in a future 
chapter, surpasses Baden. The beautiful drives through 
pine-forests generally terminate in an old castle with 
a splendid view of the surrounding country ; they arc 
more varied than in any locality with which I am 
acquainted, and the circumstance that in each castle, 
whether ruined, semi-ruined, or in good repair, an 
excellent meal is obtainable, in no way detracts from 
the pleasure of a visit. 
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Foremost among such drives is that to Eberstein 
Schloss, which stands upon the edge of a clifF some 
eight hundred feet above the valley of the Murg, of 
which it commands a splendid view for many miles 
upwards. This large mountain torrent rushes over, or 
round, innumerable boulders, and thus affords shelter, 
despite its swiftness, to trout and grayling, not very 
numerous but occasionally of large size. I have angled 
in streams where trout were more abundant, notably 
in the River Blau, near Ulm, and in Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen, where you could literally hook a trout or 
two at every cast ; but in none has the capture of a good 
fish afforded me more gratification than amid the roar 
of the rushing Murg and the splendid scenery around. 
Many a time have I wended my weary steps, with heavy 
fishing-basket on my back, up the zigzag path leading 
from the river to the castle, where a good dinner awaited 
one, as well as a comfortable conveyance {droschke) 
back to Baden. 

In order thoroughly to appreciate the charm of a 
day's fishing in the Murgthal, it is necessary to have 
just quitted the ** idle " haunts of men with which 
it stands in contrast. In the palmy days of Baden, 
whereof I speak, the " Promenade " from early morning 
till midnight offered a sight unique in the world. Here 
you might have seen, if an early riser, the representatives 
of every class, from king to peasant, taking their half- 
hour's walk between each tumbler of the particular 
curative beverage prescribed, whether mineral water or 
goat's whey. I have before my mind's eye, yet, the 
diminutive figure of M. Thiers, walking day after day 
up and down the shady walk, in warm discussion with 
that wily fox the King of Wurtemberg — one the his- 
torian, the other a veteran of Napoleon — as had done 
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his countryman, a still more brilliant Frenchman, just a 
hundred years before in the gardens of Potsdam, with 
a still more wily potentate ; the latter propounding his 
" anti-Machiavellian " theory in order to mislead his 
pretended friend, and thereby the statesmen respectively 
of Louis XV. and Maria Theresa, while he was preparing 
for a war which was to deprive the latter of one-half 
of her Silesian realm. 

These walks were only undertaken by persons who 
needed, or thought they needed, restoratives to health. 
The general visitor would not appear till noon on the 
Promenade, when the play at the tables commenced. 
You might then see the world of fashion emerging from 
hotel and private lodging. Princes and princesses of 
Royal blood, and other celebrities of every denomination, 
from statesmen and litterateurs of world-wide fame 
down to the habitual frequenters of mabile and the 
'' Chateau des Fleurs " or " Vauxhall " and " Cremorne " — 
each set, after its kind, anxious to secure a table and 
chairs under the tall chestnut trees — would there discuss 
high politics, literature, or their neighbours' dresses till 
the distant bells of table d'hote bade one prepare for the 
day's chief meal at five o'clock. After dinner one strolled, 
rode, or drove in the allee of Lichtenthal till dark, 
when the band would commence to play, and attract 
crowds who sauntered up and down the broad walk in 
front of the Cursaal. A rumour that some lucky player 
was in process of breaking the bank would cause a rush 
into the vast and gaudily furnished rooms in order to 
watch the hero of the moment, the avenger of those 
less fortunate. 

A curious police regulation was imposed on the 
citizens of the town of Baden. They were not permitted 
to stake money at the tables, except on the last day of 
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the season. This has always seemed to me very arbitrary 
in a country professing liberal institutions, and not a little 
inconsistent. If the temptation to gamble was not an 
evil, why the exception ? If an evil, why permit it at all ? 

The explanation is obvious. The tables brought 
wealth to the community, and the individual native, if 
not allowed one day of freedom, would have taken it 
on all days by deputy. 

If the weather were wet, the Cursaal rooms would 
be thronged, especially on evenings when an Austrian 
military band from the neighbouring Federal fortress 
of Rastatt was advertised to play ; while for those 
whose tastes were terpsichorean, there was the " Salon 
des Fleurs," admittance price five francs, and open to 
any one not objected to by the lynx-eyed police-com- 
missary at the door. 

Such was the general aspect of the Cursaal and 
its surroundings at the time alluded to. 

I will now describe an institution known as the 
" Ladies' Club," respecting which I can speak with some 
authority as a participator in its foundation and for 
a time its secretary and treasurer. Two rooms in the 
Cursaal were hired for the purpose, with access from 
a side street, thus securing privacy. 

The conditions of membership were, whether for 
ladies or gentlemen, that they should be recommended 
by a lady and pay a small subscription. In one room 
a tea-table was laid out from nine o'clock in the evening ; 
in the other was a piano, and, when the funds per- 
mitted, a man was hired to play some dance-music. 
Here might be seen every one of note in European 
•* society." Distinguished among those whom I re- 
member as habitually strolling in, without any ceremony, 
for a cup of tea, an easy armchair, and a chat with 
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acquaintances, were the Prince of Prussia, afterwards 
Kaiser Wilhelm, their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Cambridge, the Princess Mary, the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Princess Augusta of 
England), and any other Royalties visiting Baden. Among 
the English of distinction were the Dukes of Hamilton 
and Somerset, with their families, the DufFerins, Poltimores, 
Grenville Berkeleys, and Arthur Otway, now the Right 
Hon. Sir Arthur ; among the Russians, Menchikoflfs, 
Gargarines, Troubetzkois, Dolgoroukis, Smirnofis, Radzi- 
wills, Gortschakofis, Stolipines, Nesselrodes, and others 
too numerous to mention. But there was one whose 
personality was so striking that I am tempted to describe 
her. This was Madame Kalergi, my father's second 
cousin — by birth German (a Nesselrode), by marriage 
Greek, by education Russian, and by sympathies Polish 
(the nationality of her mother). In appearance she was 
beautiful, the blondest of blondes ; in stature nearly six 
feet ; her intellect that of a statesman ; her musical talent 
unrivalled among amateurs, — qualities which caused her 
society to be sought for, and her salon in Paris to be 
frequented by all who were best known in the world 
of letters, music, and politics. Her most intimate friend 
at the time was M. Thiers ; her most ardent musical 
admirer had been Chopin, of whose school she was the 
unrivalled exponent on the piano. She was the possessor 
of considerable wealth, much of which she spent in charity, 
and as good as she was beautiful and clever ; but her 
sight was defective, and she had the habit, when speaking, 
of so closing her great blue eyes that they seemed to 
pierce one. I never felt so awed by any woman, not- 
withstanding that, in accordance with Russian custom, 
she would call me her *• nephew." 

This lady entered the ladies' club-room one evening, 
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followed by Liszt, the composer. After an hour or so 
spent in conversation at the tea-table, another great 
lady — Princess RadziwiU, whose sister was the wife of 
Prince GortschakofF, the statesman — rose from her chair 
and asked the composer to play in order to oblige a 
friend (my mother) who had never heard him. He 
instantly obeyed, but before accomplishing a single bar 
the piano was closed on his hands, while the lady who 
had introduced him declared that she could not permit 
so great a player to perform on so vile an instrument. 
Great was the consternation among the expectant by- 
standers, and greater still that of the famous artist, who 
after some hesitation rose from his seat and listened, 
as we all did, to a discussion between the two great 
ladies, who, I believe, never spoke to each other again. 

At the close of the Baden season I returned to 
Stuttgardt for the winter. My new chief was Mr. Gordon, 
and my new colleague Lord Sudley (afterwards Earl of 
Arran). The French mission was composed of Comte 
and Comtesse de Reculot — the latter De Caux by birth, 
and sister to the marquis of that name, who married 
•• Adelina Patti." The secretary was Baron Charles de 
Reinach. 

The Crown Princess of Wurtemberg was by birth 
the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, in honour of whom 
the Russian Legation was composed with a view to 
affording Her Imperial Highness relief from the 
monotony of the ordinary life at a German " Residenz 
stadt" of that period. The Minister was M. TitofF, 
his wife a sister of Count Creptowitch, at one time 
Russian representative at the court of St. James's. The 
secretaries were Baron Felix Meyendorf, married to a 
Princess GortschakofF, whose sister was Madame de 
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Staal, Ambassadress in London in later years, Counts 
Toll and Lamsdorf, both married, and all given to 
much entertaining. 

At all these houses we would meet weekly, as the 
Grand Duchess Olga directed, without any formality, 
despite the presence of Royalty. The evening's amuse- 
ments consisted of charades and round games at cards 
with mere noijiinal stakes, and ended up with a supper. 
Sometimes Comtesse de Reculot would sing. She had 
the finest amateur soprano voice of the day, as her re- 
nowned sister-in-law had the finest professionally. 

After two years of Stuttgardt and Baden, and on 
the establishment of a Legation at Peking, I applied for 
appointment there in the place of De Norman, who had 
succumbed to his treatment at the hands of the Chinese, 
when under a flag of truce he had been captured along 
with Messrs. Harry Parkes, Henry Loch (afterwards 
Lord Loch), and Bowlby, special correspondent of 
the Times. The Foreign Ofl[ice at once acceded to my 
request, so after a short visit to Baden to take leave of 
friends, I proceeded to London and prepared for a three 
years* spell in China. 



CHAPTER III 

PEKING 
1861—1865 

IN the summer of 1861, the year after the occupation 
of Peking by the French and English forces, I 
proceeded to China. The voyage out is now so familiar 
to many that I propose only to relate a few salient 
incidents of my otherwise monotonous journey. On the 
day of my arrival at Alexandria, while at luncheon at 
the hotel, I noticed on the wall a list of the passengers 
expected to arrive from Suez. The name I bear being 
on that list, I started off to meet the train — and my 
brother, from Calcutta, where he had held the post of 
military secretary to the Commander-in-chief, Lord 
Strathnairn. He was as much surprised at our meeting 
as I was. 

It was in August, and on my asking if the heat in 
the Red Sea was as terrible as my fellow-passengers 
anticipated, he described it as perfect, owing to the cool 
wind then prevailing. After half an hour we parted, 
I taking train to Cairo, where I slept one night ; the next 
day I reached Suez, and embarked on a P. & O. steamer, 
little suspecting the discomforts awaiting me. The much- 
vaunted breeze was there, sure enough ; but it blew 
down the Red Sea, and therefore with us instead of 
against us making all the difference. The heat, by 
night or by day, baffled description on deck or below, in 
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my so-called cold bath or out of it ; the only respite 
was at meal-times, when the punkahs were going. For 
a whole week this had to be endured. At Aden I went 
on shore, hoping thereby to get a breath of fresher air ; 
but it was like the change from the frying-pan to the 
fire, the heat being intensified by radiation from the 
rocky soil. Only when well out in the Indian Ocean 
did existence cease to be a torment. The south-west 
monsoon was blowing strong on our starboard quarter, 
and the only discomfort was the excessive and peculiar 
motion of the ship as, with wind abaft, it was borne 
along by the huge billows. 

When skirting the coast of the island of Socotra 
one night there arose, at about ten o'clock, a cry of 
"man overboard." Immediately the engines were 
stopped and reversed. After backing a mile in the 
direction we had come from a boat was lowered, and 
we watched its light as it grew fainter and fainter, 
until it finally disappeared. For more than an hour 
many of us remained crowded in the stern of the ship, 
so breathless with excitement that none dare speak. 
At last somebody exclaimed, ** There's the light," and 
all saw it. It came nearer and nearer, and when scarcely 
within hail a voice from the ship cried out, " Have 
you got him ? " '* Yes," was the answer from the 
boat ; and then arose a cheer in the stillness of night 
such as I never heard before. 

The rescued one was a Lascar sailor, and we were 
told that the boat's crew, having given up the search, 
were actually returning to the ship without the man 
when one of them said he thought he heard a cry in 
the distance. Whereupon they rowed in the direction 
indicated, and found the individual on the point of 
sinking from exhaustion. It was the general opinion 
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that no European could have kept himself afloat for 
two hours in such a sea. 

A handsome sum of money was collected and pre- 
sented to him and his rescuers, all Lascars. Two 
nights after, at the same hour, again a cry of " man 
overboard " ; the same process was gone through, the 
same general excitement, and the same result in rescue. 
But the consequences to the rescued one were different. 
He was a steward who had jumped through the pantry 
port-hole, for the alleged reason that the head steward 
had found fault with him. He was put in irons, and 
remained below till we reached Point de Galle — not 
because he had risked his own life, but the lives of 
those who so valiantly volunteered to save him. 

At Point de Galle I waited some days for the China 
boat from Bombay, the one I had come by being 
bound for Australia. Here I made excursions into the 
interior, and beheld for the first time all the gorgeous- 
ness of tropical vegetation and scenery. It was a 
novel sensation to me to walk in the jungle and leave 
behind me a trail indicated by the immediate closing 
of the leaves of the sensitive plant (Mimosa sensitiva\ 
which covered the ground like bracken in the New 
Forest of Hampshire. 

A week's steaming from Ceylon brought us into 
the Straits of Malacca and off the island of Penang, 
where, on landing, we spent some hours in visiting 
the waterfall and in eating mangosteens, at that time 
in season ; they are reputed the best fruit in the world, 
but I found, as with all other kinds of tropical fruit, 
that their charms diminish with their novelty — ^the 
flavour is too strong, the supply too abundant. It is 
said that, were oranges rare and their price a guinea each, 
this fruit would be considered the best in the world. 
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On returning on board, one of my fellow-passengers 
from England — Rennie by name, accountant-general 
to the colony of Hongkong by office — introduced me 
to a friend of his, an American gentleman returning from 
Penang to Singapore, where he was in business. As 
the ship would be delayed there for a few days he 
invited us both to his country house, where on arrival he 
found a letter obliging him to quit again immediately ; 
so we were left in possession of a most comfortable 
two-storeyed mansion, with verandahs all round, and 
in the midst of a lovely garden, in which we were 
recommended not to saunter after dark owing to the 
danger from tigers. There was a scare at the time 
owing to a recent accident. 

Although Singapore is only one degree north of the 
equator, the temperature is' pleasant, never exceeding eighty 
degrees. We left without ever seeing our host again. 
The sea was a dead calm to Hongkong, where we both 
put up at the home of Mr. Mercer, the colonial secretary, 
who treated us well and introduced me to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the governor (afterwards Lord Rosmead, and 
High Commissioner at the Cape), and to Lady Robinson. 

The passage up the coast to Shanghai was uneventful, 
and the sea of a calmness which at that precise season 
of the year boded no good. On arrival, the fine bright' 
weather changed to rain, but rain such as I had never 
seen till then ; for two days I was shut up in a most 
uncomfortable hotel, with no diversion but watching, 
from a window, the stream of semi-nude coolies, over 
their ankles in water, carrying bales of goods from 
the steamer which had brought me. Once I visited our 
Consul, Mr. Medhurst, a feat which I accomplished 
by means of a sedan-chair. A boat would have been 
more suitable, such was the state of the streets. 
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The calm sea and heavy downpour continued till 
after embarking at Shanghai, and till we were well away 
from the muddy waters of the Yang-tse-Kiang, which 
extend to many miles from its mouth. On the second 
day a heavy swell commenced, as yet without wind. 
The skipper, who was in bed with a raging fever, 
sent for my only fellow-passenger, a very intelligent 
lieutenant of the French navy, and said there appeared 
every symptom of bad weather, that his chief officer 
was perfectly incompetent to take charge of the ship in 
the circumstances, and would he, the lieutenant, therefore 
do so. The offer was scarcely accepted when night 
came on and the storm burst upon us with indescribable 
fury, heavy seas washing over the decks. Towards ten 
o'clock I took to my bunk in the saloon, and watched 
the purser, a native of Macao, who on his knees before 
a chair was sobbing with terror and decorating its back 
with holy images. 

Continuous noise and motion have always had a 
soporific effijct on me, and I fell asleep till about four 
o'clock, when roused by the lieutenant, who stood before 
me with an open bottle of champagne in one hand and 
a tumbler in the other. *' Drink and be thankful," he 
remarked, ** for we have just cleared some rocks towards 
which we were drifting, and against which the ship would 
have instantly been dashed to pieces ; but we are now 
safe." I did as he bade me and again fell asleep. The 
next morning we took shelter under the lee of an island, 
and then rode at anchor during two days, when the force 
of the storm — a veritable typhoon (from ta^ great, and 
feng^ wind) — having abated, we proceeded on our 
course up the coast, rounded the promontory of Shantung, 
touched at the port of Chifu, and on the next day 
anchored off Taku. 
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During the worst of the storm the lieutenant lost 
his binocular glasses overboard, and I begged him to 
accept mine in remembrance of the perils we had escaped 
from by his skill as a navigator. He was very grateful, 
but seemed puzzled how to do anything for me in 
return. At last he said, " Can you make an omelette 
bavante ? " " No," I replied. *' Then come with me 
to the galley and I will show you." I little suspected 
at the time how soon the culinary knowledge thus 
acquired would stand me in good stead. Here is the 
secret. Mix the eggs slowly and carefolly — avoiding whip- 
ping, or the result will be leathery ; when the omelette 
is cooked, all but on the surface, roll it out of the 
firying-pan on to a dish ; its own heat will do the rest, 
and bubbles ooze out at either end. The term bavante 
may not be generally known, but its inelegant English 
equivalent defines a habit of small in&nts. 

After a two hours' pull in an open boat with my 
instructor in the art of omelette-making, I landed on 
a mud-bank off the Taku forts, procured a cart and mule 
at a village close by, and travelled through the night 
to Tientsin, where I was welcomed by our Consul, Mr. 
Morgan. Here I spent several days in preparation for 
my journey by the River Peiho up to Peking. The 
town was still in occupation by our troops, and I dined 
each night at one or other of the military messes, along 
with Mr. Morgan, who was a great favourite. To 
one of these hospitable entertainments he was unable 
to accompany me — I think it was that of the 67th 
Regiment. After dinner, whist was played till rather 
a late hour, when a chair was sent for, and the bearers 
were ordered to convey me home to the Consulate. We 
proceeded merrily along many narrow streets, till a halt 
was made, the chair deposited, the bearers unharnessed, 
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and I left In solitude, till, daylight appearing, I was enabled 
to ask a passing British soldier to direct me to the 
Consulate, where my host was still asleep, and therefore 
not alarmed by my protracted absence. I suspect my 
kind entertainers of H.M. 67th Regiment must have 
prepaid the chair-bearers to secure me against extortion. 
What became of the chair I never heard. 

After breakfast, H.M. Consul having supplied me 
with the necessary provisions, we proceeded to the spot 
on the river where my " sampan," with a crew of two 
men and a boy, were awaiting me ; I took leave of my 
kind host and entered the boat, to be towed up stream 
by one or the other of the men, with an occasional help 
from the boy. But after two days my provisions, all 
except a small keg of salt butter, turned bad with the 
heat and were thrown overboard. So now came the 
moment for the exercise of my recently acquired culinary 
knowledge. Perceiving a village in the distance, I drew 
an egg on a slip of paper, handed it with a coin to the 
boy, and despatched him without instructions, seeing 
that, as these must necessarily have been in a, to him, 
unknown tongue, they would have been superfluous. 
Nevertheless, I was soon provided with what I needed, 
not only on that but on every succeeding day of 
travelling up the Peiho. 

It was about the sixth or seventh day that I observed 
a boat like my own bearing swiftly down-stream upon 
us, under sail. It was covered up as might be a gondola, 
and hanging down over the side at the bow I noticed 
a pair of legs, whose owner's youthful face and un- 
mistakable cap denoted him to be a British middy. 
Weary with the monotony of the scenery of mud-banks 
and flat ground around me, as well as the companionship 
of my crew^ with whom I could not exchange a word, 
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I hailed my young countryman, and asked how far we 
might be from Peking. I only elicited a vacant stare, 
and he was past. Afterwards I heard that the other 
occupant of the boat was Admiral Sir James Hope, who 
had been on a visit to Sir Frederick Bruce, H.M.'s 
Minister at Peking. 

Admiral Sir James Hope was known in the service, 
which he so greatly adorned, for his invariably courteous 
manner to subordinates. Even when the exigencies of 
his office obliged him to find fault, it was always done 
with an urbanity leaving nothing to be desired, but for 
the hidden sting which it sometimes left behind, like a 
wasp. 

For example, at the disaster of 1858, when our gun- 
boats were treacherously fired upon from the Taku forts, 
one of them got aground. Its young commander, find- 
ing himself utterly helpless and under heavy fire, wisely 
transferred himself and his crew to another vessel, 
returning to his own as soon as it had floated off with 
the tide. He in due course reported the occurrence, 
verbally, to the admiral, and received what he took as 
high commendation for his conduct, till disabused by his 
comrades, to whom he had boasted about the matter. 
It was curtly, but significantly, couched in these words ; 
" We have all done very badly, but you excelled." 

A journey of fifteen miles in a springless cart over 
a roughly paved causeway, with endless fields of tall 
millet on either side, brought me to one of the colossal 
gates of Peking, which is in the form of a parallelogram, 
lying due north and south like most cities in China. 
It is twenty miles in circumference. These ponderous 
gates, all connected with one another by a wall, thirty 
feet high and fifteen wide, are surmounted by lofty, 
massive square towers, pierced with rows of port-holes 
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in an ancient three-decker — and closed with red 
boarding, in the centre of which is painted a sham 
cannon's mouth. 

Through the city, bisecting it into two unequal 
portions, runs a wall, with intercommunication by 
means of two gates. The northern portion is inhabited 
exclusively by Manchus, the southern by Chinese ; but 
the two races are distinguishable only by the feet of 
the female sex, which are of the natural size in the 
former, compressed in the latter. This peculiar custom 
was discussed once at a breakfast given us by a high 
mandarin, who related, as an instance of female con- 
servatism, that some two hundred and fifty years pre- 
viously, when one of the two native factions called in 
the Manchus to their assistance and these established 
themselves on the throne, they issued an edict ordering^ 
all men to shave their heads and wear pig-tails, Tartar 
fashion, while women should discontinue the custom 
of mutilating their feet ; all the men complied with 
the order in six months, but not a woman had yet 
done so. 

On entering the town I passed along a mile of 
broad, dusty streets, teeming with life, noise, and bustle, 
reeking with bad smells of garlic and worse abomina- 
tions. I then crossed a stone bridge spanning a stagnant 
canal, which evidently served as the common cess-pool 
of the locality ; turning to the right, I skirted the 
high wall which surrounds the Legation compound, 
and entered, by a large door-way with a guard-house 
on either side, into a large open space. Here I alighted, 
and a British orderly, in white helmet and red tunic, 
conducted me up some steps on to a stone platform 
and under a huge yellow-tiled roof, supported by 
stout wooden pillars painted red. Thence down step^ 
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again, through a marble-paved court, and under another 
structure similar to the first. I thereupon entered a 
third court, which was studded with flower-beds. On 
three sides were raised platforms with a gorgeously 
painted building on each. The one facing me, and 
much the largest, formed the Minister's quarters ; the 
other two, facing each other, were occupied by his dip- 
lomatic stafF — Hugh Wyndham's on the left, mine on 
the right, as one entered ; Mr. Wade, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, and the corps of student interpreters, residing 
in another portion of the compound. 

I found Mr. Bruce, subsequently Sir Frederick, 
confined to his bed after a bad carriage accident ; but 
although for weeks scarcely able to move, he was busily 
engaged in the examination of long lists of British 
claims for compensation, arising from losses sustained 
in the war of the previous year. During those weeks 
I sat by his bedside for many hours each day, writing 
down his awards as they were dictated to me, with 
the result that nearly all concerned protested against 
the alleged insufficiency of the amount awarded. It 
testifies, however, to the judicial ability of my chief, 
a trained lawyer by profession, that, on his submitting 
the decisions to the home Government, all were returned 
with unqualified approval. 

But this dealing with claims formed, at the time, 
only a small portion of the onerous duties and heavy 
responsibilities thrown upon H.M.'s Minister. There 
were, besides, the organisation of the consulates at the 
posts newly opened out on the coast in accordance 
with the stipulations of the Treaty of Tientsin, which 
had been negotiated in 1858 by the Minister's brother. 
Lord Elgin — the chief difficulty involved being the ap- 
portionment of the ground of the foreign ** ^ttlements," 
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each country claiming river frontage — even in cases 
when such country was represented by no trading 
community, the object of its agents being speculation, 
and to undersell the most available plots to trading firms 
of other countries. 

Then, the organisation of the foreign customs under 
Sir Robert Hart, who was appointed chief superintendent 
by the Chinese Government at the suggestion of Mr. 
Bruce — his view being that, so long as the import 
duties were intercepted by local Chinese authorities at 
the open ports, and not forwarded to the central 
Government at Peking, the lattter would remain blind 
to the advantages of, and therefore opposed to, foreign 
commerce. 

Finally there was the Taiping rebellion, which com- 
menced in the extreme south of China and was now 
extending northward — the movement being morally, and 
in not a few instances physically, supported by the 
foreign community, both missionary and mercantile, the 
first under the delusion that it aimed at conversion to 
Christianity, the second that it would lead to freer 
admission of their goods. 

But events soon proved the fallacy of such views, 
and Mr. Bruce, with his singularly unerring judgment, 
saw that the Imperial Government, with all its faults, 
must be maintained if peace, order, prosperity, and 
consequently foreign commerce, were to revive. He 
therefore determined that the rebellion must be stamped 
out, and, with a view to effecting this, he suggested 
the appointment of Gordon, whose extraordinary success, 
afterwards, in capturing twenty-two rebel cities is too 
well known to need description here ; but it may interest 
my readers if I narrate the circumstances which led to 
the well-known fact that, during the greater portion 
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of his campaign, he carried no weapon but a walking- 
stick. 

The following explanation was given me by the 
hero himself, some years after, when passing through 
Vienna on his way to Galatz to take up his post as 
British member of the international Danube commission. 

It was at the siege of either Nankin or Soochow, 
when acting in combination with the Imperial General 
Sankolinsin, that Gordon received a message from the three 
rebel leaders within the city, offering submission if he, 
personally, would guarantee them their lives. Having 
sought for and obtained the consent of the Chinese General 
Sankolinsin, Gordon gave the rebel leaders the assurance 
desired ; the town surrendered, and they were brought 
before this Chinaman, who, on perceiving they had not 
shaved their heads in token of submission, ordered them 
to be decapitated on the spot. 

Exasperated beyond control by such treachery, Gordon 
armed himself with a revolver and was hastening to the 
general's tent with the intention of chastising him in 
the most summary manner for his breach of faith, when 
suddenly he paused, and, coming on reflection to the 
conclusion that his contemplated act was simple murder, 
he threw away his weapon and took an oath, so long as 
he remained in China, never again to carry any more 
formidable weapon than a cane. 

It was about this time that the Chinese Ministers 
called on Mr. Bruce, and besought him to advise them 
how they could bestow on Gordon a substantial token 
of their appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by him to the Imperial cause, he having, they said, 
refused the oflFer of the sum of ;^3,ooo as a gratuity, 
irrespective of his pay. More in jest than in earnest 
Mr. Bruce replied, " Give him the yeUow umbrella," 
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the equivalent of which, in Europe, would be a marshal's 
baton. The hint was acted upon, and the dignity accepted. 
I understand that over the mantelpiece in the Royal 
Engineers' mess-room at Chatham there now hangs a 
full-length portrait of Grordon, dressed as a Chinese field- 
marshal, with a yellow umbrella. 

The climate of Peking is peculiar. I found that the 
winters, with the exception of an occasional dust-storm, 
were always sunshiny, but intensely cold, so that riding 
was not much indulged in ; we took exercise, always 
well wrapped up in furs, by visiting the curio-shops 
or a walk on the dividing wall above-mentioned, only 
half a mile distant from the Legation. In summer, when 
leaves were on the trees, the view from the wall was like 
a great forest, with the distant gates towering above it. 

Our material wants were well cared for. The game 
market at this season was a sight. Hundreds of 
antelope from the high tableland of Mongolia, and 
wild boar, pheasants, and huge fish — all hard frozen — 
came in immense quantities on camel-back from Manchuria. 
Mr. Bruce had brought out an excellent French cook 
and an English housekeeper, Mrs. Reynolds, whose 
proficiency in the art of cake-making was much ap- 
preciated by us, as well as visitors ; it became proverbial 
throughout the coast of China. But our mental re- 
quirements were not so satisfactorily provided for ; 
during four months when access to the coasts by mail 
steamers was prevented by ice, we remained without 
a letter or newspaper from home. This drawback was 
subsequently remedied by the landing of mails at the 
nearest ice-free port of Chifu, whence they were despatched 
overland by cart — a distance of four hundred miles. 

In the month of March the weather would suddenly 
change from extreme cold to heat. On the occasion 
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of my first experience of these sudden transitions, I 
resolved to take boat down the river to Tientsin, in 
order to provide myself with a couple of Indian-bred 
saddle-horses before the final departure of the British 
troops. I performed the journey in four days, which 
is half the time I expended in ascending the Peiho 
River some months previously. The ice had not quite 
melted on the banks, notwithstanding that the weather 
was oppressively hot. After effecting my purchases and 
witnessing some really excellent private theatricals, got 
up by our officers, I retraced my homeward steps under 
brilliantly warm weather, shooting many wild duck as 
they passed up and down the river over my boat. But 
on the afternoon of the third day the whole of the 
westward horizon became obscured as with an orange- 
coloured curtain, which gradually drew nearer, causing 
the temperature to fell and the cold wind to take the 
place of the perfect calm and heat I had experienced 
since my departure from Peking. Nearer and nearer 
to us drew this curtain, extending from the earth high 
up into the sky (De Quincey admirably describes a 
similar scene in his narrative of the flight of Cossacks 
of the Don) ; and, as it approached, I observed my 
boatmen hurriedly getting out their sheep-skin furs and 
boarding up the sampan ; in another moment, though the 
sun was still high, we were wrapped in utter darkness, 
and in this darkness we lay underneath the boat-covering 
for over thirty-six hours — that is, till the morning of 
the third day, when the storm of dust had cleared off, 
and the sun shone brighdy, while all the wind had ceased ; 
but we were ice-bound. So, perceiving a village a few 
miles off, I despatched a man for a cart, in which I con- 
tinued my journey to Peking, meeting with many corpses of 
wayfarers who, blinded by dust, had perished on the road. 



CHAPTER IV 

PEKING {continued) 

SCX)N after my return to Peking we heard that such 
a dust-storm as I experienced had not been known 
for fifty years. 

The mortality caused in the province of Chili was 
appalling, and from Tientsin the Consul reported that 
some fifty large junks had been blown clean out of the 
river. My own immunity from a like fate I attribute 
to the height of the banks in the locality where my 
boat was made fast. The wind had carried the dust, 
after the usual months of winter drought, oflF the 
Mongolian desert of Gobi, over the plain of Peking, 
and out to sea as far as Japan. My poor horses, with 
the Chinese groom in charge, arrived some days after 
me in a pitiable condition — their coats staring and eyes 
bloodshot. 

The most striking peculiarity of the climate of 
Peking, the latitude of which is similar to that of 
Constantinople, Naples, Madrid, and New York, consists 
in its extremes of heat and cold. From September of 
one year till June of the following year there fell not 
a drop of rain or flake of snow ; while in mid-winter, 
although water froze twelve inches thick with ice, the 
alluvial soil around Peking was so devoid of moisture 
that it yielded to the horses' feet to the depth of several 
inches. 

57 
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There were days at this season when the air was 
so charged with electricity that horses' manes and tails 
would stand out like plumes, with each hair erect, 
and instandy collapse if the ungloved hand were passed 
over either. 

From the middle of June till the middle of September 
we had rarely a day without heavy rain and intervals 
of sunshine. During these months the drains, previously 
blocked with decaying matter in the form of dogs, cats, 
and even human remains, would overflow and deposit 
these horrors in the miles of streets one had to splash 
through to reach the open country. Under these circum- 
stances we found it less odious to quit the Legation and 
disperse ourselves among the spacious temples perched 
on the slopes of the high hills, some twelve miles to the 
westward of the city — the Minister with his immediate 
staflF in one temple and the student interpreters in another, 
each of the latter with his Chinese teacher. 

Here, at least, if not free from intense heat, one 
breathed pure air, and could take rides when the 
weather held up for a few hours. 

These Buddhist temple compounds contained separate 
quarters for strangers — well shaded by tall trees — a 
paved court, flanked on three sides by pretty buildings, 
and the fourth side open to the vast view of the plain 
of Peking. Our propinquity to the priests occasioned 
little inconvenience. At first, when in the midst of a 
meal, they would some of them call, ostensibly to inquire 
after our health. We had incautiously encouraged such 
visits by oflFering them wine, which religious scruples 
induced them to decline, till assured that it was a 
preservative against fever — in short, medicine ; when it 
became so popular, especially in the form of brown 
sherry, that we were fain to serve it out to them with 
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an admixture of quinine, the bitterness of which soon 
reduced the number of their visits and arrested a too 
rapid consumption of our wine stock. 

The proverbial dolce far niente of an Italian 
villeggiatura was not indulged in by us. Each 
arrival of the fortnightly mails from England and the 
coast brought sufficient work to occupy us for many 
hours of the day. In the evening Mr. Bruce would 
read aloud to us. The charm with which he did so 
was unequalled in my experience. He was the only 
reader I ever knew who could make the matter read 
delightful, irrespective of its merits. Although indolent 
as regards routine work — ^and apt to postpone it, unless 
urged by his staff — he was not so in reading ; and he 
would devour large cases of books sent out by every 
mail from Mudie's. I never knew him retire for the night 
without a volume under his arm, which he would exchange 
for another next day. His passion for reading and his 
memory were prodigious. Like Macaulay, he would 
devour books by armfuls. His brilliant brother, Lord 
Elgin, once made the remark, so characteristic of both, 
how much he regretted not to possess his brother 
Frederick's brains — " I should have made so much 
better use of them." But he did make use of them when 
called upon to decide, at a most critical moment, whether 
to support the cause of the dynasty or of the rebels, and 
he chose the former alternative as the lesser of two evils. 
It was the adoption of this policy and its grateful 
recc^nition by the Chinese Government that enabled him 
to hold a position so unique in diplomacy, and suggested 
the happy remark at the time, that the two brothers, one 
as envoy to China, the other as Viceroy of India, were 
ruling half the human race. But it was only too long 
after that he received the well-merited order of the 
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" Bath," an honour he would have prized infinitely more 
had it been conferred when the British community on 
the coast of China, and those at home who were engaged 
in the trade with that country, were all assailing him and 
clamouring for his recall. 

Sir Frederick Bruce, as I shall now style him, was 
one whose personality never failed to charm all who knew 
him. His commanding presence, his white hair and 
beard, contrasting pleasantly with the soft dark eyes 
peculiar to his race, but above all his voice, combined 
to fascinate all who met him, and especially those 
privileged to hear him read aloud. Among these I may 
mention Mr. and Mrs. Burlingame, of the United 
States Legation, whose company he and I would enjoy 
for several hours every afternoon, when we were pre- 
vented by the inclemency of the weather from a gallop 
across country. 

The Chinese admired especially his calm and dignified 
demeanour on all occasions. With them, as with the 
Japanese, control of temper and observance of the out- 
ward forms of courtesy towards an opponent is expected 
even under the most trying circumstances ; and they 
found these qualities in Sir Frederick. His adherence 
to forms did not, however, exclude strong language upon 
occasion, especially if not understood by those whom it 
would have oflfended. 

An amusing story is told of him when once with 
Wade at the Chinese Foreign Department. The latter 
was pressing with much vehemence and warmth of manner 
upon Prince Kung the absolute necessity of speedy 
settlement of some long-protracted question, when the 
Prince, observing Sir Frederick's serenity, remarked to 
Wade that his ** chief" appeared to attach slight im- 
portance to the matter. On this remark being explained 
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in English to him, Sir Frederick retorted with a smile 
and the usual merry twinkle in his eye, " Tell the 
Prince, Wade, that I am d— d angry." 

On another occasion, when a foreign colleague be- 
sought Sir Frederick, as a personal favour, to support 
him in an endeavour to obtain the release of a valuable 
steamer, which had been seized for an infraction of the 
customs regulations without warrant for so drastic a 
measure, he told Wade to go to the Yamun (the Chinese 
Foreign Office) and " tell those fellows not to make 

d d fools of themselves." It is not recorded in what 

precise terms the message was delivered, but the steamer 
was at once released. 

On the termination of the wet season and the begin- 
ning of the glorious weather of early autumn, we returned 
to the city and prepared for the yearly sporting trip to 
Mongolia, a five days' journey on horseback. 

The first night was spent at Nankow, a small town 
at the foot of a range of hills, from which we descended 
the next day into a broad and fertile valley, drained by 
a river, whose course we followed for fifty miles ; then 
over another range of hills and into another large valley, 
in the midst of which is situated the huge square walled 
town of Sienhua — lying, like Peking, due north and 
south ; there we passed the night at one of the numerous 
inns which, for the convenience of belated travellers, 
are outside the gates, these being closed at night. The 
next morning we skirted the whole of the southern wall, 
then the western wall, and continued in a north-westerly 
direction. I give these particulars in anticipation of 
my account of an unpleasant adventure on our return 
journey. It is the town which the German forces, during 
the late war, captured after some fighting on their way to 
Chianchiakow, or Kalgan, as it is called by the Russians 
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At the latter town the Russian tea agency buys all 
the so-called " Caravan " tea, and forwards it on camel- 
back through Mongolia to the Siberian frontier town 
of Kiachta, whence it is conveyed in winter on sledges 
to Russia. This tea, in order to avoid pulverisation 
on so rough a journey, is less roasted than for transport 
by sea ; hence its light colour. 

On quitting Kalgan we took a full day to ascend 
by a gende slope to the high plateau of Mongolia, on 
the edge of which are still to be seen the brick debris 
of the great wall of China, which dates from two hundred 
and fifty years before the Christian era. But where 
granite was available for its construction, as on the 
mountains right and left of us, we could clearly make 
out with our glasses that it was still in a good state of 
preservation. 

After a few hours' ride over the undulating grass- 
land of Mongolia, redolent with thyme and other 
aromatic herbs, we put up at an uninhabited, semi-ruined 
house, where we remained for a week or ten days with 
a view to hunting a sort of antelope, named whang 
yang or yellow sheep, which is very abundant. The 
morning after our arrival we were visited by several 
mounted Mongols from neighbouring encampments, 
to whom was explained the object of our coming. 

The Mongols having provided us with fresh steeds, 
we started off, after breakfast, in separate directions, 
each preceded by a native guide, who, while cantering 
along, would keep a sharp look-out for antelope. On 
sighting a herd, so distant that we could scarcely make 
it out through glasses, he would gallop off at a tangent 
for twenty minutes, describing the segment of a circle ; 
then stop, dismount, hold the two horses, and point in 
the direction of the yet invisible herd over the brow 
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of the opposite hill ; whereupon foot stalking com- 
menced, with the usual result that, misled by the extreme 
clearness of the atmosphere at an elevation of five 
thousand feet above the sea-level, one's bullet struck the 
ground at a point not more than half the distance * to the 
quarry. Another half-hour's gallop, however, would 
bring one in view of another herd, when the process 
was gone through again, with, but too often, the same 
result. 

Nothing astonished me more in these Mongolian 
hunting expeditions than the keen sight of the native. 
It had been, until recently, my impression that such 
extraordinary power of vision must be the result of 
many centuries of evolution ; but I am now informed 
by a nephew, who went through a large portion of the 
South African campaign as a volunteer, that the long- 
sightedness for which the Boers are credited was acquired 
by the British marksman, after only a comparatively 
short residence in the country. 

Let me give an instance of this power of vision 
in the Mongol. I was one day following my guide 
at a hand-gallop, when he suddenly reined in, fixed his 
eyes on some distant spot in the high grass — which I 
could not for the life of me perceive, even with my 
glasses — shook his head in doubt, and started off at a 
fast gallop for twenty minutes. He then '* brought up " 
midway between the bottom and top of a gentle slope, 
took my horse's rein, and beckoned me to dismount 
and walk up the rest of the slope. When I reached 
the top and obtained a view of the corresponding slope 
I saw a dead antelope, no doubt wounded on a previous 
day by one of our party. A fox was lying close by, 
having a good meal. That fox never enjoyed another, 
and I took his place, making my supper off the antelope 
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that evening on rejoining my companions. But whether 
I ever explained the precise manner in which the venison 
was captured on that occasion is a point which I cannot 
at this distance of years remember. 

I may mention, parenthetically, that on my return 
to London I called on several of the best-known gun- 
makers, and asked if they could not make me a rifle 
with lower trajectory, by elongating the bullet and in- 
creasing the charge of powder ; in short, the ** Express " 
rifle, with the invention of which I have been falsely 
credited. The idea had long existed, but it was found 
that increased initial velocity caused the bullet to tear 
instead of turning in the barrel. This fatal objection 
was in the end obviated by less twist, flatter grooving 
in the barrel, and slower ignition of the powder. By 
such means a trajectory which is practically point-blank 
at two hundred yards was obtained, an improvement 
quite sufficient for ordinary purposes. 

My experiences with this new method of rifling were 
very satisfactory, especially at long distances in the open 
pampas of South America, where it is difl[icult to ap- 
proach within four hundred yards of deer, and especially 
when chamois-shooting in Austria, where the quarry is 
sonjetimes fifty yards above or below one, necessitating 
higher elevation in the first case, and lower depression 
in the second, than on level ground. It is a fact of 
which I was not aware till I tried it, that a projectile 
falls more rapidly from the plane of the barrel if the 
latter is pointed upwards, and less rapidly if downwards ; 
hence the enormous advantage of a flat trajectory in 
chamois-shooting. My sporting friends in Austria were 
so struck with the fact that I was asked by a score 
of them to order similar weapons to my own, the 
*' Henry deer-sporting rifle " ; among them were Prince 
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Louis Esterhazy, subsequently so well known in London 
as Austro-Hungarian military attache, and Count 
Tassilo Festitics, whose magnificent deer-forest in 
Hungary I shall allude to in my chapter on Vienna. 

I had good proof, if any were needed, of the defect 
of the old high-trajectory rifle in mountain shooting. 
It came about as follows. A chamois had been wounded, 
as shown by blood-marks in the snow, of which some 
still remained at that altitude, though the month was 
July. The head-keeper, on coming to the spot where the 
guns had assembled after the drive, at once declared his 
ability to overtake the wounded animal, and invited me, 
as a novice in that particular kind of sport, to accompany 
him to its " sanctuary," to give the coup-de-grdce. I 
readily assented, and off we jogged for fully twenty 
minutes among stunted oaks till we had reached the 
foot of a lofty cliff, when we slackened down the pace 
and proceeded cautiously along its foot. After some 
minutes he pointed upwards and whispered, " There he 
is " ; adding, " you are out of breath with running, so 
wait a while — he will not move from where he thinks 
himself so secure." The impression made on me was 
that of a large black goat painted on the smooth face 
of the perpendicular rock, for I could not detect from 
where I stood, about fifty yards from the foot of the 
difF, any ledge capable of affording a suflicient foothold 
for such an animal. Nevertheless, I took deliberate aim, 
fired, and missed, several times, the quarry never moving ; 
at last, perceiving that my bullet struck the rock a yard 
too low, even at the short distance of about eighty yards, 
I put up my two-hundred-yard sight, fired, and down 
came the chamois. Yet my weapon was a good one 
of its sort, and I not inexperienced in its use, as two 
old friends, " Burmah " and the present commodore of 

5 
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the Royal yacht squadron, could testify, after witnessing 
my performances with it in Albania the previous year. 

I must, after this digression, return to the subject 
of my expedition to Mongolia. On conclusion of our 
antelope-hunting, more remarkable for the delightful 
cantering over grass than the slaughter of game — 
though the latter always sufficed to stock our larder 
— we turned our steps homeward with much regret. 

It was in the evening of the second day, after de- 
scending from the plateau of Mongolia and while 
approaching the north-eastern corner of the town of 
Sienhua, that, observing in the distance a lagoon with 
wild duck on it, I deviated from the track we were 
following, while my companions and the pack-mules 
continued their course. 

Having bagged some duck and put the rest to flight 
I hastened after our caravan, and seeing that the gate 
of the town was being closed for the night, after the 
entrance of the last of a string of mules, I dashed through, 
despite the efforts of the gate-keepers to shut me out. 
I then followed the mules, in the belief that my friends 
were in front and had adopted my suggestion that 
when returning we should enter the city, cross it 
diagonally to reach our inn, which was situated outside 
the south-eastern corner, and thus cut off the great 
angle round which we had travelled on the outward 
journey. Gratified by this moral victory, as I thought, 
I continued leisurely close behind the hindmost mule, 
as it was then quite dark. On reaching, however, a 
more frequented and better lighted quarter of the town, 
I discovered, to my great dismay, that the mules' burden 
consisted not of luggage but of loads of charcoal. With 
the gate shut behind me there was no alternative but 
to continue to follow them. After half an hour's journey 
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along dark streets they suddenly entered through a 
doorway into an enclosed yard. I observed, for the 
second time, that preparations were being made to shut 
me out, so I did as before, and forced my way 
through. 

When once inside I dismounted, and endeavoured 
to make it understood by signs that I wished some one 
to accompany me. After a long discussion among 
themselves, one of the men volunteered to do so. 
Whereupon I clutched his sleeve with one hand, leading 
my horse with the other, and we proceeded along the 
dark streets for another mile or so, when he suddenly 
stopped and endeavoured to shake me off. But I 
gripped him all the tighter, mindful as I was of the 
fete, not many weeks previously, of one of the soldiers 
of our English escort at Peking, whose body was 
brought to the Legation one morning with his skull 
battered in. 

My guide, on perceiving that I had not taken in 
the situation, pointed upwards towards the top of the 
house in front of which we had halted, and there, 
against the sky, I beheld to my unspeakable relief a 
large cross. This was evidently a Roman Catholic 
mission-house, so I relaxed my hold on the sleeve 
and its owner hurried off without even waiting for a 
gratuity. 

After repeated loud knocks at the door I heard 
steps, and saw a light through its chinks. Presently 
I was spoken to in Chinese ; I answered in French, 
whereupon the steps and light retreated, and I remained 
wondering what I should do next. Then again I heard 
steps, and on being addressed in French I explained 
who I was, how I came there, etc., and the door was 
opened to me by a Lazarist fether, who apologised 
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for having kept me so long waiting, owing to his 
having already retired to bed, and invited me to supper 
and pass the night. At first I declined, entreating him 
to give me a guide to enable me forthwith to rejoin 
my friends, who I feared would be greatly alarmed 
by my long absence. But he pressed me so warmly, 
pleading his loneliness, that I at last accepted his offer 
of a meal if he would allow me to leave immediately 
after. This he consented to do, and we sat down to 
supper, he having previously opened a case of claret. 
This had been given him six months before by Sir 
Frederick Bruce, when stopping at his house with the 
French Minister and Madame de Bourboulon, who 
were then on their way to Europe by Mongolia and 
Siberia, Sir Frederick accompanying them as far as 
the Great Wall. 

On quitting the good phe I hastened with his 
guide to the south-eastern gate, where, after much 
hesitation and the bestowal of a douceur on the gate- 
keepers, I was suffered to pass through, and early in 
the morning rejoined my companions at the inn, to 
which they had just returned, after retracing their steps 
for many miles in the vain attempt to find me on the 
road. 

During my residence in Peking a diplomatic 
" incident " occurred, so dramatic and amusing that 
I am tempted to relate it — there being no indiscretion 
involved, as the matter was at the time in all its details 
generally known. 

Sir Frederick Bruce received one day notice from 
the Foreign Office in London that Colonel Raaslof, 
once Danish Minister of War, was on his way to China 
to negotiate a treaty of commerce, and requesting Sir 
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Frederick to extend his assistance and good offices to the 
Danish envoy. 

The Chinese Government were in consequence 
apprised, and their willingness to meet the wishes of the 
Danish Government, as well as their desire that the 
n^otiations should, as in all previous similar cases, be 
carried on at Tientsin and not at the capital, was 
intimated to Colonel RaaslQf in a letter (sent to await 
him at Tientsin), in which Sir Frederick offered the 
hospitality of the Legation when the envoy should 
come to Peking. 

After some weeks it was announced to the Legation 
by the Chinese Foreign Office officials that the Danish 
envoy, in disregard of their expressed wishes and in 
opposition to all precedent, had, after arriving at Tientsin, 
continued his journey to the capital. Such behaviour, 
they said, could not be tolerated ; and notice should be 
sent to him by Sir Frederick that, if he persisted in such 
a course, measures would be taken to prevent his passing 
through the gate of the town. 

Sir Frederick thereupon sent his usual recommendation 

through Mr. Wade that they should not make " d d 

fools of themselves," and at the same time expressed 
his opinion that the envoy might be coming in a private 
capacity to consult with himself, before meeting the 
Chinese commissioners at Tientsin. 

An English mounted orderly, in uniform, with a 
spare saddle-horse, was sent to meet the envoy in order 
to insure him against any unpleasantness when entering 
the town. 

As soon as Colonel Raaslof met the escort and was 
in the saddle he set off^ at a gallop, followed by the soldier ; 
passed through the gate without molestation ; resumed 
the galloping pace as though he knew the way, until 
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he found himself in a perfect maze of narrow and 
crowded streets ; he then drew up and, turning to his 
escort, inquired the way. But by this time poor 
"Tommy" had lost his bearings and could not tell. 
So they wandered for a couple of hours, till they met 
a high mandarin, borne in a chair of state and preceded 
by an out-rider, to whom the colonel appealed by signs 
for directions, which the mandarin, with the courtesy 
so characteristic of his race, answered by signs plainly 
indicating that he was invited to follow. This the 
colonel did through many streets ; and on the party 
halting at the entrance of a large compound, where 
stood a strong guard '* at attention," he was invited 
to dismount and enter, with the result that he found 
himself seated in a hall of audience and in the midst 
of high officials, who plied him with many cups of tea 
and kindly attentions. 

At length appeared a gentleman in European dress. 
This was Dr. Williams, the famous Chinese scholar, 
secretary and interpreter of the United States Legation, 
and author of the monumental work entitled The Middle 
Kingdom. 

After having from all sides been made acquainted 
with the situation, he proceeded amidst much amusement 
to inform Wen-Sian, the famous Chinese statesman and 
leading member, under Prince Kung, of the Zungli- 
Yamun, or Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that he had 
himself introduced the envoy whose entry into the 
capital was to have been resisted by force. 

The end of it all was that Colonel Raaslftf, against 
all precedent, was then and there invited to negotiate 
his treaty at Peking ; and when he at last reached the 
Legation, where we were all wondering why his luggage- 
carts had alone arrived, he informed us of his un- 
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premeditated but most successful interview with the 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

During the second year of my residence at Peking, 
Hugh Wyndham was transferred to Berlin and succeeded 
by Dudley Saurin. In the third year Sir F. Bruce 
went home and was soon after appointed Minister at 
Washington, where he became most popular, Thomas 
Wade remaining in charge at Peking. He was not 
long after raised to the rank of Minister. On retire- 
ment he became Professor of Chinese at Cambridge. 

When I had completed my third year in China I 
applied for and obtained leave of absence, and I was 
about to proceed home by Japan and North America 
when two American gendemen, Messrs. Pumpelly and 
Walsh, just arrived from Japan, asked me to change 
my route and accompany them to Europe by way of 
Mongolia and Siberia. This was a risky undertaking 
at the commencement of winter, but I accepted, 
nevertheless, and at once began my preparations. I 
sold my Indian stud-bred horses and purchased a stout 
Tartar pony, and a cart to sleep in at night, as did 
my companions. Our provisions were bought in 
common. 

In the beginning of November, 1864, we made a 
start, surrounded by many friends who had come to 
bid us God-speed, our only escort, besides the 
Chinese pack-mule drivers, being a Cossack, whom Mr. 
Vlangali, the Russian Minister, supplied to us for 
protection. He was a Buriat and a native of Siberia. 

As I am on the subject of missionaries in China 
I feel tempted to give my general impressions respecting 
them, as derived from those who studied the question 
on the spot. The Times newspaper published recently 
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an obituary on the death of Monseigncur Favier, the 
aged French Bishop of Peking, whom I knew personally. 
It justly eulogises him for his exemplary work during 
more than forty years that he held that office in China, 
and credits him with having been the first to raise an 
alarm, although unheeded, concerning the movement 
which developed into the " Boxer " crisis ; also, with 
having, however unconsciously, been the cause of that 
crisis by availing himself of his great influence, backed 
by the support of France, to insist that the Lazarist 
fathers, dispersed throughout the' country, should 
hold mandarinic rank and be given by local authorities 
all the privileges and immunities usual to such rank. 

On reading the newspaper par^'raph in question 
I was forcibly reminded of a conversation carried on 
in my presence more than forty years ago by Sir 
Frederick Bruce and M. Berthemy, the French Minister. 
Both foresaw the time when proselytism, conducted on 
the lines then in vogue, would lead to trouble ; and 
each grounded his apprehensions on the mistaken policy 
of the particular class of missionary whom he was 
expected to protect. 

M. Berthemy wound up the discussion with the 
following remarkable words : '* What missionaries of all 
denominations lack is self-denial [abnegation] — in the 
one case physical, in the other moral." He gave an 
instance of the latter, which had quite recently come 
to his knowledge and he had been reluctantly compelled 
to deal with. Two Chinamen in an adjoining province 
entered into litigation about some house property. One 
of them, foreseeing the loss of his case, called upon the 
nearest Roman Catholic missionary, and urging upon 
him his desire to profess the Christian faith, besought 
the Lazarist pire to prepare him for admission to his 
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communion, which was accordingly done. After the 
lapse of some weeks the new convert complained to 
the phre that, owing to conversion, he had lost his 
suit. Whereupon the priest, indignant at such apparent 
injustice, represented the case to his bishop, who com- 
plained to M. Berthemy, who in turn complained to 
the Foreign Office authorities, on the ground that 
the Chinaman's deprivation of his property, owing to 
his conversion, constituted a breach of the article in 
the Franco-Chinese Treaty which grants liberty of 
conscience, and that consequently restitution must be 
made. Whereupon the property was handed over to 
the wily convert, whose title to it, as M. Berthemy 
afterwards discovered, was absolutely unfounded. 

** What must have been," continued M. Berthemy, 
"the moral effect throughout the locality of such 
unjustifiable interference with the decision of the native 
authorities } " 

At the same time, one cannot but sympathise with 
these devoted Lazarists, whose life is so hard compared 
with that of Protestant missionaries. They are dispersed 
singly, in the midst of teeming humanity, but morally 
alone ; sometimes for years, without the relief given 
even to the worst criminal when his mind begins to 
give way under the unbearably severe punishment of 
solitary confinement. 

The repeated entreaties of my good host at Sienhua, 
that I should remain with him yet a while (though I 
belonged neither to his communion, nor his nationality), 
are evidence of the feet that a man of one colour cannot 
live exclusively among those of another without detriment 
to his mental state. 

I believe that the apparent greater success in China 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries is due to celibacy, 
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and a better knowledge of the language, acquired from 
much longer residence in the country. As marriage of 
priests is not recognised by Buddhists, the ordinary 
Chinaman cannot conceive how it can exist in other 
religions. He, therefore, concludes that marriage in the 
case of Protestant missionaries is a mere pretence, and 
the only distinction he makes between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic missionaries is that the former bring 
their concubines with them, while the latter leave them 
at home. 

Now, as regards acquisition of the language. It 
may interest those who, like myself, are unacquainted 
with Chinese writing, to know that it is composed, as 
I was told, of some two hundred and fifty radicals only, 
and that the eighty thousand characters said to constitute 
the language are combinations — monograms, one might 
call them — of such radicals ; the substantive being 
always on the left and the adjective on the right, the 
two interlacing as in a monogram. But if one should 
meet with an unfamiliar compound character, it necessitates 
patience and dexterity in analysing to arrive at the precise 
meaning. I should also explain — in order to render 
the following anecdote intelligible — that every sound in 
this monosyllabic language may be expressed in four 
different ways — *' tones," as they are called by the 
sinologues. .Thus the sound written '*hsu" by English- 
men may be pronounced in the ordinary way, or by 
prolonging it, as in "hsu-u," or by slightly raising or 
lowering the voice at its termination. 

Sir Frederick Bruce, desiring to improve himself in 
the vernacular, had engaged a private *' teacher," 
who always sat in his study in the day-time, and acted 
in the evening as our billiard-marker, an office which 
some one * assured him was held in Europe as equivalent 
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in rank to that of a judge, consequently of great 
dignity. This teacher mentioned one day that he had 
attended, on the previous evening, a discourse delivered 
by an English missionary on the subject of a " pig-" 
Puzzled by such a statement, Mr. Wade was called in 
and asked to question the teacher more minutely as 
to so incredible an occurrence. It turned out that 
the lecturer used the wrong tone in the ultimate syllable 
of "Ye-hsu" (Jesus), with the result of utterly mis- 
leading the audience on the subject of his discourse. 

Soon after I was present at the reception of some 
British missionaries, who had come to Peking for the 
purpose of endeavouring to obtain that fuller support 
from the Legation to which they considered themselves 
entitled. 

Sir Frederick recounted the above incident, and 
impressed on them the necessity, before attempting to 
preach to the native, that they should make themselves 
familiar with its language by more study, and greater 
length of residence in the country ; and he illustrated 
his views by narrating the case of the famous Jesuit 
missionary, Ricci, in the seventeenth century, who, before 
venturing to preach to the people in their own tongue, 
studied it for twenty years as an acolyte in a Buddhist 
temple. He subsequently rose to such eminence as 
an astronomer (I often inspected on the walls of Peking 
his beautiful bronze instruments, recently removed to 
Berlin) that the Emperor Khang-hsi raised him to the 
rank of Minister. The distinction thus conferred on 
a foreigner caused great jealousy, and an attempt was 
made by the other Ministers to depose him from his 
high position. They accused him to the Emperor of 
being an impostor, with great pretensions to know- 
ledge, but really knowing nothing. Whereupon the 
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Emperor observed that he would put his Ministers to 
the test as to their knowledge, and for this purpose 
he ordered them all, Ricci included, that they should 
there and then calculate the precise hour and minute 
at which the sun would rise on the morrow. When 
the time came, all proved to be wrong except Ricci ; 
whereupon (continued Sir Frederick) His Majesty, 
addressing his Ministers, said, " You are a d— d set 
of ignorant impostors yourselves, whereas this man, 
whom you accuse of being one, knows something ! " 

" Could you tell me, sir," whispered the Scotch 
missioner next whom I was sitting, "where Sir 
Frederick found the exact words used by the Emperor 
on that occasion ? *' 

The question of the so-called " worship of ancestors " 
has long presented itself as a stumbling-block to 
missionary enterprise of every Christian denomination, 
the cessation of its practice (a supposed form of idolatry) 
having always been made a condition for admission into 
the Christian communion. But some of the most noted 
scholars — sinologues, as they are termed — such as Sir 
Thomas Wade, have held that the Chinese word 
describing the practice does not imply worship, but 
veneration. This view seems to me to be borne out 
by the Chinese themselves, the better educated of whom 
have declared that a faith whose adherents oppose a 
ceremony implying respect towards those to whom a 
man is indebted for his very life cannot be the true 
one, nor can their countrymen, who professedly adopt 
it, be sincere. 

It is a very remarkable fact, as corroborating 
this opinion, that, out of more than fifty Chinese 
employed at our Legation in various capacities during 
the first year of its establishment — all of whom had 
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been recommended by the French Lazarist fathers — 
scarcely half a dozen were left when I came away after 
three years, the rest having been dismissed for im- 
pudence, incompetence, or dishonesty, and replaced by 
non-Christians ; than whom I never knew a better lot 
in any country. 

I here state simply a fact, of which I leave to others 
the explanation. 



CHAPTER V 

MONGOLIA 
1864— 1865 

THE first five days of the journey were over the 
familiar road already described, the only change 
being that at Kalgan we halted for four days to conclude 
a written contract with Mongolian camel-drivers, to 
convey us and our carts and provisions in twenty-six 
days to the Siberian frontier town of Kiachta. 

Thanks to the valuable assistance of the local Russian 
tea agent, and the Chinese Government passports with 
which we were furnished, we succeeded, at last, in 
obtaining the services of four Mongol guides and 
twenty-two camels. 

We left Kalgan one evening in a heavy snowstorm. 
As the ascent to the summit of the plateau, though not 
steep, was too much for camels to draw the carts, this 
work was done by horses. On reaching the top, after 
travelling all night, we found the camels which had 
been sent on before. Our vehicles, which had been 
lengthened by several feet in order to serve as beds, 
were closed at the back by a door, furnished with 
blankets, and fitted up with pockets without number. 
The long shafts were slung in loops suspended from 
the saddle of the camel, and a guide, mounted on another 
animal, accompanied each cart. The luggage was packed 
on eight or ten other camels, each having its nose 
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pierced and fastened by a cord to the saddle of the one 
before it. The foremost was led by a mounted guide. 
The cold on the elevated plateau — nearly six thousand 
feet above the sea-level — ^was rendered almost insupport- 
able by a strong north-west wind, which obliged us 
to enter the carts, the thermometer standing at some 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 

Finally, when all was ready, our Mongol guides, 
enveloped in immense masses of sheep-skin robes, 
mounted their camels and formed into a long line. 

During the first few days our whole time was 
employed in finding the means to keep ourselves from 
freezing to death, a fate against which we had scarcely 
taken sufficient precaution in our preparations. After a 
few days we emerged from the flat-topped hills of the 
volcanic region of the plateau and descended to lower 
ground, crossed by low granitic ridges, and to a milder 
climate. Feeling a necessity for exercise, we mounted 
our Tartar ponies. On reaching a small eminence we 
saw in the valley beneath us a collection of yurts^ or 
tents, fi"om which herds were moving away to graze. A 
loud and fierce barking of dogs announced our arrival, 
and, as we approached the encampment, a score of these 
huge and savage brutes oflFered us battle. We should 
certainly have been worsted had not their masters come 
to our assistance. One of my companions had taken the 
precaution of bringing a paper of needles, which he pre- 
sented to the lady of a tent, who promptly invited us in. 

Putting a large cauldron over the fire, she threw in 
some tallow, and, after this had melted, poured in a 
quantity of water, to which she added, when boiling, 
some brick tea with salt and small pieces of fat sheep's- 
tail. When this was done the good woman sprinkled in 
a handful of parched millet and served it up in wooden 
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cups, dropping into each a lump of cheese about the 
size of an egg. 

We stood aghast at the offering which our present 
had called forth. But notwithstanding the epithets with 
which we reviled the mixture in a language fortunately 
unintelligible to our hostess, the cups were repeatedly 
filled, and as often emptied. Before we left Mongolia 
this Tartar tea had really become a favourite beverage 
with us all. 

The table-land over which we travelled is utterly 
destitute of trees. In the summer it is covered with long 
waving grass, forming a green mantle which, toward the 
horizon, as I had observed during the hunting expeditions 
above mentioned, becomes a deep blue. 

In winter the scene is entirely changed. The plain, 
yellow from the colour of the gravel — with pebbles of 
chalcedony, agate, and cornelian in profusion — has all 
the appearance of a boundless desert. But little snow 
falls on the table-land, and that little soon disappears, 
drifted as it is into depressions. But for the latter fact, 
not a single living creature could survive the winter, 
when all springs and water-courses are frozen. Our 
horses and camels quenched their thirst by eating snow. 

We were in the habit of stopping about an hour 
before sunset, to give the animals a rest of six or seven 
hours out of the twenty-four. One large tent served for 
the whole party. In the middle the Mongols put up 
their tripod and cauldron, and another fireplace for our 
cooking. We now spread ourselves over the country — 
one in search of snow, another to forage for argols^ as 
fuel ; a spot being always chosen for this purpose where 
cattle had grazed during the summer. It was not easy 
to find one where both these requisites for cooking 
were within easy reach. 
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Our great forte was in the production of soup ; to 
this all our energies were directed, and it was made the 
subject of countless experiments. Obtaining a kettle of 
water by melting snow, we first put into it frozen 
vegetables, which we had brought from Kalgan, then 
such fresh meat as mutton, horse, or cow, as we could 
get from the Mongols, adding to these a pound or so of 
the fat of a sheep's tail ; and, allowing the whole to cook, 
we put into the cauldron one tin of each of the following 
canned provisions : peas, beans, or ox-tail soup, mock 
turtle soup, Frankfort sausages, salmon, and tomatoes. 
How this compound would taste at home it would be 
hard to say, but no dinner has ever disappeared with 
greater relish than was shown at these four-o'clock meals 
on the steppes of Tartary, after a twenty-four hours' 
fast. 

It was only by rare accident that we were able to 
get a cup of tea at midnight, our usual time of starting. 
We studied various methods of keeping coffee in a fluid 
state during the night. To effect this, each one made 
a bottleful of boiling coffee and milk, which was rolled 
carefully in a blanket ; then, thrusting the precious 
bundle under his fur cloak, each rushed to his cart, and, 
diving under the bedclothes, carefully hugged his charge 
during the few hours allotted to sleep. 

Midway between Kalgan and Kiachta we crossed, 
near its apex in the north, the great triangle enclosing 
the desert of Gobi. Here, during a week, we met with 
no living creature, nor a blade of grass for the camels — 
not even a bit of argol for fire ; but against this con- 
tingency we had provided ourselves with some sacks 
of beans and charcoal. 

It always astonished us, when not actually in this 
desert, how soon after pitching our tent in the afternoon 
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we were visited by Mongols, arriving from all directions, 
some on horseback, others on camel-back ; generally 
with frozen meat or argoly to barter against tobacco, 
or boxes of matches, with which we had supplied ourselves 
for the purpose. These natives would turn up as though 
they had risen out of the ground, for often there would 
be no encampment in sight. They would squat for 
hours watching us engaged in cooking and other occupa- 
tions ; and though many of the contents of the camel- 
loads would lie scattered over the ground during half 
the night, not a single article was ever missed by us, 
I believe theft to be absolutely unknown among this 
primitive people, whose habit it is, when travelling, to 
enter any tent unbidden and receive sufficient nutriment 
to enable them to proceed on their way. Were theft 
ever perpetrated in Mongolia such a custom would be 
rendered impossible. 

The only loss we sustained was at the hands of our 
Cossack guard. We had observed that our custom, when 
on the way, of cantering off to some distant encampment, 
on the right or left, for a bowl of the tea soup above de- 
scribed and a pipe by the tent fire, was deprecated by the 
chief camel-driver, who at last explained the reason by 
signs. He pointed to the Cossack one day when the latter^s 
back was turned ; then to a wooden box we had filled 
with Mexican dollars, finally going through the pantomime 
of filling his pocket This was enough, and one of us 
ever after remained with the caravan, while the other 
two were regaling themselves with salted, greasy tea round 
the fire of a distant yurt. 

On reaching Kiachta we were able to verify the 
justice of the pantomimic accusation against the Cossack, 
and having, through the same process, signified to him 
that we were aware of his depredations, we dismissed 
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him without any gratuity. He left without even the 
semblance of a murmur, whereby he showed wisdom. 

The Mongolian two-humped camel is of little use 
during the summer, when his long brown coat has come 
off, leaving him in a state of complete nudity ; but in 
winter he performs nearly all the labour of transport in 
Central Asia. In countless caravans these patient 
animals traverse In every direction the frozen deserts 
of the tableland. Their broad, springy feet, more 
pliable than the palm of the human hand, are adapted 
only to walking over sand ; rocky or gravelly surfaces 
soon wear out the thick skin of the foot, while on mud 
or ice they find no foothold. 

Towards the end of our journey through Mongolia 
every afternoon, on halting, the camels were made to lie 
down for removal of their packs ; most of them, on 
feeling themselves thus relieved, would instantly rise and 
begin to eat what scanty food the locality afforded ; but 
some would remain lying down. This was sure proof 
of a sore foot, the remedy being as follows. The 
animal is thrown on its side, all four feet are bound 
tightly together, and the head tied back towards its hump, 
so as to secure immobility. The wound is then well 
cleaned, and a piece of raw cow-hide sewed to the skin 
of the foot. The hind-feet seem to suffer most. The 
operation had to be renewed every other day. 

I remember, as if yesterday, an incident on this 
journey which, though laughable at the moment, might 
have caused me the greatest inconvenience. The camel 
drawing my cart took fright at the noise produced by 
our united efforts to set on its wheels the immediately 
preceding one, belonging to Walsh. We could see the 
beast dashing at full tilt over the sandy plain, while the 
(^ was swaying frqm side to side, and gradually going 
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to pieces ; first the axle and wheels " carried away/* then 
the back door, foUowed by everything I had stored in 
the side pockets. It was extremely ludicrous, and I was 
enjoying the fun with the others, when I suddenly 
recollected having deposited in one of these pockets all 
the money I possessed for my journey to England — over 
one hundred sovereigns. I had been galloping on my 
pony after the camel and body of the cart until it stopped, 
and I had just ascertained that all its contents were gone, 
when I heard a cry behind me from a Mongol who, like 
the rest, was foUowing the trail on foot, collecting my 
property as he went along. All ran to the spot, and we 
found him with the pile of gold, which he handed to me. 
Not one piece was missing. He was duly rewarded, 
and we all formed a high opinion of the honesty of 
these people. 

After stopping a day to repair cart? we continued 
our cold and dreary route, the thermometer generally at 
20° Fahrenheit below zero with wind. 

My friend Pumpelly was by profession a mining 
engineer. At the request of the Japanese Government 
he had been selected by that of Washington to survey, 
for three years, the mines of Japan ; but, as his presence 
in outlying districts of the country gave rise to dis- 
turbance, and the Japanese Government feared evil might 
befaU him, they gave him the whole of his three years' 
salary after only six months' work, and invited him to 
depart. 

PumpeUy, after some years, was appointed Professor 
of Geology at Harvard College, and I had the infinite 
pleasure of welcoming him in my house at Shanklin two 
years ago, after thirty-five years' separation. 

When travelling with me through the plateau of 
Mongolia, he conceived the idea, from the terrace-like 
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formation of the ground, that at no very remote 
geological time the region in question was the bed of 
an extensive sea, which during one portion of its exis- 
tence formed part of an ocean, extending over much of 
Siberia, Tartary, Western Asia, and Eastern Europe, 
connecting the Polar Sea with the waters of the Caspian 
and Mediterranean, the elevation of the plateau over 
which we travelled being perhaps the first step in the 
series of natural causes by which the area of this great 
body of water was gradually diminished, till it was re- 
placed by dry land. 

He would frequently, while on the journey, dismount 
to examine a pebble, hoping to discover a fossil shell 
in proof of his theory ; but his only success was, when 
licking such pebble to remove the dust, in finding the 
skin of his tongue cleaving to the pebble, the inevitable 
result when an intensely cold substance is brought into 
contact with a moist skin, even that of one's hand. 

When meeting Professor Pumpelly again on the 
occasion just mentioned, I asked if he still kept to his 
geological theory, that the terraced nature of the ground 
we had ridden over indicated previous submersion. He 
still thought so, but attributed the terraces to the action 
of the wind in carving out basins in the not very hard 
sediments. 

After about twenty-five days from Peking we reached 
Urga, the seat of one of the four or five Buddhas who, 
subject to the Talai Lama, rule the inhabitants of 
Mongolia and Thibet. There is a Russian Consulate, 
and, as we had letters of introduction to the Consul, we 
directed our steps to his house — a large, two-storied 
building, constructed of logs, hewn to a plain surface, 
outside and in, well painted without, with a well-furnished 
interior. 
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Here we stopped a few days. On one of these we 
took a walk through the city, which is at some dis- 
tance. It had a population, at that time, of about fifteen 
thousand, of whom one half were Lamas. The Grand 
Lama, we were told, was a youth of sixteen years or so, 
and, as usual, a Thibetan. The palace in which 
he lived had a high, ornamental roof, with gold spires 
and balls. 

Entering a large temple, we saw an immense image 
of Buddha, apparently of wood, covered with sheets of 
gilded copper. In front of this temple, as of many 
others, there were numerous cylinders, or praying- 
machines, which were easily set in motion by turning a 
crank — each revolution accomplishing an amount of 
prayer which, if done verbally, would require hours. 

On quitting our hospitable host and hostess of the 
Consulate, we traversed a country showing here and 
there a clump of fir-trees, to our unspeakable delight 
after many weeks of monotonous brown desert. 

Proceeding further, we descended into grassy valleys 
flanked by wooded hills. Our now southerly course 
enabled us to turn our backs to the icy wind that had 
faced us ever since Peking. 

The Mongol villages through which we passed bore 
a more permanent character than on the plateau. The 
houses are built of logs and surrounded by cultivation. 
We were, in fact, crossing the eastern extension of the 
Altai Mountains. 

I shall never forget the brilliant cloudless morning 
on which, when emerging from a forest that we had 
been traversing since midnight, the Mongols called our 
attention to a group of houses and spires lying on the 
opposite side of a large plain which stretched out before 
us. This was the double city of Mai-mai-chin (jnai is 
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the Chinese for ** to buy ") and Kiachta. The first bears 
every characteristic of a Chinese town, the second of a 
Russian one. The two are contiguous, and only 
separated by a high palisade pierced by a gate-way, to 
pass which we had to show our Chinese passports on one 
side of it and our Russian ones on the other. 

Soon after completing this formality we found our- 
selves at the door of M. Pfaffius, the Russian Com- 
missary of the frontier, to whom we had brought letters 
of introduction from M. Vlangali, the Russian Minister 
at Peking. 

Here we halted, entirely blocking up the street with 
our three carts, three saddle-horses, and twenty-two camels, 
and discussed the question of which one of us should 
enter the house for the purpose of paying our respects 
to the Commissary. By a vote of two to one the lot 
fell on me ; so I dismounted, and, accompanied by our 
Cossack, I ascended a flight of steps leading to the house 
door, on the opening of which my presence was ex- 
plained. I was requested to enter, and at the same 
moment a very smart lady appeared in the passage. 
This was Madame Pfaffius, who must have been apprised 
of our arrival, for she at once shook hands and led me 
into a very handsome drawing-room, filled with sky-blue 
satin-covered furniture. (I see it now before me as 
clearly as I did just forty years ago.) The lady seated 
herself on the sofa with a small table before her, while 
I took a chair in the full consciousness of my unsavouri- 
ness after six weeks' lack of ablutions, with nothing 
better than a piece of soap rubbed drily on my face 
and hands to keep them from chapping ; and I sat before 
her, while the water from the melting icicles on my 
beard was dropping all the time on a lovely carpet. My 
confusion, which was already great, became intensified 
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on her quickly lighting a cigarette in self-defence, and 
inviting me to do the same. I felt that at that moment 
the odour of Turkish tobacco was not only a luxury, 
but a necessity. 

The good lady, however, was too well-bred to show 
anything but pleasure at my presence, and she proceeded 
to inform me that her husband was not at that moment 
at home ; that he had, in anticipation of our arrival, 
already engaged rooms for us at Troitskosavsk, a com- 
paratively large town about four miles farther on, and 
expected us to dine with him on the next day. 

This I intimated to my friends on remounting my 
jaded steed, and we continued our way under the 
guidance of Peter the Cossack, who had received his 
instructions from Madame Pfaffius, and was acquainted 
with the locality for which we were making. 

On reaching the mansion in which rooms had been 
bespoken for us, we were conducted to an apartment 
of three bedrooms in a row, opening into one another. 
We then proceeded to secure our possessions, pay off 
the faithful camel-drivers, and, after verifying Peter's 
delinquencies, to dismiss, with a caution, that purloiner 
of bullion. 

Our next impulse was to relieve ourselves of our 
long-worn garments, and before exchanging them for 
fresh one, to undergo an intermediary course of real 
ablutions. This intention was intimated to our German- 
speaking landlady, who forthwith conducted us to a 
dressing-room. After undressing, we entered a bath- 
room of a novel description. In one corner of it was 
an oven, containing a quantity of cobble-stones, which 
had been heated for several hours ; into this a male 
attendant dashed a pailful of water, the steam of which 
immediately filled the room. 
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On returning to our apartment, where the remainder 
of our wardrobe lay in one confused mass, we found 
our landlady niounting guard over it. She was in terror, 
she said, lest during our absence her servants should 
carry ofF whatever was of any value ; and she besought 
us, as long as we stayed in her house, never to leave 
anything out that was likely to tempt them — at the 
same time furnishing each of us with a key of a cupboard, 
wherein to lock our valuables. 

I naturally inquired why she did not replace such 
unreliable domestics with better ones. Her reply was 
that they were "all alike." The same language was 
held to me by my mercantile friends when speaking 
of a far more exalted class of servants in Siberia. Accord- 
ing to what they told us, corruption prevailed in every 
Government department. Here is an instance. We 
were one evening invited by a leading merchant to 
supper, which was followed up to a late hour by a round 
game at cards, during which a young man staked such 
exceptionally large sums of money that I was induced, 
when he departed, to ask who he might be. The 
answer was, ** He is the Government telegraph clerk, with 
sixty pounds a year." " How then," I further inquired, 
**can he afford to play so high ? " " Oh," replied my host, 
** that is not all he has to live on. When we telegraph 
on business our message is never despatched, nor its 
reply delivered to us, without a substantial bribe in each 
case." How different from the Mongols whom we had 
just quitted ! 

The following day^ towards sunset, Pumpelly and 
I started off in a two-wheeled vehicle to dine with 
M. and Madame Pfaffius. There is seldom snow 
enough for a sledge in this part of Siberia. A glorious 
moon was rising just at sunset. On reaching about 
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half the distance between Troitskosavsk and Kiachta, 
one of the wheels came off, and we were both engaged 
in efforts to replace it securely, when, looking up, I 
perceived not fifty yards from the road what I took 
to be a large dog watching us. I drew Pumpelly^s 
attention to it, when we both observed that there 
were similar apparitions on other sides of us. Fearing 
they might be wolves, we hastily picked up some stones, 
which we threw at them with much shouting. This 
drove them off, but only a distance of a few yards, when 
they looked at us again. While we were discussing 
whether such familiarity could imply anything more 
dangerous than sheep-dogs they suddenly took "-o flight, 
and we were joined by a string of vehicles ccitaining 
other guests of the Pfaffius*. These we promptly 
hailed, and besought to assist us in repairing our cart. 
When at table that evening we recounted our adventure 
and our resort to stone-throwing, but whether at wolves 
or dogs we could not make out. It was then explained 
that only wolves could be about at such an hour, as 
any dog venturing in winter, and after dark, only a 
short distance beyond the boundary of a Siberian town 
or village would be immediately devoured. 

We were further informed at this dinner-party that, 
as Lake Baikal was no longer navigable on account of 
recent frosts (it was Christmas time), and the ice was 
not yet sufficiently thick to bear horses and sledges, we 
might be delayed for some time. As a matter of fact, 
it was a whole month before the lake — a few days' 
journey from Kiachta — was officially announced to be 
open to traffic. 

During this month spent at Troitskosavsk we 
were most hospitably entertained. Its neighbouring 
town of Kiachta — a name and designation applied to 
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merely a cluster of large mercantile houses, trading with 
the bordering Chinese town of Mai-mai-chin — ^possessed 
a good club, in which one or two balls were given 
weekly. Here I made the acquaintance of Major 
MuraviefF, an aide-de-camp of the Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia, residing at Irkutsk, who had sent my 
friend to take temporary command of some twenty 
military villages ranged along the frontier, while the 
titular holder of the office was away on leave. Major 
MuraviefF, being on the point of starting on a tour of 
inspection, invited me to accompany him. 

These villages were exclusively inhabited by soldiers 
from Russia, who, having served their time, had volun- 
teered for the frontier service. They must all be 
married, and on arrival they are allotted a good log- 
house and as much land as they can cultivate. In the 
larger of these villages we would pass a part of the day 
and a night. During the first hours of our stay in a 
village my host would hear complaints, award punishment 
to offenders, and settle matters generally. In the evening 
arrangements were made for a dance in the house we 
inhabited, always the best of the village. Here would 
assemble the younger section of the community to indulge 
in the national pastime. I had been warned that the 
good old Russian custom, rapidly falling into desuetude, 
which I had seen carried out only among those related 
to each other at the club-house in Kiachta, existed in 
its entirety in the villages — namely, that of embracing 
one's partner at the end of each dance. 

My host, I perceived, had his eye on me, with a 
distinct twinkle in it, when I was preparing to go through 
this, to me, novel manner of thanking my partner for 
bestowal of a dance. He twitted me afterwards with 
having given myself away to the assembled company 
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by a blush, which occasioned a counter-blush. But 
this only occurred once, for I ever after practised the 
osculation as if ** to the manner born." 

I have sometimes thought that the formality, if 
observed before instead of after each dance, might with 
advantage be adopted at home. It would at once dispel 
that awkwardness on first acquaintance, which is so apt 
to last till some subject of common interest is discovered 
and discussed. Nor need an anxious parent demand 
of a daughter's partner an explanation of his intentions, 
when it became recognised, as in Siberia, that the 
ceremony implied nothing more than a feeling of high 
respect. 

A whole month passed before it was officially 
announced that the passage on ice across Lake Baikal 
had become practicable. We promptly made our pre- 
parations to depart on our journey to Irkutsk, the 
capital of Eastern Siberia, where it was arranged I 
should await Major MuraviefF and travel with him to 
St. Petersburg. 

We journeyed for three days to the eastern shores 
of the great lake, and at once proceeded to cross it. 
It was early morning. The whole route was indicated 
by a double row of small fir-trees stuck in the ice. By 
noon we reached the middle of the lake, where an 
enterprising individual had run up, with planks, quite 
a comfortable house, containing a dining-room and 
kitchen. Here we lunched and rested the horses, of 
which there were three to each of our two sledges. 

This great inland sea, more than four hundred miles 
in length and enclosed within lofty mountains, had 
burst on our view at sunrise, a sheet of glistening ice. 
The cliffs opposite, about forty miles distant, seemed to 
be within cannon-shot. For several miles from the 
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shore the surface was very rough. The ice of previous 
freezings, driven landward by the wind after each 
breaking up, was piled in rugged masses, a few feet 
in height and width, but extending for miles in length. 
Over these natural barriers we had to pass somehow, 
holding on to the sides of the sledge as best we could, 
especially when descending on the off side. 

Beyond this broad belt, which looked like the 
tumultuous waves of an angry sea, extended a clear 
expanse of fresh dark ice, over which we travelled at 
a great rate. We seemed to be gliding in some 
mysterious manner along the surface of a calm sea, 
and the strangeness of our situation was occasionally 
heightened by loud reports, which echoed like thunder 
through the air. These were caused by cracks in the 
ice, which continually occur in very cold weather. We 
were several times obliged to make long detours when 
the cracks were too wide to jump with the sledge. 

On reaching the opposite shore we found a large 
number of travellers awaiting post-horses. Some of 
them had been thus delayed for days, owing to the 
corrupt system of Siberian postmasters, in keeping three 
teams when paid for twelve. Our position, as the last- 
comers, seemed hopeless, till I appealed to an officer 
of high rank, who arrived after us, and whose sledge, 
with fresh horses, was only awaiting the conclusion of 
his supper. He instantly rose from the table, and spoke 
to the postmaster in terms which in ten minutes brought 
our two sledges to the door with a team of three 
horses each. 

As our road lay, for several miles farther, under high 
cliffs rising sheer out of the lake, where travelling in the 
dark was not considered safe, we awaited the moon to 
rise, when we formed a procession of five or six sledges. 
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The one occupied by Pumpelly and myself, being 
the lightest, was allowed the unsought-for honour of 
taking the lead, to test the strength of the ice. The 
route was by no means free from danger ; the water 
of the lake having sunk, the ice, in many places, 
remained without other support than its own stiffness ; 
and the hollow sound which reverberated beneath us, 
as we passed over these places, while it gave a timely 
warning of danger to those behind, was by no means 
reassuring to ourselves. Two or three times the covering 
broke, and horses and sledge went through — " bringing 
up," however, in each case, on a sound sheet of ice 
three or four feet beneath. These accidents sometimes 
happen in places where an under sheet has not had time 
to form. Few years pass without some lives being lost 
in crossing the lake. 

Daybreak found us travelling over the inhabited 
plains on the eastern side of the Angara River. Here, 
for the first time, we witnessed one of the most 
beautiful phenomena in nature, a Siberian mist. A 
thick haze fiUed the atmosphere and disappeared with 
almost the first rays of the rising sun. In Pumpelly 's 
words : — 

" It lifted like a dissolving veil ; a feathery coating 
of ice crystals covered every object far and near ; the 
surface of the endless fields of snow, our sledges, the 
backs of the horses, the clothing of the drivers, and 
the forest from the roots of the trees to the tips of 
the slenderest twigs — everything that the eye fell on 
was covered with a downy coating of these flat crystals, 
reflecting everywhere the rays of the sun, like a 
universal incrustation of diamonds. The telegraph wires 
over our heads had the appearance of a jewelled cord an 
inch thick." 
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No description can convey an idea of the enchanting 
scene, which was visible but for a few minutes, and 

■ 

then vanished with almost magic suddenness before the 
warmth of the sun. This phenomenon is caused, he 
thought, by the evaporation of the overflowing water 
of the Angara into an atmosphere of a far lower 
temperature. 

Before noon we came in sight of Irkutsk. Here 
also we found that a letter written by M. Vlangali, 
from Peking, had insured us a good reception. A 
large and elegantly furnished house, with servants in 
black clothes and white ties, was placed at our disposal 
by the Chief of Police. 

We were informed soon after arriving that our 
attendants were all disguised detectives, the truth of 
which assertion was proved by the circumstance that 
the daily letters on geological subjects passing between 
Pumpelly and a local authority on such matters were 
never once delivered without a broken seal. 

On the day of our arrival we paid our respects 
to the Governor-General, and afterwards to his wife, 
who spoke English with great fluency. We also 
formed immediately a circle of acquaintances in the 
society of Irkutsk, which made our sojourn in that 
city extremely pleasant, besides giving us the means of 
judging somewhat of the social condition of a country 
which was considered the frozen tomb alike of Russian 
criminals and political reformers. 

After a week our party was compelled to break up. 
Walsh, having business in St. Petersburg, left and 
made the journey to St. Petersburg with an officer 
travelling as courier. I left a fortnight later, with 
my friend Major Muravieff; who had in the interval 
arrived from Kiachta. He too was charged witi\ 
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despatches, and being a man with extraordinary energy, 
he determined to perform the journey to Nijni-Novgorod 
in seventeen days and nights, without a break except 
for meals. This would have been a record, but un- 
foreseen accidents interfered with its accomplishment. 

Never in my life, either before or since, did I go 
through such discomfort from cold and fatigue. Our 
sledge, purchased in common, was one of the lightest. 
It had a hood to break the effect of the rushing at 
full speed of three horses, abreast, through the stiU 
air, which at night would be in temperature as low 
as 70° Fahrenheit below freezings point. We lay on 
soft eider-down pillows beneath a leathern apron and 
wrapped in furs, with our legs in sacks stuffed with 
hay. This sounds comfortable enough, but after a week 
the pillows felt like paving-stones, and the cold proved 
so penetrating that we were fain to halt every five 
or six hours at a post-station — not so much for food 
as to unfreeze our furs ; a matter of a few minutes* 
duration in a room heated like an oven. 

The average distance between the villages is about 
ten English miles, so that every hour of the day and 
night horses were changed and paid for, as was the 
driver. One of the chief causes of discomfort was the 
meeting with strings of goods-carrying sledges, as many 
as a hundred sometimes on a rough-beaten snow track, 
which was generally just wide enough for one sledge 
to pass. Armed with his " three-sealed " couriers' pass- 
port, MuraviefF could have compelled the whole of the 
obstructing caravan to quit the beaten track and plunge 
into the soft deep snow on either side^ but it would 
have entailed upon it a day's delay. He preferred, there- 
fore, to take that course himself, and wait the passage 
of the caravan, when as many drivers as were needed 
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would drag our sledge and horses upon the beaten track 
again, the whole business causing us the loss of half an 
hour or so ; but what was of infinitely more importance 
to me, who cared not a fig for the record-making, 
was the having to descend from the sledge, thus dis- 
turbing my furs, which, till unfrozen again in a warm 
room, would obstinately resist all efforts to re-adjust 
themselves to one's body, thus admitting the cold on 
every side. 

One day the driver dropped his whip ; he pulled up 
his horses, leaving the reins on the front seat while he 
ran back to pick it up. The horses in the meanwhile 
galloped off, the reins falling down, all but the near 
one of the near horse. I quickly slipped my kid-gloved 
hands from my sleeves and seized it. But pulling at it 
would only have upset us into the soft snow. Never- 
theless, I clung to it till the horses were stopped by the 
other reins catching under the runners of the sledge. 
By this time my fingers were frozen — only slightly, 
but enough to cause the most intense pain on reviving 
them, which was effected at MuraviefFs suggestion (as 
the horses were still in full career, and snow, in conse- 
quence, not procurable at the moment) by friction on the 
frost-covered apron of the sledge. 

I suffered cruelly for a week. Nevertheless, we hurried 
on our journey through Tomsk, Omsk, Ikaterenburg, 
Kasan, and up the course of the frozen Volga, to Nijni- 
Novgorod where we fortunately just caught the evening 
train to Moscow, travelling in the same compartment 
as a friend of MursfviefFs, also from Siberia and bound 
for St. Petersburg, like ourselves. 

It goes without saying that to lie full length in a 
warm railway carriage, moving on smooth rails, after a 
journey of eighteen days and nights, in such cold as we 

7 
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had encountered, and over a snow track which unceasing 
traffic had worked into ridge and furrow, spelt instant 
sleep; and from this sleep we never awoke till roused 
by an official, who informed us that we were at Moscow 
and should have to wait there some hours. 

After pulling ourselves together and drinking a cup 
of coffise, MuraviefF informed me that, owing to an 
engagement in town, he had asked his friend to act as 
my cicerone. The latter consequently conducted me 
in an open sledge straight to the Kremlin Palace, which 
stands on an eminence, from whence I obtained a splendid 
view of Moscow, all glittering with green or golden 
Byzantine-like domes, so well set off in a brilliant 
sunshine ; but oh, what a strange medley of splendour 
above and squalor beneath ! 

In the grounds of the Kremlin, on the spot where 
it fell during the great fire of 1812, when the French 
army under Napoleon was approaching, I beheld the 
greatest bell in the world, with a rent in it occasioned 
by its fall, through which I entered and found myself in 
a tolerably sized room, with a vaulted ceiling. 

The second greatest bell is slung in a Buddhist 
temple some miles from Peking. I once struck it gently 
with the metal end of my hunting-crop, to hear its tone, 
when a Buddhist priest besought me to desist, as it 
might bring rain, of which there had been abundance 
just then. 

At Moscow, while on the way back to the station, 
my companion evinced some anxiety as to the effisct on 
me of the intense cold. I managed by signs to reassure 
him on that point, as well as to intimate that my 
sufferings of the moment could only be appeased by food. 
The promptitude with which he gave fresh instructions 
to the driver, who quickly turned his horse and drove 
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ofF in the opposite direction, convinced me that not 
only had I made myself understood, but that he, too, 
like all nature besides, abhorred a vacuum. 

After threading many streets we drew up at the 
entrance of a palatial residence. A ring at the door 
summoned a stalwart, gold-lace bedizened porter, whose 
supercilious manner soon changed into one of cringing 
obsequiousness as explanations progressed ; and, on a 
sign for me to descend from the sledge, I nimbly ap- 
proached and followed its author, a perfect giant in 
stature, up a splendid staircase. From a wide landing- 
place we entered into a suite of gorgeously furnished 
reception rooms, in one of which, with his Siberian furs on 
him still, my friend played a few chords at the piano ; then, 
rising, he led me through a large conservatory, knocked 
gently at a door, opened it, and there, before a glass, sat 
a middle-aged lady, who, on recognising him, rose from 
her chair with a scream and sank into his arms, while I 
discreetly retreated behind some tall palms. After a few 
minutes he rejoined me, and led the way to a spacious 
dining-room, where we were soon regaled with what we 
both most needed. After an interval of time we were 
joined by two very well-dressed young ladies, who 
greeted me in excellent English and obligingly gave me 
the following particulars concerning the gentleman who 
had so suddenly altered his plans and brought me to 
the house, on receiving my intimation that I hungered. 
He was their maternal uncle, the owner of a Siberian 
gold-mine, whom they had not seen for ten years. 

Presently the whole family appeared — the father, 
mother, and brother, who, with that hospitality so 
characteristic of Russians, all pressed me to stay with 
them during the remaining fortnight of the carnival, 
which was then in full swing. But I was anxious to 
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reach St. Petersburg, where I knew that family letters 
were awaiting me at the Embassy. 

As my friend seemed equally anxious not to delay, 
we took leave, and found MuraviefF awaiting us at the 
railway station. 

On the morrow we arrived shortly before noon at St. 
Petersburg, all three separating — I to go to an hotel 
which had been indicated to me. But, alas ! I found it 
professedly full. I then tried another and another, till 
it dawned upon me that my garb and generally unpre- 
possessing appearance must be the cause of this extra- 
ordinary repletion of so many hostelries ; and I prefaced 
my next application for a few nights* shelter with an 
explanation of who and what I was, where come from, 
and whither going. This procured me admittance and a 
bed, which, after a hasty luncheon and the despatching 
of a messenger to the Embassy for my letters, I lost not 
a moment to occupy. 

It was only in the afternoon of the following day that 
I awoke and found on the table of my sitting-room a 
huge packet of letters and a note from our Ambassador, 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, who wrote to say that he had 
that morning sent a member of his staff, to inquire how 
I felt after my long journey (letters to me had been 
accumulating for months), and the answer given by the 
hotel people was that the gentleman who had arrived on 
the previous day at noon was still asleep. 

It was a pleasant transition from Peking, Mongolia, 
and the dreary steppes of Western Siberia, to all the 
grandeur and magnificence of St. Petersburg in full 
carnival. Sir Andrew and Lady Buchanan, on my 
calling on them, gave me a general invitation to dine and 
accompany them in the evening to balls, operas, or the 
play, as the case might be, at all of which it was my 



good fortune to be greeted by Russian fintfuds whom. I 
had known so well at Baden. Among these, PrihcJs?: 
" Lise *' Troubetzkoi, who procured me an invitation to ' 
a magnificent ball given by her mother, the Princess 
Kotchube, for so many years the Grand Mistress of 
the Robes (as we should call it) of the Empress of 
Russia. 

Hers was the second ball I attended. I will relate my 
adventure on the occasion. While conversing with one 
of the secretaries of our Embassy, he was accosted by a 
gentleman, who said he had been directed by his chief, 
Prince GortschakofF (the famous statesman), to find and 
bring up to him a recently arrived Englishman from 
Siberia, naming me. My interlocutor thereupon intro- 
duced me as the individual ** wanted," and I was taken 
up to the great man, who shook hands and bluntly asked 
me why I had not come up and spoken to him at a 
previous ball, where, as he was told, I was present. 
Having inquired after various members of my family (he 
and my father had been attaches at Florence together), 
the Prince proceeded to ask how long I had remained at 
Peking. " Three years, your Highness," I replied. 
" Then tell Lord Russell from me, when you see him, 
that could I get one of my secretaries to stay that 
length of time at Peking I should immediately promote 
him." ** In that case, will your Highness," I rejoined, 
" promote my friend. Glinka ? " " Glinka ? " he retorted. 
** Why, he has not been there half so long as you." I 
thereupon explained that Glinka was at Peking when 
I arrived and was still there when I left. 

This I communicated next day, by letter, to Glinka 
at Peking, and I received from him a few months after 
a reply, in which he thanked me and announced that he 
was promoted to Lisbon. 
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• • • * * • * 

^^ After H.fcraiightVround of amusements at St. Peters- 

%\\liftiig,.« where I was a frequent guest of the French 

. ' Ambassador, Baron Charles de Talleyrand, whom I had 

known so well at Baden and in my earliest days at 

Florence, I left for Berlin, to spend there a few days 

with my former colleague, Hugh Wyndham ; but he had 

just started for England, in consequence of the severe 

illness of a member of his family. Not finding him at 

the station to receive me, as had been arranged, I repaired 

to an hotel, then to his house, where Mrs. Wyndham, 

now Lady Wyndham, explained his absence. Thence I 

proceeded to the British Legation, which it then was, 

and I was most kindly received by Lord Napier of 

Ettrick, who, knowing I was to have been the guest of 

Wyndham, had most kindly determined to take his place 

as host, and had for this purpose sent his carriage to 

meet me at the station ; but, through bad management 

of the footman accompanying it, I was not discovered 

and apprised of the fact. 

During my twenty-four hours' stay at Berlin I spent 

most of the time with a Prussian officer. Prince Frederick 

Wittgenstein, who had, in the previous year, brought 

me at Peking a letter of introduction from Lord Sudley, 

my former colleague at Stuttgardt. The Prince, during 

a six months' stay with us as the guest of Sir Frederick 

Bruce, had taken part in one of our antelope-hunts in 

Mongolia. On quitting Peking Sir Frederick gave him 

a letter of introduction to Gordon, who was then engaged 

in capturing city after city from the rebels. This letter 

procured him the position of aide-de-camp to the hero 

and an insight into the methods of that great soldier, 

of which I was given an account during my short stay 

at Berlin. The Prince told me that during the night 

following the investment of each city, when the besieging 
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force of "disciplined" Chinese would be taking their 
well-earned rest for the morrow's assault, Gordon in- 
variably started off in the dark and on foot, with no 
weapon but his walking-stick, to reconnoitre the ground 
and make his arrangements for the next day. On the 
morrow, when a breach had been made, he would 
ascend, and finding no enemy in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, would signal to his men to come on, while the 
garrison (such was his prestige) were hastily vacating the 
city from the opposite side. 

I arrived in London on a Sunday morning, and put 
up at my old lodging in Bury Street, with scarcely a 
garment but the well-worn ones on my back. These 
circumstances I explained in a note to one of the best, 
kindest, and most disinterested lady friends that I ever 
possessed. Her proximity to my lodgings, and an invita- 
tion to call, in any garb, at her husband's house in 
Arlington Street (since pulled down to make room for 
the Walsingham Mansions), enabled me to pass a pleasant 
afternoon, in company of another visitor who chanced 
to be calling, and was no other than Sir Frederick Bruce. 
He told me afterwards that, had the servant not announced 
me by name, he should have failed to recognise me, so 
changed in appearance was I, by exposure and fatigue 
during my long journey from China, which he had quitted 
only six months before me. 

After some months I was rejoined in London by my 
much-valued friend, Pumpelly, whom I induced to 
accompany me to my relatives at Frampton-on-Severn, 
near Gloucester. It was a glorious English summer, and 
the year of the Musical Festival, which we attended daily — 
on one occasion from Highnam Court, where, with my 
friends, including Pumpelly, we had dined and passed 
the night, as the guests of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
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Gambler Parry, their son, Hubert, now the distinguished 
composer, being an Eton boy, home for his holidays. 

On another day a party was made up to visit and 
spend some hours at Tintern Abbey. It seemed to my 
American friend and myself, after the dreary wastes we 
had traversed in cold and in snow, that the scenery 
around us now was Paradise. 

Meeting again after a separation of nearly forty years, 
we found that time had not dimmed our recollections 
of the beauty of English scenery, which it is given only -* 
to those situated as we had previously been thoroughly to 
appreciate. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONSTANTINOPLE 
1865— 1868 

I SPENT the remainder of the year in visiting friends 
in the country. My old colleague, William Eden, 
afterwards Lord Auckland, had retired from the service 
and was residing at Cantley, the home of the head of 
the house of Childers, Mrs. Eden's father. One half 
of Doncaster race-course forms part of the Cantley estate 
and is contiguous to it. 

Ever since his wife's death Mr. Childers invariably 
absented himself during the race-week, leaving his house, 
servants, wine-cellar, and stables at the entire disposal 
of his daughter and her husband. It was my good 
fortune to be their guest in the " Gladiateur " year, and 
to meet at Cantley Mr. Hugh Childers, Sir Arthur 
Magennis, William Grey from Paris, the Colviles, father 
and daughter, and other friends, — the days being devoted, 
alternately, to races and very excellent partridge-shooting ; 
the evenings to games of all kinds, in which the Misses 
Vickers, of Sheffield, excelled with much merriment 
and intelligence. Not one of those first mentioned is 
now alive, alas I 

During the following winter I was working at the 
Foreign Office, with intervals of shooting at Merton 
or Marham in Norfolk, or hunting from Cantley. In 
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the spring I was officially transferred to Constantinople, 
whither I proceeded in the early summer. Well do I 
remember the lovely morning in the Sea of Marmora 
as the French steamer from Marseilles skirted the walls 
of Stamboul and anchored off Seraglio Point, in full 
view of the Golden Horn and many mosques with their 
graceful minarets, so like our factory chimneys, and 
yet so different. 

My reception at the Embassy was most pleasant, 
greeted as I was by many whom I had known before 
— Lord Lyons, William Stuart, Fenton, Edward Malet, 
John Kennedy, George Sheffield, and Lionel Moore. 

Winter was spent at the palace in Pera, summer at 
the country house near Therapia on the Bosphorus. 

No one unacquainted with the latter residence can 
imagine its charms. From the climatic point of view, 
what could be better than a cool north-east wind to 
temper the sun*s rays from nine o'clock in the morning 
till five of the afternoon, followed by an interval of 
dead calm till the next morning ? 

Simultaneously with the wind our labour under 
ordinary circumstances ceased, and we betook ourselves 
on horseback to the adjoining forest of Belgrade, or 
glided in caiques down the Bosphorus, with its animated 
scene on water and on shore, for eleven miles, to 
Stamboul. 

It was difficult on such occasions, when gliding past 
a friend's house, to resist a pressing invitation to land 
and remain to dinner — it being the custom at such an 
hour for the family to be seated either on the balcony 
or outside the house door, and watch the busy sight of 
all who had been engaged in business or pleasure at 
Constantinople returning by steamer, or caique^ to their 
homes on the Bosphorus. 
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It was soon after my joining the Embassy that 
Lord Lyons organised an expedition to Mount Olympus, 
near Brussa, in honour of two nephews, come out to 
spend the summer with him, the Duke of Norfolk and 
Count WOrzburg. 

We all embarked in the old paddle-wheel despatch 
vessel CaradoCy with Captain Wilkinson, R.N., as 
commander, and Mr. Woods (now Admiral Sir Henry 
Woods Pasha) as navigating lieutenant. 

With a five-knot current which permanently flows 
out of the Black Sea into that of Marmora, we were 
soon in the latter, and, steering across it in a south- 
westerly direction, reached at noon the Asiatic port 
of Moudanieh, where about a dozen hired horses, ready 
saddled, were awaiting us. A four or five hours' dusty 
ride brought us to Brussa, and a Turkish bath on arrival 
restored us to the state in which we had left H.M.S. 
Caradoc. 

Lord Lyons and his nephews were the guests of 
Consul Sandison, who found accommodation for the rest 
of us elsewhere. 

The following day was devoted to visiting mosques 
and silk manufactories, for which the town is famous. 
In the evening we were the guests at a banquet 
offered us by the Pasha, an incident of which I vividly 
remember as evidence of the Oriental origin of the 
subject of a popular nursery rhyme. When we were 
all seated at table, an attendant, with great ceremony, 
removed the crust of a gigantic pie, serving as a centre- 
piece, and liberated by so doing a large number of 
canaries. During the remainder of the evening they 
fluttered about the room, and distressed us much by 
their cries, as they singed their feathers by flying in 
too close proximity to the lighted chandelier. 
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On the third day at an early hour we commenced the 
ascent of the mountain. Its lower slopes — which begin 
within the area of the town — though gentle at first, 
rapidly increase in steepness as one advances. 

After toiling for many hours through dense forest 
we reached a small plateau, whither the Pasha had sent 
some tents to shelter us at night, before completing the 
ascent on the morrow. One of these having been 
allotted to the Ambassador's nephews and myself, I 
proceeded at once, with their assistance, to collect heather 
and prepare a couch, with one of our three plaids to lie 
upon, the other two to cover us with. 

The night was very cold at that altitude, although in 
July, and I remember passing the whole of it on the 
extreme left, clutching tightly my edge of the covering, 
while my companion on the extreme right was doing 
likewise, with the result that, owing to the tension of the 
plaids, the centre man, who was the slightest of the three, 
suffered most from the cold. Let me therefore advise 
my reader, if he should ever find himself in a similar 
position, to confer the place of honour not to him of the 
highest rank, but of the greatest bulk. 

When daylight came at last we rose from a sleepless 
couch to find snow falling steadily ; so, by noon, as there 
seemed no prospect of a change of weather, we gave up 
all hope of further ascent, retraced our steps to Brussa, 
and returned next day to the Bosphorus, with its pleasant 
sunshine and warmth. 

A few weeks after the events above described, the 
wandering spirit being strong upon us, Malet and I 
prevailed on Michael SmirnoflT, a young Russian, whom 
I had known since his childhood, and whose family were 
spending the summer on' the Bosphorus, to accompany us 
to the Crimea. An Austrian passenger steamer conveyed 
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us to Varna and Odessa, a Russian one to Eupatoria 
and Sevastopol — where we landed, and visited the 
principal battle-fields, where the nationality of neighbour- 
ing encampments was still distinguishable by cairns 
composed, not of stones, but of empty glass bottles, 
while the ground was strewn with fragments of shell 
and sardine-boxes. 

The night was passed at a small hostelry in Balaclava 
Harbour, which we reached in a famished state, but 
where nothing to eat was obtainable save a huge sausage 
of fish-roe. 

The next morning, in glorious weather, we started 
in a country cart, with three horses abreast and seated 
on sacks filled with straw, for the site of the famous 
Balaclava charge, whence the road ascends to the top of 
the Crimean corniche. Here we passed under an arch 
and came in view of the sea. After descending for a 
while, the road runs for twenty miles midway between 
the top of the cliffs and the sea to Yalta. At a spot 
about half-way we stopped to bait the horses and visit 
the famous villa " Yaluptka," of Prince WoronzoflT, 
whose wife, a Troubetzkoi, was Smirnoff^s relative. 
Here we had expected a warm welcome and something 
better than raw fish-roe to eat ; but the family were not 
then in residence, so we contented ourselves with in- 
specting the house and grounds, chiefly remarkable for 
the enormous sums of money which must have been 
wasted in their construction. The house is in the most 
gaudy Byzantine style, and the grounds, which extend 
to the seashore, are formed into a succession of terraces, 
in order to preserve the vegetable soil, brought from the 
interior of the country, from being washed away. Their 
verdure forms, like an oasis, a pleasant contrast to the 
aridity which surrounds them. 
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After dallying here for some hours we continued 
our journey to Yalta, on approaching which, from the 
heights surrounding it, and while travelling at a rapid 
pace down-hill, we suddenly, at the turning of the road, 
came upon a pony-carriage ascending it. The driver, 
next whom sat a lady, with two children behind them, 
avoided a collision by deviating from the road into the 
gutter, while we hurried past. Smirnoff remained for 
some time as if spell-bound, and on recovering speech 
informed us that the party whom we had thus nearly 
annihilated consisted of the Emperor Alexander II., 
the Empress, the Grand Duke Alexis, and the (future) 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 

From Yalta we hurried back by steamer to Odessa 
and Constantinople, but Smirnoff did not recover his 
habitual high spirits till he found himself again in the 
free land of the unspeakable Turk, with leisure to realise 
with joy that his unpremeditated and most unintended 
attempt at regicide had not been successful. 

In the summer of the following year, our Junior 
Dragoman Sandison (afterwards Sir Alfred) was sent 
by Sir Henry Elliot, who had replaced Lord Lyons as 
Ambassador, to take temporary charge of the Consulate 
at Trebizond. Not long after his arrival there I 
received a letter from him, telling me that, in the 
mountains at the back of that port, bear were very 
plentiftil, and proposing to organise a hunting expedition 
if I would come and bring a couple of friends. Sir 
Henry Elliot, having seen much of such sport in Russia, 
where he was once hugged by a bear and nearly lost 
his life, sympathised with the object I had in view, and 
readily acceded to my request for permission to absent 
myself for some weeks. 

It took us, with many stoppages at ports on the 
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Asiatic coast of the Black Sea, five days in a Russian 
passenger steamer to reach Trebizond, where we arrived at 
sunset. Sandison was awaiting us, with pack- and saddle- 
horses ready ; so after a hasty meal at the inn we started 
for a hut which had been prepared for our reception, 
high up in the mountains. 

Trebizond lies picturesquely situated on a rocky 
eminence overhanging the natural harbour. On quitting 
the town, while a full moon was rising, we entered at 
once a gorge, with high mountains on either side, and 
followed for twenty miles the road to Erzeroum ; then 
struck off to the left to climb the mountain side, which 
we continued to do, with variations of up and down, 
till the sun was well up in the morning and we had 
attained our objective — a small cluster of huts in the 
middle of a clearing in the forest, and surrounded by 
vineyards. 

Nothing could surpass the beauty of the scenery 
in general, or equal that of the forest in particular, with 
its underwood, consisting entirely of rhododendron. 

While breakfast was preparing we hastily held a 
medjlisSy or council, with six native " professional 
hunters," as they are called. It is from these hardy 
Mahometan mountaineers that the corps of porters, 
hamalsy in Pera are recruited. The enormous weight 
they can carry is the wonder of every tourist in the 
East. 

It was promptly decided that in the afternoon of the 
same day — subsequently to some hours of sleep, which 
we greatly needed— our first bear-drive should take place 
up a deep ravine, running down from the level of our 
hut to the valley below. 

When the appointed hour arrived we started off, 
each beater with an active little mongrel dog in leash. 
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A ten minutes' walk brought us to the head of the 
ravine in question. I was honoured, with not unmixed 
satisfaction to myself, with the post where a bear was 
certain to pass, if one should be found. It was the 
bottom of the ravine, with banks fifty feet high rising 
on either side. In front was a clear space, and some 
twenty feet beyond a dense thicket of rhododendron. 
My companions were flanking the ravine, far above me 
and out of sight. 

With my back leaning against the trunk of a large 
fir-tree, I stood for over an hour, meditating alternately 
on how I should behave were a bear suddenly to appear 
before me, and on the other danger against which alone I 
had been warned— of eating honey from bees that had 
fed on the rhododendron flower (it appears that, as 
recorded by Xenophon in his narrative of the " Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand,** the eflPect on those unused to the 
honey of the locality is to render them temporarily 
insane) — when I was aroused from my reverie by the 
familiar sound, far below me, of a pack in full cry. It 
did not seem to approach, so I valiantly preserved the 
most perfect composure, as I did on its cessation after a 
few minutes and during the stillness which followed ; 
but when the music recommenced, with a ** tremolo *' 
that would have put a Patti to shame, and such as I had 
never heard in my life before, I began to realise what 
was approaching me up the ravine, and my reflections on 
rhododendron-honey, Xenophon, and his " Ten Thou- 
sand,'* were instantly dispelled in order to make room for 
a feeling of great regret that, like my friend on Mount 
Olympus, I had been favoured with the post of honour, 
for which at the moment I considered myself, with 
reason, to be entirely unfitted. Nor did I, like Turcnne 
before a battle, apostrophise my legs with the words, 
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**Vous trembleriez bien plus, si vous saviez ou jc vais 
vous mener," for I wished myself on the same eminence 
as my companions, whence I could have calmly con- 
templated the view of the glorious spectacle, if not 
tragedy, that was developing itself at their feet. The 
sound, moreover, whatever my wishes, continued to 
approach, till it had reached the thicket in front of me, 
when the " tremolo " became a baying *' sostenuto," 
which transformed me into a Turenne, without his 
inclination to see the batde out. 

I was in this undignified position — happily unseen by 
any one — when suddenly I perceived what resembled a 
great bale of brown wool rolling itself rapidly from right 
to left just outside the thicket — with the evident intention 
of eluding its canine pursuers by re-entering at the other 
side. I raised my rifle and fired, upon which the bale of 
wool raised itself on end and grunted, falling backwards 
into the rhododendrons, where it disappeared, to my un- 
speakable relief. 

My experience in venery and a litde reflection should 
have told me the meaning of the sudden silence of the 
hounds ; but I thought it prudent, before entering the 
thicket, to await the arrival of those who, attracted by 
the grunt of the bear after the crack of my rifle, were 
hastening to the spot in a well-founded expectation 
of the result. 

With much difficulty a passage was eflPected through 
the almost impenetrable rhododendrons, and the dead 
body of Bruin was dragged out. It was of medium size, 
and of the variety so often seen dancing, with question- 
able enjoyment, in the rural districts of England. 

Bear had been slain before, but I doubt if the slayers 
were often so fortunate as to accomplish their purpose 
on the very first day of their attempt to do so, and 

8 
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at the distance of not more than a quarter of a mile 
from home. 

Every Mahometan dwelling, however modest, has 
two apartments, — one, the selamlik^ into which male 
visitors are admitted ; another, the harim^ for the ex- 
clusive use of the women. We slept and took our 
meals in the former. Here, when what stood for table 
and chairs had been cleared away after dinner, we held 
our medjlisSy or council of war, for the next day, — my 
friends and self reclining on the " divan," a raised plat- 
form extending along the whole length of one wall, 
with carpets and cushions upon it ; our followers 
seated cross-legged on the floor. 

Among these was a rather aged, white-bearded in- 
dividual, taciturn in disposition, but evidently an 
authority in bear-hunting matters, for at the conclusion 
of every discussion the point debated was invariably 
submitted to him for approval. His experience as a 
hunter was further indicated by the eighty or ninety 
notches on the stock of his rifle, each representing the 
slaughter of a bear. 

I was induced one evening, by these circumstances and 
the general demeanour of the man, to ask him — through 
our interpreter, Sandison, who spoke the language like 
a native — to relate to us what had been his most perilous 
encounter with bear. He seemed at first little* inclined 
to accede to my request, but, after much pressing on 
all sides, he related the following story. 

" I was implored one day," he said, ** by a woman, 
to come and slay a huge bear that visited her vineyard 
to eat the grapes. I chose a night of fidl moon, and 
posted myself in the centre of her vineyard. After 
waiting some time I heard, close behind me, a noise 
resembling that of some one tearing off bunches of grapes. 
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I turned and beheld an enormous bear. To level my 
rifle and fire it ofF was the afiair of an instant, but the 
next moment the bear, standing on its hind-legs, was 
upon me and hugging me. In his immense embrace, 
however, he had included a number of vine-sticks, which, 
by converging at the top, while keeping their hold 
in the ground at the bottom, formed a pyramid around 
me. With fright my legs gave way, and I slid down, 
which enabled me to creep away and leave the bear hugging 
the vine-sticks. I never stopped running till I reached 
home, where I slung up my rifle and left it untouched for 
several years.'* 

Having told a good bear story, I will go one better. 
It is that already alluded to as having occurred when 
Sir Henry Elliot was attached to our Embassy in St. 
Petersburg. I hope he will not take it amiss if I here 
give the particulars, and that he will forgive me if I 
am not quite correct in every detail stated to me by 
himself more than thirty years ago, when it was my good 
fortune to serve under him. 

Sir Henry had a post assigned to him at a bear- 
drive, and a man with a spear was told off to stand by 
him in case of accidents ; but on an objection being raised 
by Sir Henry, whose safety it was desired to secure, 
the matter was settled by a compromise. The man 
was taken away, but his spear was left, leaning against 
a tree dose by. A bear appeared, was shot at, and, 
though wounded, came on, whereupon Sir Henry seized 
the spear and transfixed his assailant, who felF upon 
him and commenced, with a somewhat injured jaw, to 
maul Sir Henry's shoulder. The latter, unable to extri- 
cate his arms from under the bear, but having one leg 
free, used it with such eflFect against the animal's side 
as to cause a change of venue in the mauling ; but it wa$ 
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not continued long, for when the rest of the party rushed 
to the spot they found the bear dead, and Sir Henry 
lying unconscious beneath it. It took the diplomat 
many months to recover from his wounds. 

One more adventure, and I have done with this 
my first residence in the Near East, and under the reign 
of Sultan Abdul Az-iz ; my second residence — twelve 
years later — having been under H.M. Abdul Hamid, the 
present Sultan. 

I used to spend much of my leisure time sailing 
in a small skiflF, left me by George Sheffield when he 
accompanied Lord Lyons to Paris as private secretary 
(and a second secretary in the diplomatic service). 

My endeavour, in my leisure moments when wind 
and tide permitted, was to fetch the Asiatic shore opposite 
the Embassy steps at Therapia (the Bosphorus is here 
about a mile wide) at a point sufficiently high to enable 
me to return to my starting-point. This I could easily 
eflTect when the wind, on rare occasions, was south-west, 
and consequently up-stream, with slack water ; but when 
north-east and a four-knot current I would often be 
carried down the Bosphorus some miles. There were, 
however, always men with lines, ready to tow me back 
to Therapia. 

It happened once that a friend, Mr. Black, who had 
ft business house at Pera and a villa in the island of 
Prinkipo, invited Lieutenant Woods, R.N., of H.M.S. 
CaradoCy and myself to spend the week's end at his 
charming home in the Sea of Marmora, twelve miles from 
Constantinople. I suggested to Woods that we should 
repair thither in my skiff. Wind and current being 
favourable down the Bosphorus, we started from the 
Embassy after luncheon, and reached our destination 
without 4 hitch in time for dinner. On the following 
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Moiicfay, the wind being the same and therefore against 
us, we started after br^kfast and tacked. Early in the 
afternoon, while Woods was steering and I held the 
main-sheet with a turn round the thwart, I commenced 
with my spare hand to fumble in the luncheon basket, 
upon which he suggested that I should make the sheet 
fast ; I readily did so, and was proceeding to eat my 
luncheon, when, on going about, I was ordered to let 
the jib-sheet go. I ran forward for the purpose, but the 
skiff, with insufficient steering-way, was taken ** aback," 
and the next moment she heeled over, filled, and with 
her heavy stone ballast went to the bottom, leaving 
Woods and myself swimming. After a few minutes a 
cork hassock, which I had providentially bought at a 
public sale of Sir Henry Bulwer's effects the week 
before, rose to the surface, and to it we both clung for 
two hours, at the end of which time a passenger steamer 
hove in sight ; but the side awnings being down we 
remained unperceived, despite our shouts and waving of 
hands. 

Matters now began to look serious. The sea 
was smooth, as the wind was off shore, but we were 
drifting seawards. After the lapse of another couple 
of hours we observed a large market-boat from Con- 
stantinople bearing down upon us. Our waving of 
hands and shouts were again resorted to, and with 
success ; the sails were lowered, and as the barge, filled 
with Turkish men, women, and children, passed close 
to us, two ropes'-ends were thrown out, by which we 
were hauled on board, quite exhausted, and so cold that 
we were unable to move. Our kind rescuers at once 
stripped off all our clothing, and dressed us up again 
in such scanty garments as they could spare. 

In half an hour we were put on shore at the nearest 
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point, and a six miles* walk brought us to a villa on 
the Asiatic coast, occupied by Admiral Hobart Pasha. 
Here we rang the house door bell, but the servant, 
observing our strange garb and taking us for wandering 
dervishes, slammed the door in our faces. Persistent 
ringing, however, and an explanation in French, gained 
us admittance. The admiral had not yet returned from 
his office at the Arsenal, but Mrs. Hobart received 
us and conducted us into her husband's dressing-room, 
where our Turkish rags were exchanged for his English 
clothing ; needless to say that when the master of the 
house arrived we were invited to dine and sleep ; nor to 
add that, all danger being over, we were most unmerci- 
fully chaffed for our bungling seamanship. 

As my old friend Woods is now an admiral, a 
Pasha, an A.D.C. of the Sultan, and a K.C.M.G., he can 
afford to laugh at our exploit, and the good-humoured 
slur cast upon him as a navigator by one who is, alas, 
,no more, but who will be ever remembered by all who 
knew him for his kindliness and geniality. 

The island of Prinkipo, above mentioned, is situated 
near the entrance to the narrow gulf of Ismidt. This 
name recalls to me an incident that occurred on its 
shore during the first year of my residence on the 
Bosphorus. 

Among the English visitors at Petala's Hotel at 
Therapia in the summer were Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Nugent, R.N. (a baron in Austria and brother to the 
Dowager Lady Southampton) ; also his sister. Miss 
Nugent. The latter, desiring to know something of 
country life in Turkey, accepted an invitation from Mr. 
Richard Sarell, a relative of Mrs. Nugent (who was 
a Miss Baltazzi by birth), to spend some weeks at his 
chiflik (farm), where, with his family, he usually spent 
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the summers. It is called Yalova, and situated on the 
coast of the gulf of Ismidt. 

While all were assembled in the drawing-room one 
evening after dinner, a servant rushed in and excitedly 
announced that Lefteri, the renowned brigand chief, 
and his band were clamouring at the house door for 
admittance. Mr. Sarell thereupon requested the ladies to 
remain seated while he descended to interview Lefteri, 
who on entering the house demanded that Mr. Sarell 
should take him round for the selection of any valuables, 
and further, that Mr. Sarell should sign a bond for five 
hundred pounds. This last request was at once complied 
with, but before his visitor proceeded to search the house, 
Mr. Sarell begged as a favour that the room occupied 
by an English young lady on a visit to his family might 
be spared. This was at once consented to by the 
brigand chief, who, after an hour's ransacking of the 
house and on the conclusion of his business, begged 
of Mr. Sarell, as a return favour, that he would conduct 
his (uninvited) visitor to the drawing-room and intro- 
duce him to the English young lady In question. Here 
he seated himself in an armchair beside her, and, for 
more than an hour, conversed with her and the other 
ladies in the most friendly and agreeable manner, as 
Miss Nugent herself informed me on her return to 
the Bosphorus the following day. 

Within a few weeks of this interesting event Lefteri 
was captured, shot dead, and decapitated ; but I never 
heard if his heirs-at-law ever sued Mr. Sarell for payment 
of his bond. 



CHAPTER VII 

VIENNA 
1868— 1872 

FROM Constantinople I was transferred in 1868 to 
Vienna, where I served during nearly four years 
first under Lord Bloomfield and then under Sir Andrew 
Buchanan. Both chiefs were all that a subordinate could 
desire. I am beholden to them, as well as to Lady 
Bloomfield and Lady Buchanan, in allowing me to occupy 
two rooms in the Embassy house during my residence in 
Vienna. 

The staff consisted of the Hon. Robert Lytton, 
afterwards Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India and Ambassador 
in Paris (Mrs. Lytton, now Lady Lytton, was one of 
the Miss Villiers already mentioned as having passed a 
winter at Florence with their aunt. Lady Normanby, 
sister to Lady Bloomfield) ; R. T. G. Kirkpatrick, who 
is now my near neighbour in the Isle of Wight, and 
whom I often visit at his lovely place, WindclifFe, at the 
foot of which stands St. Catherine's Lighthouse ; the 
Hon. Thomas Grosvenor, the Hon. William Barrington, 
(nephew of Lady Bloomfield), Arthur Seymour, Bowyer 
Smijth (now Sir William), and Sartoris (the *' cornet," 
famous as a gentleman steeplechase rider). 

I cannot say, in spite of these charming surroundings, 
that during my first year's residence in it I quite appre- 
ciated what was reputed the gayest capital in Europe. It 

xao 
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lacked the freedom of the East which I had just quitted, 
and, at first, also, the shooting, to which I was then much 
addicted, especially with the rifle. The circumstance 
that I was attached to an Embassy, although an advan- 
tage elsewhere, was a hindrance here. Ambassadors and 
ministers, with their staffs, are, as a matter of course, 
invited to formal receptions at court and other places ; 
but to be admitted into what is known as *' Vienna 
society" on a footing of intimacy, or to be asked to 
country houses, is quite another thing. Had I to advise 
a young man proceeding to Vienna for the purpose of 
mixing with the highest native society, I should recom- 
mend him to set out as a simple traveller, with letters of 
introduction to some of the leaders in that society. In 
my day the chief of these was the Princess (Laurie) 
Schwarzenberg. She was by birth a Princess Liechtenstein, 
and her husband the greatest land-owner in Bohemia. 
But these circumstances were not in themselves sufficient 
to account for the unique social position held by that 
remarkable lady. She combined with them great in- 
telligence and wit, unusual conversational powers, a 
thorough knowledge of current literature and politics, 
and that most rare and fascinating quality — not neces- 
sarily insincere — of seeming to take the liveliest interest 
in everything concerning the person with whom she 
happened to be engaged in conversation. 

It used to be said that Ambassadors when departing 
from their own country for Vienna were recommended 
to cultivate good relations with the various members 
of Government, "but especially with the Princess 
Schwarzenberg." 

It happened one day that I was invited to a small 
dinner-party at the Palais Schwarzenberg, consisting of 
about a dozen persons, all Austrians or Hungarians 
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except myself. Conversation turned upon music, 
paintings, and the arts generally. Suddenly, the Princess, 
addressing me, asked if I were related to a lady bearing 
my name, whom she had never met but often heard of as 
the possessor of a beautiful foot Before I could reply, 
several gentlemen who had all known my parents 
intimately at Florence and Baden exclaimed, ^^ He is her 
son ! " 

On the next day I received from the Princess a short 
note to this effect : " A few friends come on a certain 
day to our place in Bohemia for a week's shooting. 
Will you join them ? " 

I readily accepted the invitation, and having ascer- 
tained the day and hour of departure from Vienna — it 
was at about ten o'clock on a Sunday night — I repaired to 
the station, and to my astonishment I found some five- 
and-twenty ladies and gentlemen, representing some of 
the great houses of Austria and Hungary, bound for the 
castle of Frauenberg, like myself. I think they were 
still more astonished than I was, for it was most unusual 
to invite strangers to these yearly gatherings. 

At four o'clock on a raw November morning the 
train arrived at the station of Butweis. The open space 
at the back of the station-house was crowded with 
carriages of every description for the conveyance of the 
guests and their luggage, and a general scramble for 
seats ensued. Seeing an open victoria with one person 
in it, I got in and we were driven off. My companion, 
as I soon discovered, was a French lady's-maid — a very 
agreeable one, too. In twenty minutes we were at the 
castle entrance. Here I was asked my name, conducted 
up a flight of stairs, and along many corridors to the 
apartment assigned to me. On a table was laid out a 
light repast, which I was invited to partake of pending 
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the arrival of my luggage. While so engaged I was 
visited by a polite individual, who first inquired if I 
desired anything particular in the way of refreshment 
beyond what was already provided, and then proceeded 
to tell me, as this was my first visit to Frauenberg and 
I might not be aware of the rules, that every servant 
and gamekeeper was pensioned after a certain number 
of years' employment, and he must therefore warn me 
not to tempt any one of them to accept a gratuity, as, 
if found out, it would involve instant dismissal and the 
loss of all prospect of a pension. He then showed me a 
book in which every page was headed with some special 
kind of sport — namely, pheasant and partridge driving, 
deer and wild boar battues, hunting with harriers, etc. 
Having entered my name for one of these on the day 
in question, and received my luggage, I went to bed. 

At ten o'clock I was up, and wandering along carpeted 
corridors, the walls of which were hung with old prints 
and hunting trophies. A friend whom I met kindly 
oflfered to show me to the breakfast-room, where many 
were seated, others having finished their breakfast and 
gone ofl^ for the day and the sport of their choice. 

Soon after breakfast about a dozen of us started off 
in a couple of brakes, each drawn by four horses. I 
was seated in one with Princess Metternich and Princess 
Furstenberg, both ladies armed with double-barrelled 
rifles of the old sort ; I, with my single-barrelled Henry 
" Express " and expanding bullet. 

As we drove along I had no difficulty in perceiving 
that, in ignorance of its nature, my weapon was looked 
upon as nothing better than a child's toy. I thereupon 
produced a cartridge, the length of which caused some 
surprise ; but the real surprise came later, when the 
driving commenced. 
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The big game we were after was very plentiful, being 
enclosed in a thickly wooded park, sixteen square miles 
in extent and surrounded by a high wall. I never shot 
better than on that day. I held straight, and the 
expanding bullet did the rest. 

In the evening I met my host and hostess for the 
first time since my arrival. The company assembled 
before dinner in the last and largest of a suite of drawing- 
rooms. I subjoin their names, written down by me 
at the time on a menu, which I have still by me : — 

Prince and Princess Schwarzenberg {nee Liechten- 
stein.) 

Prince and Princess Adolphus Schwarzenberg {nee 
Liechtenstein). 

Prince and Princess Metternich {nee Sandor). 

Count and Countess Waldstein {nee Schwarzenberg). 

Count and Countess Zichy {nie Metternich). 

Prince and Princess Kinsky {nee Liechtenstein). 

Count R. Kinsky. 

Count Sternberg. 

Prince and Princess Max FQrstenberg {nee Kheven- 
huUer). 

Prince Emile Fttrstenberg. 

Count Rudolph Khevenhiiller (now Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in Paris). 

Count and Countess Fanfkirchen {nee Liechten- 
stein). 

Prince Alfred Liechtenstein. 

Prince Rudy Liechtenstein. 

Prince Windishgraetz and his son (since Prime 
Minister of Austria). 

General Count and Countess Clam Gallas {nee 
Dictrichstein). 

General Count Tassilo Festitics. 
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Count and Countess Hoyos. 

Princess Hohenloe (rtee Sternberg). 

Prince Charles Schwarzenberg. 

Count George Stockau. 

Prince Rohan. 

Prince Victor Rohan. 

Count and Countess Eugine Larish (nee Deym). 

Mr. Falbe (Danish Minister, married afterwards to 
the Hon. Mrs. Dudley Ward). 

Mr. F. St. John. 

After dinner the whole company descended to the 
courtyard of the castle, which was laid out with the 
game and brilliantly lighted with torches. We then 
entered the great hall and ascended by a double stair- 
case to a huge landing-place, fitted up with tables and 
armchairs like a drawing-room. Above, and on a 
level with the second floor, runs a balcony all round 
the hall, which was filled with retainers and their 
families, invited to listen to the excellent military (string) 
band which played below. 

On each subsequent day I varied the nature of 
my sport, and the evenings were spent as already 
described, with one exception. On my return from 
shooting I was informed by a servant that the Princess 
Schwarzenberg desired to speak with me, as soon as 
possible. On appearing before her she informed me 
that it was arranged to perform a charade after dinner, 
on the stage of the castle theatre ; that the word was 
" Donauworth," the name of a town in Bohemia ; and 
that I had been selected to represent the great sartorial 
character implied by the second syllable. 

It was in vain that I pleaded my inability to take 
a part without previous preparation. Nolens volens 
I had to go through it, and found it, to my relief, quite 
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easy. I had to lie on a sofa in the middle of the stage, 
while beautifld ladies knelt around me, one ofFering 
a cigarette, another a light, a third coffee, while others 
solicited my advice as to their dresses, which were 
flaunted before me — ^the only condition laid upon 
me being that any remarks I had to offer should be 
expressed in French with a strong British accent, which 
I found no difficulty in doing. I was at first somewhat 
disconcerted by the strangeness of my position ; but, 
like kissing in Siberia, I ^ soon settled down to my work, 
as though **to the manner born." 

I strongly suspect the charade was intended by our 
witty hostess to show the absurdity of the ladies 
appearing in new dresses three times every day. This 
suspicion was confirmed on my return to Vienna, 
where I was told by one of the most charming of 
her sex that she had declined an invitation to spend 
the yearly week at Frauenberg owing to the great 
expense of the new dresses required — estimated by 
her at twenty thousand francs (eight hundred pounds) 
at least — to which she wished not to subject her 
husband. 

I may here mention that my own expenses amounted 
to the cost of two railway tickets— -of sixteen francs 
(thirty shillings)— which is moderate for a week's feasting 
and the best and most varied shooting in Europe. 

The castle of Frauenberg stands on an eminence, 
and can be seen from the railway between Prague and 
Vienna, Its general appearance is not unlike that of 
Windsor Castle, which the Prince and Princess Schwar- 
zenberg, above mentioned, took as a model, when visiting 
it officially at the time of Queen Victoria's coronation. 

In the spring of the year following my servant in- 
formed me that an individual was in the porter's lodge 
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with a very curious stufied bird for sale, the like of 
which my man had never seen. I ordered him to show 
the individual and his bird up to my room. Reginald 
Githcart (now Sir Reginald) was with me at the time. 
It was of the snipe kind, twice the size of the " double ** 
snipe I shot some a few years later in Brazil. They 
are coarse in flesh, and as inferior in the eating of them as 
are the ** double " to the ordinary variety. We questioned 
the possessor of the stufl^ed bird about the locality where 
it had been shot. He said he captured it on Prince 
Esterhazy's estate in Hungary, and described himself 
as a son of the Prince's head keeper. We then inquired 
if he could tell us where we should find bear in the 
Carpathian Mountains. On his professing to know where 
they were exceedingly plentiful, we made arrangements 
to meet him at Budapest on a certain day, and go with 
him thence to wherever he considered it most advisable. 

On arriving at the station from Vienna we found 
him awaiting us. We repaired to the hotel, leaving 
him to foUow with the luggage. It reached us, minus 
a case containing a double-barrelled rifle. This de- 
layed us a day while the railway authorities were 
making inquiries. We left the matter in their hands, 
and proceeded eastward by an evening train. After 
travelling all night and half the next day we alighted 
at a small station, our guide having assured us that a 
two hours' drive would bring us to the foot of the 
Carpathian Mountains. This assurance rather astonished 
us, for as far as the eye could reach it was a dead-flat 
country. However, we drove on during the whole 
remainder of the day, and reached a small town late 
at night. Here we slept, and were starting early the 
next morning when a violent altercation arose between 
our man and the landlady in Hungarian. We stood 
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by, wondering what it was all about. Presently some 
policemen came up, and after questioning the disputants, 
surveyed us both in a very suspicious manner. At last 
our man climbed up into the carriage, opened my 
portmanteau, and extracting therefrom a bundle of towels, 
threw it down into the landlady's face, and, on my 
questioning him as to why he had packed them up, 
he replied that he had been under the impression they 
were mine. He probably gave the same reason to the 
police, and we were allowed to depart. 

Towards noon we arrived at the town of Munkatch, 
in the north-eastern corner of Hungary. The locality 
is interesting as the one where Silvio Pelico wrote his 
well-known book, / Miei Prigioni^ in the neighbouring 
fortress of Spielberg. 

We put up at what appeared the principal inn, and 
having ordered our midday meal, we sat down to eat 
it in the general dining-room, while our polyglot atten- 
dant was busily engaged, as it turned out, in endeavour- 
ing to find out where bear-shooting could be obtained. 
His attentions were particularly directed to a party of 
men, evidently keepers or foresters, dressed alike, with 
green collars and cuflfe. They had slung their guns 
on a rack and were conversing, each with a glass of 
beer on the table before him. After eyeing us for some 
time the elder of the party rose, crossed the room, and 
approaching the table where we sat, very politely 
introduced himself as in Count Schonborn's service, 
and proceeded to say, in German, that having heard 
we were in quest of bear, he would be much pleased 
if we would join in a drive which he had prepared 
for the next day, his object in coming to Munkatch 
having been to invite some of the notabilities of the 
place to do the .same. 
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I thanked him for his offer, but declined it, on 
the ground that I was acquainted with Count SchOnborn, 
that I had seen him only a few days previously at the 
club in Vienna, and that I did not wish it to be 
supposed that I had come all the way from Vienna with 
the intention of shooting on his domain uninvited by 
him. 

To my objections the Count's agent, for this he 
proved to be, retorted that bear in the neigh"bouring 
mountains were getting so numerous, and there was such 
discontent among the peasantry at their number, that 
whether we joined or not he had orders to have some 
shot. Upon receiving this explanation Cathcart and 
I accepted, and the agent forthwith wrote a letter, which 
we were requested to deliver to the keeper at the Count's 
shooting-box, situated at the foot of the mountains 
about a dozen miles farther on. We arrived there the 
same evening, and were made very comfortable. 

The next morning a large party fi-om Munkatch 
joined us, and the driving commenced. With my usual 
luck I, on the very first day, bagged a very large bear, 
brown in colour with a white ring round the neck. 
We found bear daily during the week that we spent 
on the Count's vast estate, and several, varying in colour 
from light yellow to almost black, were shot. Nothing 
could surpass the beauty of the beech-forest in these 
mountains, and the weather all the time was splendid. 
On the last day's shooting, after much shouting and 
laughter below me, I descended firom a height and came 
to a spot where guns and beaters were all assembled. 
I found that during the drive the beaters had come 
upon a she-bear with two cubs. Both the latter having 
climbed up a tree, the mother made off. The laughter 
had been occasioned by the capture of the cubs. 

9 
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I asked the Count's agent what would be done 
with them. He replied that to satisfy the people they 
would be destroyed — unless, he added, I wished to 
have them, and take them away. This we agreed to 
do, and on the next day we arrived with them at the 
hotel at Budapest, where they caused much sensation 
among many of my friends who had come down from 
Vienna for the races. 

Cathcart, after dismissing our attendant, missed a 
very large silver drinking-flask, the disappearance of 
which, as well as of his valuable double-barrelled rifle, 
we attributed to the purloiner of towels and pretended 
Esterhazy gamekeeper, who displayed, while in our 
service, a total ignorance even of how to clean our 
sporting weapons. He was, in fact, an arrant impostor, 
whom we should have inquired about before engaging ; 
but he procured us good bear-shooting, notwithstand- 
ing every discouragement received from friends and 
acquaintances at the '* Jockey Club " of Vienna. 

On the following day I returned to my quarters 
at the Embassy, where I obtained permission from 
Lord Bloomfield to keep my two little cubs in the 
stable yard. For a week or so they afforded much amuse- 
ment to his lordship's visitors, but at the end of that 
time I received an intimation that, as the cubs spent each 
night in fighting, the noise occasioned such disturbance 
in the stable that the cause of it must be removed. 

Within an hour of this intimation I received a 
note from Miss Throckmorton (a relative of mine), 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress and governess of the 
Archduchess Valerie, requesting me, by command of 
Her Majesty, to come the next day, with my cubs, to 
the palace of Schonborn by a certain hour. After 
receiving the note and while taking my usual after-dinner 
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stroll in the Volks-garten, to hear Strauss's band, I met 
Baron Noptcsa, the Empress's Master of the Household, 
to whom I explained the purport of Miss Throckmorton's 
letter, and asked how I should dress myself on such 
an occasion. He seemed puzzled, and muttered to 
himself, "A secretary to an Embassy showing bears to 
an Empress ! " Then, addressing me, he said, ** I 
believe there is no precedent of such a case, and I 
am unable to advise you." A native, no doubt, would 
have attired himself in evening dress and white tie, 
but I adopted the course which would have been taken, 
under similar circumstances, in a visit to Windsor ; 
and I went in frock-coat and coloured tie, with the 
entire approbation of my chief, whose long experience 
at different courts rendered him a great authority in 
such matters. I thus established a precedent in diplomacy, 
which can be followed to all time should a like occurrence 
ever again arise. 

Schonborn is about half an hour's drive from Vienna, 
My progress thither was in an ordinary hired convey- 
ance, with the two cubs in a hamper between my servant's 
legs, he sitting on the box. On arriving I was at 
once admitted to the pavilion in the park, where the 
little Archduchess and Miss Throckmorton resided. 
After conversing for some time with these two ladies 
we saw the Empress walking from the palace to the 
pavilion ; soon after. Her Majesty entered Miss Throck- 
morton's drawing-room, where the cubs were let out 
of the hamper and allowed to roam as they listed, to 
the amusement of the spectators. 

At the conclusion of this exhibition the Empress, 
to my surprise, asked me if I had ever had the measles ; 
and on my replying in the affirmative Her Majesty 
requested me, if I were not afraid of infection, to go 
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to the palace, where the Crown Prince Rudolph and 
the Archduchess Gisela, who were just recovered from 
that complaint, were both anxiously expecting my visit. 

I at once bowed assent, re-hampered my cubs, and 
repaired to the palace. The second exhibition seemed 
to afford as much amusement as the first, and on quitting 
I begged the Crown Prince to do me the great honour 
of accepting the young bears. 

His Imperial Highness graciously acceded to my 
request; they were eventually placed in the menagerie 
of Schdnborn, and Lord Bloomfield's horses were no 
longer disturbed at night by the presence of querulous 
baby bears in the Embassy stable yard. 

In the autumn of the year of my bear-hunt in the 
north-east of Hungary I was invited by Count Tassilo 
Festitics, nephew of the General already mentioned, to 
shoot a certain big stag reported to have been missed 
year after year at Bergenz, a large estate owned by the 
uncle, but of which the nephew had the enjoyment. 
It is situated in the south-west of Hungary, not far 
from what at that time was the Turkish frontier — in 
short, Croatia. 

After travelling from Vienna by train all night I 
arrived about eight o'clock in the morning at the station 
of Bergenz, and found my host awaiting me on the 
platform. A few minutes' drive brought us to the 
chateau, Louis XIV. in style, of moderate dimensions, 
but very comfortable. As we approached it he said 
he had a great surprise in store for me ; that I should 
find, staying with him, a friend whom I had not met 
since childhood. But he refused to name him. This 
friend turned out to be my host's first cousin, Count 
Eberhardt of Wurtemberg, my companion of early days 
at Florence, and subsequendy at school near Stuttgardt. 
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While eating the breakfast which had been awaiting 
me, Count Eberhardt and I recalled many scenes of 
our childhood. When the meal was concluded my host 
expressed great hopes of procuring me, at early dawn 
the next day, a shot at the famous stag, as the keepers 
knew precisely the open place in the forest which the 
herd was then frequenting at night. In order " to get 
my hand in " he proposed that we should spend a few 
hours, before luncheon, in a deer-drive in the adjoining 
park, and I was told that on entering the park gates 
we should see a stag awaiting us, which, being dangerous, 
I was requested to commence my practice upon, as he 
had nearly kiUed a keeper some days previously. On 
entering the enclosure we found him at about a hundred 
yards from the entrance. He evidently meant mischief; 
for on sighting the party, down went his fine head, 
while with his fore-feet he commenced to scrape the 
ground, apparently preparing for a charge. It was 
suggested to me that I should walk up to within twenty 
yards of him, my companions, with the keepers and 
beaters, remaining behind, so as not to frighten him off. 

It occurred to me, however, that to approach within 
so short a distance could scarcely afford me that rifle- 
practice on which my host had set his heart, and I 
pleaded, really on other grounds than those given, that 
to fire at longer range — namely, from where we were 
all standing — would better test the carrying power of 
my rifle. The force of my argument was, to my great 
relief, admitted, and I promptly delivered the locality 
from a very real danger. 

We thereupon commenced our driving, amid scenery 
which, but for the circumstance that a high wall sur- 
rounded a portion of it, bore every resemblance to the 
vast forest beyond, all composed of beech and oalu 
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By luncheon-time I had slain seven good stags and missed 
none. The afternoon we spent in a gallop across 
country. After dinner I was entertained with a very 
singular musical performance. A dozen wild-looking 
peasants, each with an instrument, were shown into the 
drawing-room. Count Eberhardt thereupon sat at the 
piano, and played any operatic air I suggested, the 
peasants listening attentively ; upon his concluding it 
they would take it up and play in parts, without any 
previous knowledge of the music, while the Count 
accompanied on the piano. 

The next morning at two o'clock I was called, and, 
with my host, drove off a distance of some ten miles 
through dense forest, reaching at early dawn a summer- 
house, erected at a spot where two broad green alleys 
crossed each other at right angles. Here were some 
keepers awaiting us. We alighted from the carriage 
just at break of day, and, accompanied by one of them, 
my host and I proceeded stealthily till we reached a 
large opening just in time to see a fine stag, following 
a herd of hinds, quietly making for the thick wood. 
By the time we reached the summer-house again it 
was broad daylight. I looked up and down the broadest 
of the two alleys ; it was perfectly straight as far as 
I could see. Tempted to ask what might be its length, 
I was answered by one of the keepers that he had once 
walked it from end to end, and it had taken him eight 
hours ! This will give an idea of the extent of only 
one of the Festitics' domains. There is a still larger 
one at no great distance, entirely under wheat cultivation, 
on which six hundred yoke of oxen are employed in 
its tillage. 

On the following morning we returned to the spot, 
but somewhat earlier^ and waited for dawn of day. 
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but saw no deer. As we were leisurely approaching 
the summer-house the keeper made signs to us to hasten. 
We were then informed that two hinds, followed by 
** the large stag," were seen crossing the minor alley, 
and that if we hurried along the main one for a hundred 
yards we should intercept the deer as they passed. After 
running that distance Festitics and I lay down. In a few 
minutes the two hinds crossed over, followed by what 
seemed to me a moderate-sized stag ; I aimed, fired, 
and missed. It was enough. The stag was again missed 
for the third or the fourth time in as many successive 
years, and what I had in consequence to endure for 
months to come shall be related presently. 

My return to Vienna by daylight enabled me to see 
something of the country, which was like the rest of 
Hungary at that time of year, a vast flat area of wheat 
stubble. By a previous arrangement I broke the journey 
at about halfway, to dine and sleep at the chateau of 
Count Bela Zecheny, who two years previously had 
married the Countess Hanna Erdody — sister to the 
Countess Karolyi, so well known and appreciated in 
London as Austro-Hungarian Ambassadress — " Die 
schone grafin Hanna," as she was known and called by 
the people of Vienna. Little did I suspect that within 
a week of my pleasant visit, during which she was good 
enough to assign to me a room, which I was to occupy 
whenever it should suit me, she would be no more. 
Never shall I forget the sensation caused among the 
population of the capital when the sad event became 
known. The photograph-shop windows were for days 
nearly unapproachable from the crowds which stood 
gazing at the beautiful creature, now in effigy only, alas ! 

For two years after her husband wandered through 
the wild« of Mongolia and Thibet^ Passing through 
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London on his way thither, he called at my lodging 
and, not finding me in, left his card — with the words 
written in pencil, " The unhappiest of men." 

During the whole autumn after my Croatian exploit, 
as society poured into the capital from the country 
or from health resorts abroad, the one question put on 
meeting me was, ** And how did you manage to miss 
the big stag?" 

When winter came on I was again honoured with 
an invitation to Frauenberg, where I met on this occasion 
an unusually large party, between fifty and sixty guests — 
among them His Royal Highness the late Duke of 
Edinburgh, and his equerry, Captain Haig, who had 
come over with the house-party from the neighbouring 
chateau of Prince Richard Metternich. The party con- 
sisted of the Prince and Princess, those above named. 
Count and Countess Pourtalis, and the latter's brother, 
M. de Bussiire, whom I had known in my boyhood as 
our neighbour, when my family resided at the chateau 
of Rust in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

During dinner on the first day at Frauenberg I ob- 
served from my end of the table that at the centre 
of it glances were cast in my direction, and though I 
was much too far off to hear what was being discussed, 
apparently with warmth, it required little art of divination 
on my part to become conscious of the subject ; and had 
I entertained any doubt on the matter, it would have 
been removed by His Royal Highness walking up to 
where I was standing in the drawing-room after dinner 
and sajdng, " And so you have missed the big stag." 

Another incident which occurred during dinner, or 
rather the end of it, is worth relating. A very extra- 
ordinary sound was heard coming from an adjoining 
room, and presently the Duke's piper marched in with 
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his bagpipe, and walked three times round the table, 
playing a lively Scottish melody ; and at the conclusion 
of the third round the customary glass of wine was 
handed to him by his master. The proceeding was such 
a novelty to the assembled company that it was difficult 
to say how it was appreciated. But with repetition on 
succeeding evenings it became so popular that, on the 
termination of the week, the handsome piper not ap- 
pearing as usual, I was asked the reason by those sitting 
near me. Being myself in ignorance, I wrote in pencil 
on a menu card, asking, " Where is the piper f " and 
sent it by a servant to Captain Haig, who was seated 
at the other end of the table. The answer soon came. 
It was to this effect : " The Duke leaves to-night, and the 
piper has packed up his bagpipe.** This little con- 
tretemps caused much amusement and not a little 
disappointment. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

VIENNA {continued) 

N the termination of a week about one half of 
the guests, including H.R.H., adjourned from 
Frauenberg to the small Bohemian town of Pardubitz, 
which has long been known as the " Melton '* of Austria- 
Hungary. Here many of the territorial magnates 
assemble in the late autumn, after harvest and before 
the frost sets in, for the purpose of stag-hunting. They 
bring with them large studs of Irish hunters. The 
members all turn out in " pink," and get measured for 
their nether garments by a sartorial specialist, who comes 
every year from London for the purpose. The hunts- 
man, in my time, was an Englishman, and everjrthing 
was done on English principles. 

All available lodgings and stables are secured in good 
time. The master of hounds occupies the upper floor 
of a very good club-house, where in a suite of drawing- 
rooms he entertains the ladies and gentlemen of the hunt 
after dinner. The ground floor is a ** restaurant," re- 
served exclusively for members, their families, and 
friends. 

The town stands in the middle of a large open 
country, with some big water-jumping ; and as there is 
much ploughed land one is constrained to be exceed- 
ingly well mounted to live with hounds that have 
nothing to stop them over the heavy ground. 

I was in one sense very fortunate on the last day 
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I spent at Pardubitz. Prince Alfred Liechtenstein (his 
brother married Miss Fox, of Holland House) mounted 
me on a black thoroughbred sixteen hands high. The 
run was very fast and long. The stag entered a large 
forest some twenty-five miles from home, and it became 
hopeless to continue. I brought my valuable mount 
back dead lame, and intended to offer my thanks, as well 
as my regrets, to the owner at dinner. But a telegram 
had compelled him to take the next train to Vienna, 
and I never saw him again. I hope, should my re- 
miniscences ever come to his notice, that he will accept 
this, my tardy recognition of his friendly loan, and my 
expression of regret at the injury I caused to his horse. 

On by-days we were invited to shoot at neighbouring 
chateaux. On one occasion, when staying at Prince 
Kinsky's place, Herman-Miestitz, some fifteen miles from 
Pardubitz, I received a telegram from the Foreign Office 
in London offering me promotion as first secretary to 
H.M. Legation at Buenos Ayres, which I accepted. I 
thereupon was ordered to start immediately, in order to 
take charge of the Legation. My hurried departure for 
England obliged me to decline an invitation from Prince 
Emile Fiirstenburg to what was held to be the best 
stag-shooting in Bohemia. 

Before quitting the subject of my experiences in 
Austria-Hungary I must refer to a sport, the like of 
which, on such a scale, is to be obtained in no other 
country. It is that of chamois-driving in Styria and 
the Alpine region of Upper Austria. To enable half 
a dozen g^ns to kill daily for a week from twenty to 
thirty . ifhamois involves the renting of a very large 
district for the right of shooting, and the hire of the 
upper pastures, in order that when the chamois come 
down from the rocks at night to feed they may not be 
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disturbed by the presence of either cattle, herdsmen, 
or dogs. 

To meet the great expense which is thus incurred 
it is usual for three or four gentlemen to combine, each 
having the right to invite one guest ; the passes being 
well known and limited in number. 

The locality to which I was invited three years in 
succession was situated on the eastern slope of the 
great mountain which ovrerhangs the "Traunsee" near 
Gmiinden, in Upper Austria. Access to it was eight 
hours by post from the railway station of Wels, between 
Linz and Salzburg. My hosts were Count Turkheim, 
Baron Pereira, and Prince Stahrenberg. They had built 
for themselves a very pretty ch&let in a valley with high 
mountains on either side, the very centre of their 
shooting ground. 

It may interest the uninitiated if I explsdn the 
principle on which the chamois-drives are conducted. 

It is a well-known law of nature that in fine, still 
summer weather what wind there is blows down the 
mountain side during the night and ascends it as soon as 
the sun has risen. It is, therefore, essential, before the 
chamois return for the day to their rocky festnesses, that 
the beaters, who must start over-night, should be at their 
places above the quarry before dawn of day — and the 
guns at the passes below. 

The latter having drawn lots for places, the higher 
the better, are called at intervals of perhaps an hour, and 
proceed to ascend to their posts, preceded by a guide 
with a lantern. 

As soon as there is daylight enough to shoot, the 
keeper in charge of the beaters, who are all at great 
distances from each other, gives a signal to advance by 
firing oflF his gun. The explosion, in the stillness which 
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prevails, sounds like a clap of thunder, followed by a 
succession of echoes, on the cessation of which there is 
a dead stillness for some minutes. Then the rattling of 
stones is heard in the distance, this being the first in- 
dication that the chamois — numbering perhaps several 
hundred, scattered in groups of a dozen or so — are 
alarmed and on the move. Their first instinct is to 
ascend the rocks, but soon winding the beaters above, 
they turn and descend by the familiar passes where the 
guns are posted. 

This forms the most important drive of the day. 
The chamois are then scattered, and the subsidiary 
drives follow tiU late in the afternoon. 

My first visit to the locality in question gave rise to 
an amusing incident. I had been advised to start from 
Vienna for the station of Wels by an evening train, and 
to telegraph for a carriage to the post-master of the latter 
place. On arriving in the morning I found awaiting me 
at the station an uncommonly good turn-out. The 
railway ofiicials showed me the greatest deference, a 
number of policemen as I entered the carriage stood 
at "attention," and the crowd which surrounded it all 
uncovered as I drove ofl^. On reaching a small town 
towards midday I put up at the principal inn on the 
market-place for luncheon, and to obtain fresh horses. 
Everything being ready for a start, the fact was 
announced to me with great obsequiousness by the land- 
lord, who addressed me as " Herr Excellenz," and on 
emerging from the inn I found a crowd and police 
ready to pay homage to me as I entered my carriage 
and drove off. The circumstance that it was a case of 
mistaken identity did not occur to me at the time ; I was 
only impressed by the apparent courtesy of the inhabitants 
of Upper Austria to a perfect stranger. 
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In the evening I reached my destination. I found 
two of my hosts ; my especial one arrived when we 
were already seated at dinner. He looked round and 
asked where was the Governor (Stadthalter) of the 
Province. "He is not expected," was the answer. 
** Then where can he be ? '* was the rejoinder of the 
last-comer ; " because wherever I stopped on the road 
they told me that His Excellency had just passed on his 
way hither." The mistake had arisen by my signature 
appearing at the foot of the telegram I had sent from 
Vienna to the post-master at Wels, the Governor being 
Count John — whose femily, like those of Wallis, Taaf, 
and Nugent, must have had a British or an Irish origin. 

On my third visit, and last year in Austria, I met 
with another adventure. My special host on the 
occasion was Prince Stahrenberg, who in his invitation 
some months previously mentioned the date of the 
rendezvous and that he contemplated in the meanwhile 
a journey to Norway. 

I arrived at the shooting-box on the day named, but 
to my surprise found it shut up ; and as I saw no one 
of whom to inquire the reason, I ordered the driver 
to take me back to Wels. On passing a cottage close 
by, a woman who stood at the door called to the driver 
to stop, then approached and asked if I had not been 
apprised that the shooting had been postponed for three 
days, pending the return of Prince Stahrenberg from 
Norway. 

On my replying in the negative she suggested that 
I should not go away, but beguile the time by two 
days' chamois-stalking, and that a keeper should ac- 
company me up the mountain on one side, as Count 
Hohenwart (the then Prime Minister of Austria) was 
similarly engaged on the other side. 
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This was indeed a revelation to me. It had been 
known for a week in Vienna that, after drafting a new 
electoral law and defending it in the Chambers, the 
Prime Minister had gone somewhere for change and 
repose, without, however, divulging the locality. Here 
was, therefore, a solution of the problem, which had 
been so far kept a secret in the capital. 

My mind was soon made up. I adopted the 
good woman's suggestion, and within an hour I was 
following my guide, with no impedimenta save my 
** Henry " rifle and cartridge-case, up a steep mountain 
path. At the end of a couple of hours we reached a 
small hut inhabited by a cow-herd. Here we slept 
in the hay-loft. At early dawn we were on the most 
likely ground, where there were plenty of chamois 
feeding, but no cover to approach them under ; and 
we stood watching them, as with the rising sun they 
disappeared in the rocks above us. The day was 
passed in witnessing the process of cheese-making and 
sleep ; in the evening an equally unsuccessful stalk. 
The foUowing morning I kiUed a very fine male chamois. 
It was not dead when we approached it, and I was 
surprised by the great caution taken by the keeper 
before closing with it to despatch it with his hunting- 
knife. He first ran his alpenstock through the bend 
of its horns as it lay on the ground. On my asking 
the reason of this precaution he said that they will 
sometimes inflict a dangerous wound by a sudden turn 
of the head, especially if a male, as the sharp points of 
its horns turn outwards, while those of the female 
do not. 

After a breakfast of milk and bread at the hut, and 
a few hours* sleep in the hay-loft, we descended to the 
shooting-box, where Count Hohenwart had preceded 
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me at the end of a four days' unsuccessful stalk in the 
mountains. I had never been introduced to the Prime 
Minister, but we soon made acquaintance, dined together, 
and I spent a most agreeable evening listening to his 
conversation with the head keeper on the curious habits 
of the chamois. 

The next day our host arrived and found us already 
installed — one by previous arrangement, the other owing 
to a fortunate oversight, as it turned out. 

It was at the beginning of my first summer at Vienna 
that, with some of my colleagues in the chancery, I 
went to attend a race-meeting at Presburg, in Hungary, 
only a two hours* journey, and the spot where Napoleon 
signed the treaty of peace after the battle of Austerlitz. 
We arrived rather early, repaired to the principal square 
of the town, and found a crowd of people having 
luncheon under the trees in front of the hotel " Griincr 
Baum." While similarly engaged, I observed, at an 
adjoining table, a large party, of whom a very aristocratic- 
looking elderly gentleman seemed to be the host. 
Among his apparent guests was one, exceedingly dapper- 
looking, evidently an Englishman, whose fece was 
familiar to me. After considering a while it occurred 
to me he must be Greatorex, whom I had met years 
before at Cirencester as a fellow-guest of Mr. ViUebois, 
when the latter kept the Vale of White Horse hounds. 
I rose from table and recalled myself to his recollection. 
He at once introduced me to his host, Count Tony 
Esterhazy, the owner of Landschtttz, a very extensive 
estate in the neighbourhood, and a truly princely domain, 
in the midst of which stands the casde, where I became 
a constant guest. The Count had in his youth been 
attached to the Austro-Hungarian Embassy at the court 
of St. James, and was an intimate friend of the late 
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Duke of Beaufort, who had recommended Greatorex as 
tutor to his son. 

My position of senior second secretary at the 
Embassy involved the duties of head of the chancery, 
for which reason I could only absent myself from 
Vienna when work was slack. Having always been 
a very early riser, I could get through a good deal of 
it by luncheon-time, and spend the afternoon in my 
rooms at the Embassy. 

It was in my second summer at Vienna that I would 
generally find, at such times, two young men in possession 
of my sitting-room. One was Count George Erdody, 
whose sister. Countess Karolyi, was Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassadress in London ; the other. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who had then just quitted Oxford. The 
latter, when I entered, would be reciting to the other long 
passages from Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire from memory. If my work delayed me longer 
than the patience of these two veritable schoolboys 
could endure, I was made aware of their combined 
visit by finding every article of furniture or ornament 
in my room placed differently from what it had been 
when I left it. 

It was during Lord Randolph's presence at Vienna 
that I received from Count Tony Esterhazy an invitation 
to Landschiitz on the occasion of a sale of his thorough- 
bred yearlings. I asked for and obtained permission 
to bring Lord Randolph with me, as I was to be a 
guest for a couple of nights. 

A large crowd assembled in the park, and there 
was a free luncheon on the lawn. By three or four 
o'clock all had departed except some forty or fifty 
ladies and gentlemen, who were asked to remain for 
dinner, the intervening time being spent in various 

10 
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out-of-door games, in an inspection of the castle, and 
in the shooting of pigeons from traps — an amusement 
in which Lord Randolph and the young Count Esterhazy 
excelled all others. The latter, some years later, became 
the champion shot at Monte Carlo. 

Count Tony always liked to have young men about 
him ; the other guests besides ourselves, asked to stay 
some days, were the three brothers Baltazzi, supposed to 
be studying with a tutor at Presburg, but spending most 
of their time at Landschtitz. Here they acquired that 
taste for horse-flesh which led one of them to obtain 
the " blue ribbon " at Epsom with ** Kisber," a son of 
" Buccaneer,'* the best horse that ever went to the stud 
on the Continent. 

Never before was the upper floor of the castle of 
Landschiitz turned into such a veritable bear-garden as 
at dressing-time on the morrow of that year's sale of 
yearlings. On meeting Count Tony at breakfast we 
were informed that the young gentlemen were still in 
their night garments, chasing one another with the pails 
of water supplied for their baths. We ran up and found 
the long corridors flooded ; but the participators in the 
melee, on hearing of our approach, had each retired to his 
own chamber, afterwards double-locking the door. Count 
Tony seemed delighted, and I was consequently relieved, 
for I had a shrewd suspicion that the instigator of these 
saturnalia was the very high-spirited young friend whom 
I had introduced, and for whom I was morally 
responsible. 

Little did I think then that the schoolboy of twenty 
would in a few years be one of the most popular orators 
in England and Chancellor of the Exchequer. I never 
saw him again except once, from the Strangers' Gallery 
in the House of Commons ; but I had the gratification 
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of hearing from a very near relative of mine that he 
had expressed himself as very grateful to me for having 
indirectly contributed to make his stay in Vienna so 
agreeable. 

Before quitting the subject of Vienna I must narrate 
some of my experiences on a sporting trip to Albania 
with Count George Erdody and Reginald Cathcart. 
When on the point of starting I was detained by official 
business, so they preceded me by a week to make all 
necessary preparations at Corfu, where I was to join 
them. I had, moreover, pledged myself, if I came to 
Trieste, to spend a few days with my old friend, Charles 
Lever, who had been transferred there as British Consul, 
after holding the post of Vice-Consul at Spezzia for 
some years. 

As soon as I had obtained permission to leave I took 
a morning train, and in the evening reached Trieste, 
where I found Lever's carriage awaiting me for a two 
miles' drive to his villa. After much mutual greeting 
we sat down to the family dinner, the merriest I could 
remember since my last at Florence with the same 
company. It was one continuous flow of amusing 
anecdotes and good jokes, the novelty of which was 
testified to by the peals of laughter to which they gave 
rise all round the table. 

During this repast I recounted that I had travelled 
from Vienna with quite an exceptionally agreeable young 
Englishman, whose acquaintance I had made in the 
evening of the previous day at Lord Bloomfield's dinner- 
party, and that on our train's approach to Trieste it was 
proposed by my companion that we should repair together 
to the same hotel. Having explained the reason for 
declining the arrangement and given the name of my 
entertainer at Trieste, it drew the following remark froni 
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my companion : " How I envy you ! Of all men Charles 
Lever is the one I should best like to meet." 

I was asked his name ; it was Pretyman. 

"We know him," was the response all round me, 
and the carriage was forthwith despatched to the hotel 
with a note inviting Mr. Pretyman to come and spend 
the evening at the villa. 

During the interval Lever related in his inimitably 
droll manner the circumstances in which he and his 
family had become acquainted with Mr. Pretyman. 

It was at Spezzia, during a visit to that port by 
the British Mediterranean squadron, in honour of which 
a ball was to be given at the Consulate. 

As Lever, with one of his daughters, was going the 
round of the ships to invite the captains and their 
officers, they were met, when stepping upon the deck 
of one of them, by a small midshipman, who accosted 
them with the remark, " I believe you are Mr. Lever, 
are you not ? '* The reply having been in the affirmative, 
the middy proceeded to say that he had always been 
greatly entertained by reading Lever's novels. 

Charmed with such frankness, the author at once 
invited the middy to his ball ; but the latter put on a 
sad look, shook his head, and explained that his leave 
to go on shore was stopped. 

**Oh, nonsense," observed Lever; "you shall come 
in spite of it. What is your name ? " 

** Pretyman," was the reply. 

Presently the captain appeared. The formality of 
inviting him and his officers was gone through, after 
which Lever asked, was there not on board that ship 
fi midshipman named Pretyman ? 

" Certainly," replied the captain. 

Jf Well then," rejoined J-evep, *^ I ghall kd greatly 
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obliged if you would, for his mother's sake, allow him 
to accompany you to my ball.' 

Consent was given, when the first lieutenant interposed 
with the reminder to his captain that young Pretyman's 
leave was stopped ; but the latter, viewing the occasion 
as quite exceptional, decided that the offending middy 
should be let off with a caution, and so he went to 
the ball. 

Our dinner and this story having concluded, we 
rose from table just as the carriage with its occupant 
arrived, and Mr. Pretyman was confronted by a family 
whom he had never seen before ; but it turned out 
that he knew the story, and was brother to its hero. 

On my arrival at Corfu I found my two friends, 
who had engaged a twenty-five-ton cutter, with a skipper, 
Pasquale by name, another man, and a boy ; also a beater, 
with three dogs. 

Having laid in a good stock of provisions, we made 
ready to start for the Albanian coast next day. But a 
difficulty arose. On applying for the Turkish Consul's 
vise to our passport, it was refused us till that of the 
British Consul had been affixed ; this was again refused 
us, on the ground that there was too much danger of 
brigands from across the Greek frontier, at no great 
distance from where we proposed to go. But we were 
keen, and were not going to be thwarted by such a trifle, 
as we thought at the time ; but the horrors of captivity 
related by our beater, Pedro, who had once been carried 
off to the mountains with three English sportsmen, soon 
awoke us to the inconveniences of such a contingency. 

We were soon joined by the steam-yacht Thistle^ 
with the late Duke of Hamilton and his party, and 
we hunted in company during several weeks, anchoring 
for some days in every little creek and harbour on 
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the coast of Albania from Santa Quaranta, opposite the 
extreme north of the island of Corfu, down to the 
Turkish town of Prevesa, which stands at the narrow 
entrance to the lake of Arta, which we entered on one 
occasion, anchoring at the mouth of the River Muro, 
on either bank of which are the famous woodcock 
coverts. These we beat for some days till tired of 
the slaughter, without the means of either eating or 
disposing of all the birds we bagged. 

Our hunt after pig was, therefore, soon resumed, 
and we were joined by the yacht Mirage^ with Lord 
Ormonde and his army of fellow Life Guardsmen — 
Colonel Bateson, Lord Caledon, Boscawen, Duncombe, 
etc. 

Never did a party of friends sail with a better host, 
who occupied himself exclusively with the navigation of 
his fine yacht, and left other matters, such as its destina- 
tion, length of stay in any place, or invitations to dinner, 
to be settled by his guests on board. Colonel Bateson 
always presiding at table. 

At the suggestion of our skipper, Pasquale, we had 
provided ourselves with fishing-nets, and we were thus 
enabled, through the instrumentality of our crew, to 
supply our entertainers with fresh fish daily. 

It was with much regret that we saw, in turn, the 
Mirage depart with its pleasant company. 

Count ErdOdy had quitted us in the Thistle^ bound 
for Egypt. So, left to ourselves, Cathcart and I ran the 
schooner up to Santa Quaranta, where we landed and 
marched for two days inland to the high rocky mountains 
which may be seen from Corfu, our object being to 
capture larger boar than are to be met with on the 
coast. It was very rough work, and bitterly cold at 
night, sleeping in the open, and not even a tent for 
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shelter ; but we shot some very large boar — solUaireSy as 
the French call them — also a few chamois, on one 
occasion starting a bear. 

At the end of a week, having exhausted our pro- 
visions, we returned to the yacht, and made for some 
favourite coverts on the coast, which were never drawn 
blank and had purposely been allowed to rest. 

Let the reader imagine our exasperation on hearing 
shots fired at one end as we were about to begin our 
beat from the other. We hurried to the spot whence 
came this defiance of our prescriptive rights, and found 
Lord McDufF (the present Duke of Fife) and his party. 
It then dawned upon us, especially on me, who had 
only a few years previously passed an examination in 
international law before the Civil Service Commissioners 
at Westminster, that perhaps our imagined exclusive 
title to this portion of the Sultan's dominions might 
be disputed before a court of international arbitration, 
and so we fraternised with the party in question and 
beat the covert in common. The result was the dis- 
covery of a dead pig, which I had badly wounded a 
month previously, and which the finder endeavoured 
to claim by firing off his rifle ; but the ruse was exposed 
by Pasquale on board our yacht when he proceeded to 
cut it up, and found it in a state of semi-putrifaction, 
with only one wound, caused by my bullet, which was 
quite recognisable. 

We soon after quitted Corfu, Cathcart to resume 
his bear-tracking in Norway, and I my official occupation 
at Vienna, our combined booty having been some 
chamois, over forty pig, and many roe-deer, at the end 
of four months' hunting. 



CHAPTER IX 

BUENOS A YRES 
1872—1876 

I LEFT England in the late autumn and arrived at 
Buenos Ayres at the beginning of summer, the 
seasons being reversed. In those days the Royal Mail 
Company's steamers, owing to shallow water, anchored 
a dozen miles from shore. Smaller craft discharged 
cargo one or two miles off, into carts. It was a curious 
sight when the tide was still too high to approach a 
vessel by cart, and the driver, having left it behind, 
would go alongside a vessel to make arrangements, 
while standing with one foot on each of two swimming 
horses. These animals were in all seasons kept for 
hours up to their necks in water. Their life seldom 
exceeded two years at such work. 

As soon as we had cast anchor a steam-launch came 
alongside, and we were boarded by a number of ladies 
and gentlemen who had come to greet their friends from 
Europe. Among them was Mr. Frank Parish, H.M.'s 
Consul, who had conducted the affairs of the Legation 
in the interval between the departure of my predecessor, 
Hugh Macdonell, and my own arrival. He had come 
to welcome me, and to announce that I was destined 
to commence my first experience as a Charge d' Affaires 
by dealing with an unpleasant question of considerable 
importance. 
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From time immemorial it had been the custom at 
Buenos Ajres for the Consul of each nationality to 
act as postmaster, a custom which still obtains in the 
East. It involved the sale of postage stamps and the 
collection of letters to be carried by sea in the vessels 
of the Consul's nationality. But the Argentine Govern- 
ment had at last determined to exercise its right of 
sovereignty by opening a General Post Office of its own 
and prohibiting the continuance of the old system. 

On our way towards shore Mr. Parish informed 
me that on referring to the Legation archives I should 
find that such a step on the part of the Argentine 
Government had been mooted some years previously, 
and the fact had been duly reported to their respective 
Governments by the representatives of Great Britain 
and France. These had both been instructed, should 
a similar contingency arise again, to protest formally 
against any such measure. My French colleague had 
been residing at some distance in the country ever 
since the terrible epidemic of yellow fever of the previous 
year, when forty thousand people succumbed to the 
disease in Buenos Ayres alone. Happily he had now 
returned, and when I called upon him on the next 
day he plainly gave me to understand that we had 
no course left us but formally to protest against the 
contemplated measure ; and we agreed to address the 
Argentine Government, simultaneously, on a certain day. 
Further inquiry convinced me, however, that since 
the time when Great Britain and France resolved upon 
the course above indicated circumstances had entirely 
changed. The Argentine Government had two years 
previously despatched a very intelligent gentleman to 
Europe to study and report upon the various postal 
systems there in force, and every preparation had been 
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made to start a national post office on the most approved 
lines. Moreover, the Government had determined to 
exercise its sovereign rights, protest or no protest, on 
the part of those who had assumed its functions in days 
gone by. 

Here was a dilemma for a beginner. No tel^raphic 
communication had as yet been established with Europe, 
by means of which I could have explained the altered 
circumstances and asked for fresh instructions. What 
was I to do ? 

Happily I was enabled to convince my colleague of 
France that to obey orders would be futile in the first 
place, and in the second place expose us inevitably 
to a very severe rebuff. So we agreed to take no action. 
The Argentine National Post Office was started and 
worked admirably. 

In the four years of my residence at Buenos Ayres, 
during more than half of which period I acted as Charge 
d'Affiiires, the Argentine Government never refused me 
a single request I made to it. 

Soon after my arrival a revolution broke out in the 
province of Entre-Rios, during which no fewer than 
three valuable British steamers were seized under sus- 
picious circumstances, large consignments of arms having 
been found on board ; but all were released at my request, 
and so desirous were the Government of showing me 
their appreciation of the course I had taken in the 
matter of the Post Office, that the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs sent his secretary one day to say that if it were 
agreeable to me, personally, and I would undertake to 
have him removed from the country in a British man- 
of-war, they would release a young man, the son of a 
clergyman at Edinburgh, who had enlisted in the 
Argentine army, headed a mutiny, and been condemned 
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to ten years* imprisonment in consequence. I gladly 
accepted the offer and made the necessary arrangements. 

The next morning I received the following character- 
istic note from my friend. Captain Darcy Denny, 
commanding H.M.S. Dart: — 

** Your prisoner came on board last night, and is 
now walking up and down the deck for all the world 
like the Marquess of Downshire on board his own 
yacht." 

Neither he nor his friends at home ever sent me any 
acknowledgment of their appreciation of what had been 
done for him. 

It is not my purpose in these reminiscences to 
enter into the vast subject of the general condition, 
economic or social, progressive or the reverse, of the 
various countries which I have visited during my 
diplomatic career. Such details can be best obtained by 
reference to the consular reports published by our Foreign 
Office, and purchasable at the price of a few pence each. 
But the development of the particular portion of the 
globe now treated of has been so marvellous since I 
quitted it, thirty odd years ago, that I am tempted to 
make a few remarks upon it as I myself heard them from 
a friend of long standing out there, whom I met again 
a short time since in England. 

The town of Buenos Ayres had then a population of 
two hundred thousand inhabitants ; it is now about thirty 
thousand short of a million. The year I arrived it was 
without drainage of any kind, and the terrible epidemic 
of yellow fever with which it was visited in the preceding 
year was ascribed to a flood occasioned by rains, which 
caused the filth accumulated during centuries to rise into 
the ground floors of every house. It is now, according 
to my friend's description, the best-drained city in the 
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world, as well as the best lighted and best paved. Its 
theatres and opera-houses are, in all respects, inferior 
to none in Europe. Its restaurants are superior to 
any in Paris or London. There were two rsdlways 
starting from the capital ; now there are five, going in 
all directions. The " Great Southern " Railway, owned 
and managed by Englishmen, had a mileage of two 
hundred ; it is now, vfith various ramifications, two 
thousand. Its receipts in 1903 were a record; in 1904 
they excelled it by seven thousand pounds weekly. The 
wheat crop did not amount to one-tenth of the country's 
requirements ; it now ranks second in the world as 
a wheat-exporting country. Fruit was scarcely obtainable, 
except from private gardens ; it is now canned in immense 
quantities, and sent to all parts of the world. 

My first visit to a cattle-farm was at the invitation 
of Messrs. Kemmis & Cookson. They had been ofificers 
in the same regiment, and on sale of their commissions 
they invested the proceeds in the purchase and stocking 
of a square mile of " camp," as there termed. In the 
night of the day on which they took possession, three 
or four years before my arrival, they slept under the 
cart which had brought them to the spot, where I found 
a comfortable house, extensive stabling, a valuable 
English thoroughbred horse-breeding establishment, and 
three thousand head of cattle roaming over the pampas. 

Following the instructions received in order to reach 
the Estancia " De las Rosas," I embarked in a Parana 
River steamer one afternoon, and reached the town of 
Rosario at about ten o'clock the next morning (the 
distance is now accomplished in eight hours by rail). 
Here I was met by our Consul, Mr. Joel, who had 
been invited to accompany me. After breakfasting at 
his house we travelled by the English " Rosario — 
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Cordoba " line for about fifty miles to the station of 
Gifiada de Gomez, where we alighted from the train 
and were met by Cookson, with a very high two-wheeled 
English dog-cart. On starting, he mounted a horse 
and cantered in front ; we followed in the dog-cart> 
which I drove. The track was so overgrown with long 
grass that it was scarcely discernible ; but our horse, 
being homeward bound and anxious to join his stable 
companion, went merrily along. My companion was 
very agreeable, discoursing on life in **camp/' all of 
which was quite new to me — ^when suddenly the off- 
wheel sank into a deep blind rut, and I found myself 
on the ground, rolling over and over with the momentum 
of the dog-cart. My rotatory progress having terminated, 
I looked up and saw the cart proceeding at a great 
speed, its occupant shouting at Cookson, while his 
arms were held up in token of the absence of reins. 
Cookson, on turning round, perceiving and taking in 
the situation, promptly came to the rescue. I soon 
overtook them, and we drove on, much amused at this 
my first experience of camp life. A journey of twenty- 
four miles brought us to ** Las Rosas," where we were 
welcomed by Kenunis and young Neeld, one of the 
"assistants," whose father. Sir John, was a well-known 
landed proprietor in Wiltshire. 

The occasion of my visit was to witness the yearly 
process of branding the young calves. To effect this 
operation, which lasts several days, a dozen or so of 
English neighbours are invited to come from long 
distances to help during the day, and in the evening 
there is much feasting. For the night, trestle-beds filled 
the drawing-room, dining-room, and any other available 
space. In the morning ablutions were gone through 
^t the pump. After an early breakfast the whole party 
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sallied forth on horseback, to collect the cattle. When 
this was accomplished, one by one the calves were 
lassoed, and brought by horsemen to the fire where the 
branding irons are heated. It is exceedingly danger- 
ous on such occasions to be thrown or to dismount, 
as one is then instantly charged by the infuriated mother 
cow. Neeld was exceptionally skilful with the lasso. 
I have seen him use it on foot, and when charged by 
the mother cow, seize her by the horns and throw her 
over, amidst the laughter of the onlookers. 

As a rule the lasso is secured at one end to the 
girth of the saddle ; the other end has a running noose 
of about six feet in circumference. The dexterity con- 
sists in throwing the lasso in such a manner as to cause 
the noose to open out and fall over the head of the 
beast to be captured. When this is done, the rider 
turns his horse in the desired direction, and proceeds 
very slowly till the lasso is taut — this being the moment 
of greatest tension, for which the well-trained horse is 
fully prepared ; and he then proceeds at a canter even, 
while the resisting animal, sometimes a huge bull of twice 
the horse's weight, is helplessly forced along. 

I was much struck, when on my way from the 
railway station to Las Rosas, with the enormous 
number of partridges, running off right and left in 
front of the horse I was driving. They are very plump, 
and not more than half the size of the English partridge, 
but I never saw them on the table. On asking the 
reason I was told their flesh was too dry and not worth 
the powder and shot. I recommended bread-sauce as 
a remedy, and any I brought home met with much 
favour. 

There is a larger variety, the Martinet, equalling a 
hen pheasant in size, but not so plentiful ; I would go 
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after them on horseback with a retriever. They are 
easily flushed, but never rise a second time, unless hard 
pressed by a dog. 

I shall here explain the very ingenious manner in 
which a horse is made to stand when his rider either 
voluntarily or otherwise dismounts. The reins are 
weighted with copper coins and disconnected, so that 
they instantly fall to the ground when not held in the 
hand. The horse will then not move a step, as he 
knows by experience that treading on one of them causes 
him great pain. I have often thought that the system 
might be adopted with advantage for mounted infantry. 
The Boer method is to throw the reins over the horse's 
head ; but this is not always practicable in the event 
of a fall. It is cspcciaUy in the case of a solitary rider, 
in a boundless sea of grass when he has lost all bearings, 
that a horse is indispensable, for the latter will always, 
if given his head, go straight home. 

My hosts at Las Rosas kept English greyhounds 
for pampas deer coursing. It was carried out as 
follows. The party engaging in the sport would canter 
off in any direction over the perfectly flat grass-land, 
till a herd, usually numbering three or four deer, was 
sighted, at perhaps the distance of half a mile. The 
hounds' attention would then be drawn to the quarry, 
and as soon as the dogs were off the party galloped 
away at a tangent, the deer, while standing still, 
keeping their eyes on the horsemen till the dogs were 
close upon them. Then the chase commenced. It 
was seldom that some rider's horse did not come to 
grief over a prairie-dog's hole, when the advantage of 
the trailing reins would be exemplified. 

My next visit to a cattle-ferm was to that of Negretti, 
owned by my good friend David Shennan. It is situated 
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about one hundred miles south of Buenos Ayres, and 
five miles distant from the station of Villa Nueva, on 
the Great Southern Railway. 

There is not one of our Royal princes, admirals, 
navy captdns, commanders, or diplomatists, visiting the 
Argentine Republic, who has not enjoyed the splendid 
hospitality of Mr. Shennan — and, if sportsman, the 
wonderful duck-shooting in the neighbourhood. One 
either walked in line through some shallow lagoon under 
cover of high reeds, the duck rising within easy shot 
at every step, or one posted oneself under the high 
mud-banks of a sluggish stream while a horseman rode 
from a distance along the top of one bank, putting up 
everything on the water, from a black-necked swan 
to a jack-snipe, which came flapping past within easy 
shooting distance. 

I returned to Buenos Ayres from one of my visits 
to Negretti with two large grain-sacks filled with every 
kind of water-fowl. It was only a small portion of 
what we had shot. 

During another visit to Negretti I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the operation of counting three 
thousand head of cattle, just purchased by Shennan. 
The huge herd had arrived from some distance in the 
south ; but before handing over payment he wished 
to verify their number. When it is considered that 
the herd were huddled together in the midst of an 
endless open grass plain, the difl[iculty attending the 
operation may be imagined. 

This is the way, and the only way, in which it 
can be accomplished. Half a dozen tame working 
bullocks are tethered at a distance of, say, a hundred 
yards from the herd. A dozen horsemen then ride, 
single file, into the herd, cutting off a portion, like 
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a bite into a tart ; they then urge the separated cattle 
outward, in the hope that some will be induced to join 
the tethered bullocks ; but more often than not the 
beasts will gallop ofF, right and left, and all re-enter 
the herd. When this occurs the operation has to be 
repeated, till a few join the bullocks — among them, 
perhaps, a cow without its calf, or vice versi ; in which 
case the one left behind makes for the new herd, and 
is followed by one animal after another, the stream, 
thus begun, becoming continuous, like sand in an hour- 
glass. To keep it, however, within counting dimensions, 
the horsemen, who have ranged themselves on either 
side, close in, and thus reduce the number of cattle 
passing — to one at ime, if required. The operation 
ends with the passage of the last head of cattle on 
its way to the herd, of which the working bullocks 
form the nucleus. 

When the purchase is completed the branding 
commences. The vendor, to use a legal phrase, affixes 
his registered mark upside down next the old mark in 
token of sale, while the purchaser affixes his as evidence 
of ownership. The same formality is observed with 
horses, if allowed to roam, and saddle-horses which pass 
through many hands become in time greatly disfigured by 
the process of branding. 

My six or seven months as Charge d'Affaires were 
terminated by the arrival of H.M. Minister, the 
Hon. Sackville West (now Lord Sackville), whom I had 
known well at Baden. My chief was soon followed by 
Edward Goschen, now Sir Edward and Ambassador at 
Vienna. 

We were all three induced one day by a certain 
Argentine colonel, who was on a visit to Buenos 
Ayres, to join him in the province of Cordoba, where 

II 
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he was stationed, with a view to hunting the guanaco. 
This animal difFers from its congener, the lama of the 
Andes, only in colour, being light yellow instead of black. 

One can now reach the Andes by train, but at 
the time I speak of the railway ran no farther than a 
few stations beyond the town of Cordoba. Thence we 
journeyed westward on horseback for many days, but 
never saw a guanaco 

Weary of the desolate plain, we took advantage 
of our gallant friend's sudden departure "on pressing 
business" to make for some distant mountains, in 
order to visit a gold-mine named " Las Carolinas," 
which was being worked by an English engineer whose 
acquaintance we had made at Buenos Ayres. Here 
we were most hospitably received, and on the day 
following our arrival we were invited to descend a 
shaft, one at a time, with his feet in a small bucket 
and his hands clasping a by no means solid-looking 
rope. It was decidedly nervous work, and the result 
not satisfactory when one had reached the bottom, where 
it was quite dark. 

On leaving Las Carolinas after a few days our host 
offered to accompany us to a native friend's " estancia " 
in the plain, where, he assured us, we should be very 
welcome. It was a long day's journey, and in order 
to arrive for dinner he counselled a very early start. 
We travelled all day, and only reached our destination 
at ten o'clock at night. There was a glorious moon, I 
can remember, as we tramped along on foot, our horses 
being too tired to carry us ; but on approaching the 
dwelling-house we remounted, for it was contrary to 
etiquette to dismount till one was invited to do so, after 
calling out "Ave Maria." 

Having repeatedly gone through this formality we 
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at length heard the opening of a window shutter, and a 
man's voice inquiring what we wanted. 

" Tell Don Diego that I am here with the British 
Minister," shouted our English engineer friend. 

The shutter was thereupon carefully closed, and a 
long pause ensued. After a time it was reopened, and 
we were told that the " estanciero " was absent, and had 
left orders that no strangers should be admitted after 
dark ; but that we might take shelter for the night 
under a shed close by. 

With such a moon as was then shining we had no 
difficulty in finding fodder for our horses and maize-cobs 
wherewith to light a fire. We made tea, and opened 
some canned provisions for our supper ; after which we 
rolled ourselves up in our blankets and slept in the shed 
till morning, when at last a man emerged from the house 
and invited us to enter and have coflFee. What was our 
astonishment on being received in the entrance-hall by 
half a dozen ladies, and, behind them, a dozen soldiers 
with muskets! 

An elderly lady advanced to meet us, shook hands 
with all, explained that the country was in a state of 
revolution, and that her husband, on the eve of his 
departure, had ordered all these precautions to be taken 
during his absence as a safeguard against any visits of 
marauding rebels. This ftilly explained the sudden and 
mysterious departure of our colonel, some days previously. 

After coflfee, and the conventional half-hour's bandying 
of compliments, we departed, our English friend for the 
mines and ourselves for a neighbouring town, where we 
were entertained on the following day by the authorities. 

On the morning of the third day we again made a 
very early start, having many miles to ride till we could 
reach the next town on our homeward route. 
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As Edward Goschen was mounting his horse the 
stirrup-leather broke, and he sprained his ankle so badly 
that he elected to remain behind, with his servant, Lobo, 
whom he had brought from Madrid, while I and Mr. 
West continued our journey. 

After riding for many hours, he and I were induced, 
by some cause which I forget, to separate from our 
servants, guides, and baggage-horses, and never found 
them again that day. So we rode on till nightfiill. The 
country was undulating ; and, as no town or habitation 
of any sort was in view, we dismounted, tethered our 
horses, and lay on the hard ground for the night, after 
supping on a single orange that Mr. West had fortunately 
pocketed in the morning, and which he now generously 
shared with me. I know many men who, under similar 
circumstances, would have quietly eaten the whole of 
that orange, and said nothing about it. 

I had often heard of a saddle being used, on an 
emergency, as a pillow, but I never realised till that 
night how thoroughly inappropriate for the purpose is 
its shape. I tried resting my head on the cantle — it 
was too low ; I tried the pommel — it was too hard ; 
I tried it upside down — it wobbled ; so I finally discarded 
it and maintained a sitting posture till morning. 

When dawn at last appeared we mounted our horses, 
and in a few minutes reached the top of some rising 
ground, whence we perceived, within the distance of 
only a mile, the town we had been making for when 
night overtook us. We dallied no longer after this, 
but hastened home by rail from Cordoba to Rosario, 
and thence by a Parana River steamer to Buenos Ayres, 
ftilly determined never to be lured again into hunting 
the guanaco by any Argentine colonel. 
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CHAPTER X 

BUENOS AYRES {continued) 

N course of time Mr. West went home on leave 
of absence and I was again in charge of the Legation, 
with some very troublesome questions to deal with. 
One was that of the so-called "Lincolnshire farmers.** 
They turned out to be really inhabitants of Shoreditch 
and other parts of East London, who, to the number 
of eight hundred men, women, and children, emigrated 
to the republic of Paraguay, which is situated more 
than a thousand miles up the Parana River. The Govern- 
ment of that republic had contracted a loan of one 
million pounds in London, with the avowed object of 
encouraging immigration and developing the country. 
Their representative at the court of St. James, with- 
out any authority from his Government, took upon 
himself the responsibility of entering into an arrangement 
with the London firm of Robinson & Flemming, 
whereby they should receive ten pounds for every man, 
woman, and child whom they could induce to emigrate 
to Paraguay, on the understanding that on reaching 
Paraguay they would be supplied with land, implements 
of husbandry, and everything else required in order to 
make a start as cultivators. 

On arrival, however, they were informed by the authori- 
ties that, although they proposed at some future pqriod 
to make provision for any settlers, they had not authorised 
their Minister in London to take any action at present. 

i6s 
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But as these people had come, no objection would be 
made to their landing and settling in any locality, 
provided they obtained the permission of the owner. 
The result was that they endeavoured to settle first 
in one spot and then in another ; and after being each 
time turned out they finally fixed themselves on some 
marshy ground, which no one cared to own. 

The first intimation I received of their destitute 
condition was from my Italian colleague, who showed 
me a letter which he had received from the Italian Consul 
in Paraguay, worded, more or less, as follows: — 

" Tell the British Charge d'Aflfaires that out of eight 
hundred of his countrymen who arrived some months ago, 
two hundred have died from famine and exposure, and 
that, unless the remnant are promptly rescued, not one 
will be alive a few months hence ; for all the survivors 
are stricken with malarial fever." 

Here was a dilemma ! Had there been at that time 
any telegraphic communication with England I might 
have reported the case to our Foreign Office and asked 
for instructions. But as this was impossible I deter- 
mined to appeal for help to my countrymen at Buenos 
Ayres, and by the advice of Mr. Armstrong, the oldest 
resident among them, I laid the matter before Mr. Michael 
Mulhall, editor and proprietor of the local English 
newspaper. The Standard^ who promised to embody the 
details I had given him in a leading article to appear 
the next morning, before I should begin to take " the 
cap round." 

This promise was carried out by Mr. Mulhall in 
a manner which greatly moved the whole British com- 
munity when his most eloquent and heart-rending account 
was read. The editor mentioned that I had headed a 
subscription list, which I intended personally to lay 
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before every British resident in Buenos Ayres and its 
neighbourhood. 

I commenced my rounds by calling at a fashionable 
French restaurant where half a dozen, or more, managers 
of English banks and large mercantile houses habitually 
met in a private room for luncheon, their homes being 
in the country, at some distance. As I entered they 
received me with shouts and good-humoured banter (they 
had all read the article in that day's paper), and I was 
invited to take a seat at their table. This looked 
encouraging. As I was about to quit, on ending my 
meal, they bade me stop awhile — and having obtained 
pen, ink, and paper, each of them handed me an I.O.U. 
for a hundred pounds. 

Matters, however, did not progress so rapidly after- 
wards, when Mr. Armstrong joined me in my quest 
among smaller people. Nevertheless, at the end of ten 
days' assiduous begging we collected the respectable sum 
of fifteen hundred pounds — of which twelve hundred 
pounds were at once paid to the two rival river-steam- 
boat companies, which were to convey the emigrants 
from their swampy settlements down to healthy " Buenos 
Ayres " ; and while they were descending the River 
Parana in batches the Argentine Government generously 
provided a special building for their accommodation, as 
well as medical attendance and provisions. 

All of them arrived looking yellow as guineas and 
in a very emaciated condition. But with care, good 
food, and good air they soon recovered their health, 
and by degrees were profitably settled in the country, 
where their services were much appreciated by English 
and Irish cattle- and sheep-farmers ; the men were en- 
gaged for out-door work, the women as cooks and 
laundresses. For any of the widows desirous of returning 
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with their children to England, we were able to provide 
passages with the balance of the money collected. 

So terminated one of the many schemes for the 
colonisation of the smaller and tropical South American 
republics, to whose governments the investing English 
public had confidingly entrusted its money. I never 
heard whether Paraguay ever paid either interest or 
amortisation on that portion of the loan which reached 
the country, after the deductions made in London by the 
representative of Paraguay in support of his colonisation 
scheme. 

Another awkward case with which I had to deal as 
soon as my chief had left for England was connected with 
the " London and River Plate " branch bank at Rosario, 
in the province of Santa FL I give the following 
particulars because they may prove of interest to those 
of my readers who are not acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of provincial authorities in Spanish America, and 
there is no indiscretion in referring, after nearly thirty 
years, to events of which every one in the Argentine 
republic was cognisant at the time. 

To understand the question it is well I should ex- 
plain that the republic is composed of fourteen states, 
each of them administered by its own government, very 
jealous of its rights, with a federal Government at Buenos 
Ayres nominally over all — on the model of the United 
States of North America, with its central Government at 
Washington. 

The London and River Plate Bank obtained permis- 
sion from the state government of Santa Fe, of which 
Rosario is the capital, to establish in that city a branch 
bank with power to issue paper-money in the province, 
for which privilege it paid fifteen hundred pounds yearly 
(o the provincial government — thus entering into com- 
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petition with the provincial state bank, whose paper- 
money was also in circulation till the public, losing hith 
in its convertibility, refused to accept any other than 
that of the English branch bank. 

The financial position of the state government, already 
bad, then became so desperate that the provincial govern- 
ment resolved upon the following expedient. It deter- 
mined to send an armed force to the English bank and 
remove therefrom twenty thousand pounds in gold, this 
being the stipulated amount of reserve fund as security 
for the conversion, at any time, of its paper issue, — the 
avowed pretext for such a high-handed proceeding being 
that the English bank was secretly removing its reserve 
fund ; when, in fiict, it was only exporting to England, to 
be there melted down, a quantity of obsolete silver coinage 
purchased in the neighbouring province of Cordoba. 

As soon as this occurrence was reported to the 
manager of the London and River Plate superior branch 
bank at Buenos Ayres, he called on me and requested 
that I would at once telegraph to the British senior 
naval officer at Montevideo for a gunboat to be sent up 
the Parana River to Rosario, and there take on board all 
the remaining treasure and valuables in the vaults of the 
branch bank. 

This request, appearing to me reasonable, I immedi- 
ately complied with — the result being that on the following 
morning there appeared an announcement in the local 
press that I had called on the senior naval officer to 
despatch two ships to Rosario with a view to " enforcing *' 
restitution of the money. 

On the publication of this garbled account the Pre- 
sident of the republic called a meeting of the Cabinet, 
at which it was decided that the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 3hould visit me at my hous^ and endeavour to 
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prevail on me to countermand the order reported to 
have been sent for warships, the federal Government 
pledging itself to induce the provincial government to 
restore the twenty thousand pounds abstracted, or, in 
default, to reimburse the bank out of the federal treasury. 

I considered this verbal assurance sufficient, and 
countermanded the vessel. I then called on the Buenos 
Ayres bank manager (a German) and gave him an account 
of my interview with the Minister of Foreign Afl^rs. 
He seemed stunned by what I told him, and remarked 
that a verbal assurance was worthless without a written 
bond. How he may have expressed himself to others I 
cannot say, but the effect was that during the following 
week or ten days all my English friends and acquain- 
tances deplored the step I had taken in the matter, and 
declared that there was nothing left for them but to 
wind up their affairs and quit the country. 

My position was not an enviable one, but I main- 
tained that in the absence of any tribunal to enforce 
payment a verbal assurance was as good as a written 
promise, and to have appeared to doubt the word of 
the Minister, speaking in the name of the President 
and the whole Cabinet, would have been offensive and 
impolitic. 

Events proved that I was right. The whole of the 
money was restored, and, on the eve of my departure, 
the British community of Buenos Ayres gave me a 
banquet which, in splendour and cordiality, surpassed 
everything I had ever experienced. 

I have still by me a published account of the speeches 
delivered at that banquet. They make ample amends 
for the unjust attacks to which I had been exposed, and 
aflForded every proof that I was rehabilitated in the eyes 
of my countrymen at Buenos Ayres. It was exceedingly 
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gratifying to me to hear, some years after, that at the 
usual free luncheon given on board one of the Royal 
Mail Company^s steamers, when about to depart from 
Southampton for the River Plate, a passenger announced 
that I was appointed H.M. Minister to the Argentine 
Republic (a false rumour), and the assembled company 
rose to their feet and drank my health. 

Yet a few words, and I shall have finished the narra- 
tive of my principal experiences in the River Plate. 

While on a visit to my friend Captain Denny, 
commanding H.M.S. Dart^ off Montevideo, some sail 
drill was gone through by the assembled squadron, at 
the conclusion of which my host received a signal 
from Captain Chatfield (now Admiral), the senior officer, 
to come on board H.M.S. Volage. He promptly 
buckled on his sword and remarked to me, "I am in 
for a wigging, but it*s not my fault if the Dart was 
slower in the sail drill than the rest ; I am ten short 
of the full complement of men " ; and he thereupon made 
for the Volage in his gig, but soon returned, much 
elated. Captain Chatfield had not only commended him 
for the smartness evinced by the Dart's crew, but had 
as a recompense given him leave to take me on a week*s 
cruise ; and as I was asked to decide where we should 
go, I proposed a trip up the River Uruguay, at the 
entrance of which we stopped a couple of days to visit, 
at Fray Bentos, the great manufactory of Liebig's meat 
extract, a description of which will not be without 
interest. The company owning it is English, with its 
seat in Loncfon ; but the manager was a German, who 
showed us extreme civility in recognition of my having, 
during a revolution in the republic of Uruguay, in the 
previous year, recommended the British senior naval 
officer to station a gunboat there as protection to a 
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very valuable British-owned establishment. We were 
told that, during the killing season, when cattle are at 
their fattest, no fewer than twelve hundred animals are 
slaughtered daily for six weeks. The *^ extract " is made 
from the choicest meat, which is also salted for export 
to Brazil as "jerked beef" — i.e. salted and dried in the 
sun. The skins are sent to Europe to be tanned — as 
are some bones, to be turned into buttons ; the hoofs 
are boiled down into glue, the ofial into artificial guano ; 
and the blood, by flowing into the river, attracted in 
great numbers a large kind of carp, called Dorado, 
which were easily caught, then boiled down for oil, 
with which the whole establishment was lighted and 
its machinery lubricated. But by a new process the 
blood is now used in the manufecture of guano. 

From Fray Bentos we proceeded up to Concepcion, 
the capital of the Argentine province of Entre-Rios, so 
called from its situation between two rivers, the Parana 
and Uruguay. The whole province was at the time in 
a state of revolution, and we found the de jure 
government interned in the capital. My object in calling 
there at all was to obtain the release of a Scotch 
engineer who had been many months in prison as 
captain of a tug engaged in towing a vessel alleged to 
to be carrying arms for the rebels. His plea had been 
that, in his capacity as such, he was not bound to know 
the precise nature of the mixed cargo with which a 
vessel in tow was freighted. This appeared to satisfy 
the federal Government at Buenos Ayres, who had, 
however, been unable to obtain his release from the 
provincial government. 

My presence in a man-of-war soon brought matters 
to a head, and the Scotchman was liberated and de- 
spatched by a river-steamer to Montevideo, before even 
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I could interview the authorities on the day following 
our arrival. 

The rebels were investing the town on all but the 
river side, and in order to impress them with the idea 
that the Dart had come for the purpose of assisting 
the provincial government, the latter received us with 
every demonstration of welcome, guns were fired off, 
crowds made to shout, and a military band to march 
about, playing lively music. In the evening Captain 
Denny, some of his officers, and I were invited to a 
state banquet, and on returning to the ship after mid- 
night, on foot, we were accompanied by the members 
of the government and the band. 

My object in stopping there having been attained, 
we proceeded early next morning to Paysandu, a town 
on the Montevidean side of the Uruguay River, with 
nothing to recommend it but its ox-tongues, which I 
suspect really come from Fray Bentos. Here we spent 
a few days shooting in the neighbourhood, and I captured 
a few specimens of the native ostrich, which is much 
smaller than the African variety and somewhat resembles 
the emu. They seem to go in herds of about half a 
dozen, and I stalked them just as one would deer. 

The aspect of the country is more pleasing than that 
of Argentina ; instead of a dead flat and perfectly barren 
of trees, it is undulating grass-land, intersected by 
numerous water-courses with wooded banks, the haunts 
of the ** carpincho," much resembling the hippopotamus, 
of which I believe it to be a diminutive variety, as the 
lama and guanaco are of the camel, and the South 
American of the European partridge. I shot one at 
dusk, when they usually come out to feed, and on 
returning to the spot next morning I found nothing but 
the bare bones, all scattered about, evidently the work 
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of some large animal, such as " tagua " or puma. The 
latter is a cowardly sort of beast, misnamed the ** lion " of 
South America. 

On my return to Buenos Ayres after a few days I 
hastened to interview the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
with whom I was on a very intimate footing, and gave 
him, lest the press should ascribe a political motive to 
my visit to Concepcion, a full account of all that had 
occurred ; whereat he seemed perfectly satisfied, and not 
a little amused. 

Before I quit the subject of the River Plate, an 
allusion to the Republic of Uruguay, other than the 
ordinary mention of slaughter-houses, ox-tongues, 
ostriches, and the South American hippopotamus, will 
not be out of place. 

The country, roughly speaking, is in the form of 
a square of about three hundred miles each way. Its 
climate in winter is less influenced by the " pampero," 
or south-wind, than that of Buenos Ayres, and in summer 
the heat is tempered by its position, two of its sides 
bordering on the sea. The general aspect is that of an 
immense undulating English park, and the soil chalky. 

Some two or three generations ago a considerable 
number of enterprising English farmers, tempted by such 
favourable conditions, emigrated to the country, bought 
large tracts of land at a nominal price, and prospered, till 
unfortunately an era of revolution set in, which com- 
pletely ruined them and has lasted ever since. It spelt 
visits from marauding armed forces either of the rebel 
or Government side, who came like locusts, destroying 
everything, on the plea that at one time or other some 
of their opponents had been harboured — ^which was often 
true, because death would have followed any resistance. 
An instance was cited to me in which two hundred 
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valuable half-bred " South Downs " were slaughtered on 
one English farm for the sake of their tongues only. 
It is not surprising if, under such circumstances, most 
of the English left the country, betaking themselves 
to " fresh fields and pastures new " in Argentina, across 
the water. 

Mr. Moore, an American gentleman managing a 
large commercial house in Buenos Ayres, and in charge 
of the financial concerns of an Anglo-American company 
owning large farms in Uruguay, invited me to accompany 
him on one of his periodical visits to the property. I 
had two fellow-guests, one of them being my friend 
David Shennan. 

We happened on one occasion to be staying at a 
particularly well-appointed establishment, at the head of 
which was an aged Scotsman, with all the shrewdness 
of his race, who had much experience of the country. 
The partridge-shooting was reputed exceptionally good, 
and on the morrow of our arrival we sallied forth, 
after a very sumptuous Scotch breakfest. 

At the end of some four hours' walking, and incessant 
shootings we were conducted to an isolated hut in the 
open **camp," near which smouldered the remains of 
a fire — ^and from the hut emerged our Scottish host, who 
told us he had prepared what was considered the choicest 
morsel in the South American culinary art — carne con 
cuero (meat with the skin). 

It is prepared as follows. A young bullock is 
slaughtered on the spot. A piece, with the skin on 
it, is then cut oflF the back, of the shape and size of 
an ordinary turtle, and placed, reversed, on very hot 
embers till cooked. 

Soon after we had entered the hut, this inverted 
turtle was placed on the wooden table, and while our 
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host was carving the thing wobbled so, owing to its 
convexity, that the abundant meat-juice ran down upon 
the table and trickled over its edge to the mud floor. 
I had never before tasted beef so good and tender, 
and on our expressing general approval of it our 
host explained that it was one of the means, in Uruguay, 
of raising revolutions. 

The dish is an expensive luxury, because the skin, 
representing a third of the value of the animal, is 
sacrificed ; and therefore it is not indulged in by the 
gaucho when he has to pay for it. But when the 
political agitator seeks for followers among his audience 
he cries out, '^ Let all who care to eat came con cuero 
follow me " — and forthwith many do follow, and young 
bullocks are captured at the nearest cattle-farm, when 
the process above described is gone through, the result 
being devoured, but of course never paid for. 

As I write entirely from memory my facts are not 
given in their strict chronological order, but I beUeve 
it was about this time that Mr. West received an 
intimation from Captain Chatfield, the senior naval 
officer commanding H.M.S. Volage at Montevideo, 
with regard to a revolutionary movement which had 
commenced in that capital. He reported that the lives 
of the foreign community were threatened, and our 
diplomatic relations with Uruguay having been for 
some years broken off, he had, in the absence of any 
representative of England, been invited to attend con- 
ferences to be held by those of other countries, with 
a view to concerting measures of protection for their 
respective countrymen. He therefore asked Mr. West 
to authorise me to proceed from Buenos Ayres to 
Montevideo, in order to assist him in this, to him, 
novel situation. 
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Mr. West having given his consent, I proceeded 
thither, and attended several meetings of diplomats held 
in quick succession, for the following Sunday had been 
announced as the day on which the foreigner was to be 
exterminated. 

It was arranged that Captain Chatfield should, in case 
of need, take command of all the ships of war, foreign 
as well as British, in port, and that, on a preconcerted 
signal from me, on shore, a ship should be stationed 
opposite every transverse street on the promontory on 
which are the principal houses occupied by foreigners, 
who were all warned to remain indoors while grapeshot 
swept the streets. 

The anxious day arrived. The adopted measures 
became known, and the result showed that grapeshot 
had not the same fascination for the native as came 
con cuero ; for he, too, remained indoors on that 
day. 

It was during this visit to Montevideo that I made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Villaurrutie, with whom I 
became very intimate. He was at that time secretary 
to the Spanish Legation, and is, at the moment of 
writing these lines, in London, in attendance, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on His Majesty the King 
of Spain. 

One word more, and I have done with Argentina. 

On a shelf, within reach of my arm where I am 
now writing, stands a volume entitled The English in 
South America^ by Michael G. Mulhall. It contains an 
epitome of the life of every British subject who has 
made his mark on that continent — except one, the author, 
who, perhaps, has more benefited his fellow-men, through 
his daily paper The Standard^ of Buenos Ayres, than 
all whom he mentions put together, and none has 
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better claim to a niche in the history of South America 
than he who thus lavishes his praise on others. 

Don Miguel — as he was femiliarly known out there 
by his many friends — has passed away like so many 
whom I have had occasion to mention in these pages, 
and his widow will, I trust, forgive me if I here give 
a short account of Mr. Mulhall's successful journalistic 
career, as I once received it from himself. 

When a young man he left Ireland for Rome, where 
he studied for some years for the priesthood. Eventually, 
however, he altered his mind, and determined to emigrate. 
On arrival at Liverpool for the purpose he found two 
steamers on the point of starting, one for Australia, 
the other for the River Plate. Doubtftd in which to 
embark, he threw up a penny. The toss was in fiivour 
of South America, and thither he proceeded. On the 
first morning after reaching Buenos Ayres he asked 
a waiter, at the inn, for an English newspaper, hoping 
thereby to discover some means of earning a livelihood. 
The answer he received was that none existed. He 
thereupon determined to found one — no easy matter 
without either funds or knowledge of the Spanish 
language. Nothing daunted, he set to work, and in 
a short time acquired sufficient linguistic proficiency to 
summarise the European news contained in the local 
Spanish press. This summary, written out by him in 
English, he would personally take round to the principal 
British residents, who so appreciated his unaided eflForts 
that they subscribed and presented him with a small 
printing press. Matters progressed, and, after a few 
years, he found himself at the head of a large staflT as 
proprietor and manager of The Standard of Buenos Ayres. 

On my arrival the paper wa^ in ftill swing. He 
had been home, had there married, and, during the four 
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years I resided at Buenos Ayres, scarcely a week passed 
that most of the bachelor diplomats, of every nationality, 
were not invited to the hospitable board of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mulhall. 

A few years after I quitted the River Plate Mr. 
Mulhall sold his paper to his brothers, who for some 
time had been working under him, and devoted himself 
at home to the compilation of statistics and the publica- 
tion of various works, such as The Progress of the Worlds 
English in South America^ Handbook to the River Plate 
Republics^ Handbook of Brazil^ etc., etc. 

Mr. Mulhall had the signal honour of having been 
repeatedly quoted in the House of Commons by Mr- 
Gladstone in statistical controversies. He was full of 
the most varied information, and, like most Irishmen, 
could impart it amusingly. He possessed besides all 
the precision df a trained statistician as to details, and 
when questions arose he always proved to be right in 
his statements, except on one occasion, when a mis- 
quotation of his was intentionally made in order, as 
he told me, to convey a correct impression. 

The incident is too amusing to be omitted. 

The London Times had brought us an account of 
a great popular festivity in Dublin, a procession, 
swelled by thirty thousand people who had come from a 
distance. The Standard of Buenos Ayres next morning 
gave the number as three hundred thousand. In the 
afternoon, on meeting Mr. Mulhall at the club, I 
called his attention to the discrepancy. He promptly 
replied, with some warmth, that most of his subscribers 
were Irish sheep-farmers, and he might be presumed 
to know his own countrymen best. 

** Were I," he said, " to tell the ttuth^ I should b^ 
deceiving them, and I won't do it," 



CHAPTER XI 

RIO JANEIRO 
1876—1879 

AFTER nearly four years spent in Argentina I came 
back on long leave, and was officially transferred 
to Brazil ; but before proceeding there I paid a two 
months' visit to my twin brother at Ragusa, on the 
Adriatic, where he held the post of British Consul. 
He had taken up his abode for the summer in a 
spacious old convent, situated in the small, pine-covered 
island of La Croma, about a mile distant from the main- 
land, and owned by a wealthy Viennese financier. 
During my stay<t was visited by the late Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria, who became so enamoured of the 
spot that he at once made arrangements for its purchase. 
The time I spent on that island forms one of the 
pleasantest recollections in my life. Our family and 
that of a farmer, who cultivated a small portion of it, 
were the only inhabitants. In the morning he would 
take his vegetables to market in a boat and bring us 
back our letters and provisions for the day, which we 
passed in bathing, lounging about in the shady pine- 
groves, or eating the most delicious grapes and figs, 
which grew in abundance where cultivated, and were 
to be had for the picking. 

After an early dinner, at three o'clock, we would in- 
dulge in a siesta, in hammocks slung across a huge 
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corridor, into which opened a dozen rooms on either 
side, and these kept it cool from the intense heat 
outside. When the sun would be sinking into the 
Adriatic we repeated our bathing of the morning and 
then rowed ourselves to Ragusa, where in its picturesque 
mediaeval-looking square, seated on chairs, we listened 
to the excellent military band which played from eight 
to nine o'clock, and then, accompanied by torch-bearers, 
it would march three times round, to the time of some 
lively air, and return to barracks. But for the Austrian 
white uniforms one would have imagined oneself in 
the Middle Ages. 

Among our acquaintances with whom we sat on 
these occasions were the descendants of the old families 
who ruled there when Ragusa was a Venetian colony. 
They still speak Italian among themselves, while the 
languages used around them are German or Slav, 
according to the character of the speakers, whether 
military or civilian. Our familiarity, from infancy, with 
Italian obtained for us immediate admittance into this 
very select social circle, and we were often invited, after 
the military tattoo and before returning to the adjacent 
island, to partake of an informal supper at one or 
other of the old Venetian palaces which surround the 
square. 

Such was the life we usually led, but occasionally 
we took steamer and visited places of great historic 
interest in the vicinity. Would that I had kept a record 
of them all ! 

I remember in particular a visit to the '* Bocche di 
Cattaro," some twenty miles to the south of Ragusa. 
One enters by a very narrow passage, flanked by huge 
clifi^, into a deep and tortuous bay, fifteen miles long 
and one mile wide, fringed with high mountains and 
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ending with the small town of Cattaro. We landed 
and passed the night at the inn. On the following 
morning we ascended by a zigzag mule-path to the 
heights above, where, standing on Montenegrine territory, 
we could almost have dropped a pebble into the market- 
place of the town of Cattaro, immediately below us. 
The path by which we came is the only means of 
access from the sea to Montenegro. 

At the expiration of the two months of my residence 
at La Croma the summer weather, as is usual at that 
season, broke up, and communication with the mainland, 
by the single open boat available, became so perilous, 
and occasionally impossible, that we resolved to quit 
our delightful insular residence, and repaired to Naples 
by way of Corfu, where I sought out my old friend 
Pasquale, and so by Brindisi. 

My first view of Naples, as we arrived by train at 
early dawn, presented a sight that has left an indelible 
impression upon me. Never, except perhaps during 
a sunset at Smyrna, did I witness such colouring of green 
sky and purple clouds fringed with gold. 

After a few days at an hotel we engaged an apart- 
ment for the winter, and passed an exceedingly enjoyable 
time, visiting in the daytime every place of interest in 
the vicinity, from Pompeii to the Blue Grotto, and 
spending most evenings at the house of Lady Holland, 
who had known us as children at Florence, where her 
husband, then Mr. Fox, held the post of British 
Minister. 

Her house at Naples was considered as neutral 
ground, and her evening receptions were consequently 
frequented by every one worth knowing, irrespective 
of political colouring. We thus became acquainted with 
many remarkable persons, among them some old friends 
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of my parents ; and we were always invited to their 
opera-boxes at San Carlo. 

On Christmas Day we dined with Lady Holland. 
I have to this day the liveliest recollections of the 
decorative arrangement of the dinner-table. It surpassed 
in beauty and originality anything I ever saw of its kind. 
We were a party of about twelve, sitting at a huge round 
table, lighted from above and laid out in imitation of 
some old Italian garden. The surface was composed of 
fine moss, so arranged as to represent a greensward, 
intersected by straight walks of sand flanked by minute 
box hedges, with beautiful little Dresden china figures 
at intervals, and converging towards the centre, where 
a circular mirror, surrounded by a tiny baluster, reflected 
like a pond the statuettes on pedestals which surrounded it. 

This pleasant meeting proved to be the termination 
of my stay at Naples, for I received soon after an intima- 
tion from my new chief, Mr. Buckley Mathew, at Rio, 
that it would be agreeable to him if I exchanged my 
residence in an Italian town for one in the capital of Brazil. 
I took the hint, and on paying my respects to Lady 
Holland before I departed, she handed me a letter 
addressed to His Majesty the Emperor Don Pedro, 
which she requested I would deliver personally on my 
arrival at Rio, as it was of importance. 

What could have been its mysterious contents? 
The Empress of Brazil was by birth a princess of Naples, 
and possibly there might have been a scheme on foot 
for endeavouring to bring about a restoration of the 
Neapolitan branch of the house of Bourbon. However, 
I could not be held responsible for the consequences 
of my act as bearer of the document entrusted to my 
care. I did not fail to convey Lady Holland's missive 
to the Emperor on the occasion of my first audience. 
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I mention the incident because it affords an instance 
of the singular absent-mindedness of that learned and 
somewhat eccentric potentate. It was his custom, 
whether up at Petropolis or in town, to receive the 
diplomatic body and to exchange a few words with every 
one of its members. During the time I spent in 
Brazil His Majesty did not miss a single opportunity 
of asking me if I was acquainted with Lady Holland, 
and on my replying in the affirmative, of expressing 
his sentiments of friendship for her and his admiration 
for Holland House. Just as with one of my colleagues, 
whom he invariably asked if he had ever seen Sydney 
harbour in Australia, and, on receiving an answer in 
the negative, remarked that he would have much liked 
a candid opinion as to which was the finest, Sydney 
or Rio. In my case it was the delivery of Lady 
Holland's letter that suggested the train of thought ; 
but as for my friend, he had not the remotest connection 
with Australia. 

His Majesty had another peculiarity — namely, to be 
always attired in evening dress with black tie. It was 
in such apparel that he is reported to have appeared 
at a state ball in Buckingham Palace, and it was in this 
guise that I beheld him daily, when taking his walks 
with the Empress between seven and nine o'clock in 
the morning, at Petropolis. 

Notwithstanding these little eccentricities, Don Pedro 
well deserves to go down to posterity as the greatest 
and the most self-denying benefactor to his poorer 
subjects which Brazil ever produced. One of his first 
acts on commencing a long reign was to emancipate 
every slave on his vast estates, whereby he converted 
himself from one of the wealthiest to perhaps the poorest 
potentate in Christendom ; and he subsequently enacted 
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a law according to which every child of slave parents 
should be born free — ^ measure which contributed 
eventually to his deposition and expulsion from the 
country, so great was the resentment felt against him 
by the wealthy planters of both coffee and sugar-cane, 
who, seeing their profits yearly diminishing in consequence 
of the new law, let their ground go fallow, till a fresh 
law subjected it to taxation, whether under cultivation 
or not. 

It is not generally known that the quality of the 
coflFee-bean depends, not on the country, but on the 
elevation at which it is grown. There is, however, 
the risk of all the trees being destroyed in one night 
by cold wind. Moreover, it is not commonly known 
that the form of the bean depends entirely on its position 
on the tree ; the flatlet are low down, the roundest 
at the tree-top. 

Their separation is eflFected by pouring them into 
a huge revolving cylinder, which is perforated with slits, 
graduated in width ; the narrowest are near the top 
and let through the flattest beans, while the roundest, 
which are the most appreciated, finding no slit of suffi- 
cient width to admit of their passage, fall out at the 
other end, and are known in the market as " Mocha," 
the others being " Java," " Costa Rica," or anything 
else, according to shape. 

One of the peculiarities of the cultivation of the 
coflFee-tree is the simultaneousness with which the fruit 
reaches maturity, when it must be picked immediately — 
an operation requiring many hands precisely at the 
moment when least obtainable, except under conditions 
of slavery. 

An endeavour was made to meet the diflSculty by 
the importation of indentured British-Indian coolies ; 
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but the attendant expenses, and the inability of the Indian 
to work more than for six hours in a sugar plantation, 
whereas the African negro could be so employed for 
eleven hours, induced the planters to compound with 
the coolies before the expiration of the stipulated term. 

Not long after my arrival in Brazil, my chief, Mr. 
Buckley Mathew, reached the limit of age and retired, 
leaving me in charge of H.M. Legation till the arrival 
of his successor, Mr. Clare Ford, more than a year later. 

It fell to my lot, in the interval, to take action on 
behalf of these departing coolies, who flocked into the 
capital by the hundred from distant plantations, having 
been assured by their employers that the Legation would 
provide passages to India. 1 had no other course left 
but to threaten to send them all back to the plantations 
unless I received adequate pecuniary assistance ft'om the 
employers, and eventually all who desired returned home. 

I often marvelled at the clean and tidy appearance 
of these Indians — men, women, and children — ^when they 
came to the Legation, after marching for many days 
over dusty roads. Their garments were spotlessly white, 
and starched, as though they had come from only quite 
a short distance. What would the European have looked 
like under similar circumstances ? 

It also befell me, during this long Charge-d'Afiaires- 
ship,* to have to investigate a matter affecting very 
seriously the committee of a company in England holding 
a rich gold-mine far in the interior of Brazil. It was 
widely believed that, contrary to Lord Brougham's Act 
of 1839, making it penal for a British subject to possess 
or deal in slaves in any part of the globe, this company 
owned several hundred slaves to work in their mine. 

* This is the clumsy expression generally used in English diplomacy ; 
but sometimes ** Interim,** the term used by foreigners, which is better. 
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When called to account the manager asserted that 
the slaves had for many years been hired from their 
real owners, the representatives of a neighbouring 
bankrupt mine — pleading, moreover, that these slaves 
were better fed, clad, lodged, and generally cared for 
than any slaves under native control ; in short, that 
their position was a very happy one. But on the other 
side there were rumours of their deprivation of all 
domestic enjoyment, and of cruel floggings ; and that 
each evening, after work, the men were all herded together 
in one large barn, and locked up for the night. 

People were already speculating as to what might be 
the sums claimable, as compensation, by these supposed 
slaves, were they proved to have been illegally purchased 
by an English company, when my investigations ended 
by my transfer to Constantinople as Secretary of Embassy, 
in consequence of an offer made me by the late Marquess 
of Salisbury. How the matter was decided I am unable 
to say. 

A curious marriage question arose during my 
** Interim " at Rio. I was called upon one day by 
Mr. Wills, Q.C., who informed me that he had arrived 
on the previous day from England with his daughter ; 
that her " fiance " had also arrived from Buenos Ayres, 
and it had been arranged, months before, that on the 
day following their arrival at Rio the marriage should 
be celebrated in the " Minister's house " by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and this, as usual, without 
any notice ; and that the parties should betake themselves 
afterwards to their respective homes by the first available 
steamers. But as there was then no " Minister's house " 
the plans must all be changed, and, to the great incon- 
venience of all concerned, the marriage be a civil one 
before the Consul, with a calendar month's notice. 
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I thereupon protested to Mr. Wills that, thoiigh 
there might at the moment be no Minister's house, 
yet my apartment with the Royal British arms over the 
doorway constituted the Legation, and therefore British 
territory. But Mr. Wills held to his point that, ac- 
cording to the wording of the Act, the marriage without 
previous residence or notice must be celebrated in the 
Ministers house, and as I could not offer these conditions 
in my capacity of Charge d'Afiaires his daughter's marriage 
should be postponed. 

At the expiration of a month, during which it was 
my privilege to join the disappointed parties in several 
delightful expeditions in the neighbourhood of Rio, 
the civil marriage, followed by an ecclesiastical one on 
board a British man-of-war in harbour, took place ; 
while the wedding breakfast was given at the principal 
hotel. 

Had the Act, when dawn up, contained the words, 
" or the house of his substitute," all would have been 
well in the keen eyes of the present Mr. Justice 
Wills. 

Since that time the marriages at H.M.'s Legations 
have been placed on a better footing in every way, 
both as regards convenience and security. The character 
of the marriage ceremony is optional, and a three weeks' 
notice obligatory ; but residence is required only of 
one of the parties to the marriage — the other may delay 
arrival to the last moment, but must produce a certificate 
of having given a three weeks' notice elsewhere. 

During my stay in Brazil no dinner-party was ever 
given at court except on the anniversary of the King 
of Portugal's birthday, when the representative of that 
country was alone invited. 

During eight months of the year the court and 
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the diplomatic body resided at Petropolis, which stands 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
place was originally a small German colony founded by 
the Emperor, but as it became a fashionable summer 
resort the colonists quitted it, and dispersed themselves 
in the immediate neighbourhood, where their descendants 
now earn a living as market-gardeners and purveyors 
of dairy produce. 

The four winter months were passed in town, 
nearly the whole of the diplomatic body residing in 
the ** Grand Hotel des Etrangers." It was decidedly 
a wearisome existence as compared to life at Buenos 
Ayres, and the climate is extremely enervating. On the 
whole I preferred Rio to Petropolis, the weather when 
we were there being bright and dry and the temperature 
delightful. Besides, there is a good English club, with 
a charming view of the bay from the verandah, where 
one met the officers from the ships-of-war, here con- 
gregated during the bad weather farther south. Most 
of my spare time was spent on board of one or other 
of these, and I always took a lively interest in target 
practice outside the bay. I was occasionally allowed to 
point a gun myself, and my familiarity with the rifle 
enabled me to acquit myself creditably, although the 
circumstances were reversed on board, where the shooter 
moves while the object is stationary. 

It was my good fortune to have again, as junior 
colleague, Edward Goschen, who had been with me at 
Buenos Ayres, and in the interval had become a Benedict. 

H.M.S. VolagCy among others, was stationed in the 
bay. Captain Carter now commanded her, and he was 
good enough to invite Goschen and myself to be his 
guests in a trip to the bay of Santos, about two hundred 
miles south of Rio. 
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Here we spent a week in witnessing naval exercises 
of the most interesting description, such as equipping 
all the ship's boats, within a given number of minutes, 
for a week's expedition in time of war. In the afternoon 
we "seined" (dragging the two ends of a long net 
towards the shore), up to our middle in water, for hours. 
Our catches of fish were sufficient for the whole crew, 
and to spare. At the end of the week we separated 
from all our kind friends on board, and were conveyed 
by an English-owned funicular railway up to the colony 
of San Paolo, by the kindness of the manager, Mr. Fox, 
with whom we dined in the evening. After dinner we 
repaired at a late hour to the inn for the night, and gave 
orders to be called at four o'clock in the morning, so as 
to catch the early train to Rio, entailing a twelve hours* 
journey. 

My largesses on board the Volage had been so dis- 
proportionate to my means that, on counting my money, 
I found I had not suflficient for the journey home. 
I communicated my melancholy discovery to Gk)schen, 
who was reduced to a similar condition, from the same 
cause. Here was a dilemma ! We confided it in the early 
morning to the waiter, the only person up at that hour. 
He acknowledged himself unable to assist us, but offered 
to wake up the proprietor and explain matters to him. 

We waited anxiously for a favourable reply — and 
for the money required ; but we only received a message 
that such applications had often been made before, and 
the proprietor had resolved not to comply again with 
any in the future. Presumably he had been swindled. 
It then occurred to me that, perhaps, by uniting our 
funds, there might be sufficient for one of us to travel 
third class, provided he ate and drank nothing on the 
way ; and as I had, at that time, no anxious wife awaiting 
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me, I suggested that he, who had one, should go, and 
I remain till funds should be transmitted to me from 
Rio. My proposal having been accepted, we both 
proceeded to the railway station with the luggage, of 
which I took charge on arrival, while my companion 
interviewed the . ticket-clerk. He returned to me after 
a while with an expression of face which clearly indicated 
failure. 

I thereupon, to his great surprise, gave him a handful 
of Brazilian bank-notes, and bade him get two first-class 
tickets to Rio. The expression of that countenance 
instantly changed from despair to wonder — I can see it 
still — and after leaving him for a time in his perplexity 
I explained that during his absence I had obtained the 
sum needful from Count Turenne, the secretary of the 
French Legation, as he unexpectedly alighted from his 
carriage to travel by the same train. 

While on the subject of British men-of-war I am 
tempted to point out how diflferent is their system to 
that of warships of other nations that during the winter 
months anchor in Rio harbour. 

Our crews are always drilling, always manoeuvring, 
either within or without the harbour, according to 
whether it involves firing or no firing. The crews of 
other nations, as far as I was able to observe, smoke 
their pipes and do nothing. A sail-drill tournament 
among them all, which I witnessed and timed by my 
watch, showed the incomparable superiority of one system 
over the other. 



CHAPTER XII 

CONSTANTINOPLE {revisited) 
1879—1881 

IT was a great atmospheric change from the fiercest 
summer heat of Brazil to the bitterest cold winter 
that I ever experienced in England, with an interval of 
only three weeks between the two countries. 

I spent my short leave partly at Merton Hall and 
partly at Marham, both in Norfolk. From the latter 
place I accompanied my hostess and her niece to a ball at 
Sandringham, to which we had the honour of being 
invited by Their Royal Highnesses. We slept after it at 
Hillington Hall. Never shall I forget the cold during 
the fifteen-mile drive from Marham ; it was Siberian, 
without the furs or the hay-sack for one's feet. 

A few days after I left for Constantinople. I found 
the streets of Paris obstructed by mounds of snow, 
and illumined by huge bonfires. The cold in my 
room at the hotel was almost unendurable ; also on 
the journey to Marseilles. The hills around Messina 
were white with snow, as those around Athens. 

On entering the Dardanelles early one morning, 
while it was yet dark, I was wakened by the cessation of 
the noise from the engine and screw — we were halting at 
Chanak for permission from the Turkish authorities to 
pass on. I heard passengers come on board, and the 
familiar sound of uncomplimentary epithets applied, in 
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my mother tongue, to a refractory sporting-dog. I 
listened, and, when immediately outside my cabin door, 
the owner of the dog had resumed his normal mode of 
articulation. I recognised the voice of an old friend, 
Harry Wrench ; I had known him when he was Vice- 
Consul at Chanak, and had ofren stayed with him to 
shoot quail. He was returning to Constantinople, 
(where he now held the post of full Consul) after bagging 
more than one hundred woodcock on the shore of the 
straits of the Dardanelles, whither they had been driven 
by the cold and deep snow in the mountains. 

On anchoring in the afternoon at Constantinople I 
was met by my dear twin brother, who had just been 
recalled from Prisrend, in Albania, by our Ambassador, 
Sir Henry Layard, who deemed, with good reason, that 
the post was too insecure for any stranger to reside 
at. My brother related that when he, or his fellow 
Consuls, ventured out by daytime they had to be sur- 
rounded by gendarmes, and when night came on they 
sat in the dark, because to light a candle was the signal 
for a volley of bullets through the shutters from the 
street below. 

I had comfortable rooms assigned to me, as Secretary 
of Embassy, in the palace at Penu My junior colleagues 
were Maitland Sartoris, Arthur Nicolson (now Sir 
Arthur and Ambassador at Madrid), Maxwell, Leveson- 
Gower, and the Hon. Charles Hardinge (now Sir Charles 
and Ambassador at St. Petersburg) ; my old friend Alfred 
Sandison (now Sir Alfred), of Trebizond bear-hunting 
memory, having risen from the position of junior to 
first dragoman. 

I was at once asked by my colleagues to join in a 
very good mess, with French cook, which they had set 
up, and at which, during many months, Lawrence 
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Oliphant was our daily guest at dinner — as was occasion- 
ally Mackenzie Wallace, ^imes correspondent (now 
Sir Donald). He subsequently accompanied Lord 
DufFerin to India, remaining there five years as private 
secretary. 

At the end of half a year Sir Henry and Lady 
Layard departed. He was replaced by Mr. Goschen 
(now Viscount Goschen), who came on a special mission 
to negotiate, with the other Ambassadors on one side and 
the Porte on the other, the cession of part of Thessaly 
to Greece, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin. His special staff consisted of Harry 
Clarke Jervoise, of the Foreign Office, as secretary, and 
Edward Goschen, who was thus my colleague for the 
third time, as private secretary (now Ambassador at 
Vienna). 

The other Ambassadors, with whom Mr. Goschen 
had almost daily conferences, were Mr. Novikow, Russia ; 
Mr. Tissot, France ; Count Hatzfeld, Germany ; Baron 
Calice, Austria-Hungary ; and Count Corti, Italy. All, 
except Baron Calice and Mr. Novikow, were in the 
following year transferred as Ambassadors to the Court 
of St. James. 

A curious incident occurred in the summer of 1880 
while the Embassy was at Therapia. One of the 
dragomans came up the Bosphorus from town specially 
to report that an odalisk (a slave lady) from the harem 
of the deposed Sultan Murad had escaped from the 
house of a pasha, in whose custody she had been placed, 
taken refuge in the British Embassy palace, and 
threatened to stab herself should an attempt be made to 
expel her. 

Mr. Goschen directed that I should at once ac- 
company our dragoman back to town and interview the 
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lady. I found a very beautiful, delicate-looking young 
Circassian, dressed in European clothes, which she had 
borrowed from the wife of our Embassy porter in ex- 
change for the garb of the poorest of beggar-women, 
in which she had arrived. I put her, by means of the 
dragoman, through an interrogatory, and this was her 
story. On the deposition of the present Sultan's brother 
she was, as above stated, placed with the family of a 
pasha holding office at court ; but finding life intolerable 
in such custody (no particulars were given me) she 
determined to escape and take refuge at the British 
Embassy. So, after exchanging dresses with an old 
woman engaged to wash down the stone stairs at early 
dawn, she sallied forth, for the first time in her life 
alone, into the streets, and, not knowing the way, 
wandered about for hours, till so exhausted that she 
entered a coffee-shop and, holding out a coin, asked that 
a carriage might be fetched, as she felt too ill to walk, 
and thus reached the Embassy. 

Having concluded her story, she repeated to me the 
threat that any attempt to expel her should be followed 
instantly by solf-immolation ; and by way of emphasising 
her determination she half unsheathed a gleaming weapon 
wherewith to carry out the ghastly threat. , 

I had heard enough, so I withdrew from her presence 
and hurried back to Therapia, where the Ambassador 
and his family had just commenced dinner. I was in- 
vited to join in the meal, and while so engaged I 
recounted my interview to eager listeners. 

It was decided that I should next morning return to 
Pera in the ambassadorial coach, with an assortment of 
ladies* garments, including a hat and thick veil, wherewith 
the better to disguise this interesting refugee as I con- 
ducted her to the landing-place at Galata, where a 
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British man-of-war's steam-launch would be in readiness 
to convey her up the Bosphorus to Therapia. 

On quitting the Ambassador's residence, and on rejoin- 
ing after dinner my colleagues in the secretaries* house 
at the other end of the Embassy gardens, I went 
over the same ground with reference to my interview 
with the beautiful odalisk^ whose charms I exaggerated 
not more than five per cent, over the truth (being only 
on one side Irish) ; but it was enough to make each 
of them regret that he had not been the one selected 
(by a discriminating chief) to carry out so delicate a 
mission. 

On my arrival in town the next morning, an eleven 
miles' drive, I intimated to the lady, through the porter*s 
wife, what had been the Ambassador's decision — which 
was that she should reside in the Embassy house at 
Therapia till otherwise determined. On her acceptance 
of my proposal I directed the porter to extract a certain 
bundle out of the carriage, and then withdrew. 

After the lapse of twenty minutes or so I was 
invited by the porter's wife to re-enter the room, where 
I found a perfectly unrecognisable and fashionably dressed 
European lady, with whom I re-entered the carriage 
and drove down to Galata ; but it was a market day, 
and the narrow alley leading from the main street 
to the landing-place was so crowded with vendors and 
their wares that we were forced to alight and walk the 
rest of the distance. 

This was the critical moment. I made her take my 
arm, and, as we threaded our way through a Mahometan 
crowd, I became painfully conscious that were I followed 
by a spy, and denounced as eloping with a lady from 
the palace, my shrift would be but short. Vendors and 
purchasers were, however, far too interested in their deals 
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to heed a passing giaour couple, and so we safely reached 
the spot where the steam-launch, with more than the 
usual number of bluejackets — armed to the teeth — ^was 
in waiting. 

After assisting the veiled one to embark, and seeing 
the steam-launch well off, I returned to the carriage and 
drove to the Porte at Stamboul — where, as previously 
instructed, I informed Artin Bey, the secretary-general 
of the Foreign Department, of all that had occurred. 
He is a most intelligent Armenian, with wonderful 
volubility of speech, but what I had to impart to him 
simply paralysed his tongue. I can see him now, gaping 
at me in silence as I left the room. 

In the afternoon of the following day he arrived 
at Therapia, charged by the reigning Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, to see Mr. Goschen and demand the release of 
the absconded one. I was present at the interview. He 
assured the Ambassador, ftom the Sultan, that if the 
lady were returned she should be forgiven for her 
escapade and every care taken of her. Mr. Goschen 
replied that only with her free consent should the Sultan's 
wish be complied with. 

Artin Bey thereupon besought Mr. Goschen that he 
might be allowed to speak with the lady. After some 
hesitation the request was granted, on condition that I 
was present at the interview — which lasted two hours, 
during the whole of which time Artin Bey appeared to 
use all the eloquence at his command to induce the lady 
to obey the Sultan's behest, but in vain. To every 
fresh appeal, while reclining on a cushion with her face 
to the wall — for she was unprovided with a yashmak — 
the lady replied with a shake of the head, as the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. At last he rose and departed, 
evidently much disconcerted, but returned the next day 
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with further offers from the Sultan. She was to choose 
her own residence, her own attendants, and receive an 
ample allowance. To these conditions, after a three hours' 
interview, during the whole of which time I was present, 
she at last agreed ; and, on her consent being communi- 
cated to Mr. Goschen, he made the condition that 
before the lady departed he should be furnished with a 
document, signed by the Ottoman Minister of Foreign 
Afiairs, to the effect that the Sultan promised never to 
give cause to the Ambassador to regret having sur- 
rendered the lady, whose residence should be made known 
to the Embassy, in order that inquiries might from 
time to time be instituted, and the fact ascertained that 
she was contented and happy. 

On the following day Artin Bey returned, this time 
in a special steamer ; and, after submitting the document 
in the form required, departed with the lady. From all 
we heard afterwards she appears never to have had 
cause to regret having accepted the Sultan's offers. 

To the Embassy the consequences might have been 
serious had the people become aware of the position 
of the person whom it was harbouring within its walls. 

During the three or four days which the lady remained 
at the Embassy she was never seen by Mr. Goschen, 
but frequently visited by members of his family, who 
questioned her as to what she should do if her intention 
of not returning to Stamboul were persisted in. She 
replied that her wish was to be sent to England, where 
she thought she might earn a livelihood as housekeeper 
in some wealthy family, for which office she considered 
herself well qualified, having held that position in the 
deposed Sultan's household. 

It was pointed out to her, however, that the question 
of language offered an insuperable difficulty. 
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Consequent upon the " Bulgarian atrocities," the late 
Lady Strangford raised a considerable loan in England, 
which was known as the " Compassionate Fund." Its 
object was to provide food, raiment, and work for poor 
Bulgarian women who crowded to Constantinople, where 
they arrived in a perfecdy destitute state. 

These having been more or less provided for. Lady 
Strangford continued her benevolent exertions on behalf 
of necessitous Armenians in Asia Minor, and the Secretary 
of Embassy at Constantinople undertook to receive her 
remittances from England and to forward them to the 
local British Consuls for distribution. On my arrival 
these duties devolved upon me. 

Soon after the Russo-Turkish War the territory 
around Batum, on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, 
was annexed by Russia, and its Mahometan population 
having expressed the desire to emigrate to Turkey, 
the Sultan ordered two large transports to be sent to 
Batum and bring away as many as desired to leave. 
The result was that about fifteen hundred men, women, 
and children were conveyed to the gulf of Ismidt, near 
Constantinople, and there put on shore, without any 
sort of provision having been made for them. 

Rumours soon reached me that these people were 
without shelter, without food, and dying by scores. 
With the Ambassador's permission I proceeded to the 
spot, in order to ascertain if the rumours were well 
founded. What I discovered far exceeded my expecta- 
tions. About eight hundred people were collected in 
a small wood, most of them down with fever and 
dysentery, and no food but the leaves of the trees under 
which they lay. 

With the consent of the captain of the British gun- 
boat in which I had come, the ship's doctor and I 
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distributed all the quinine, chlorodyne, biscuits, and rice 
forming the ordinary stock on board a man-of-war. 
This proving totally insufficient, we returned to 
Constantinople, where, with part of the Compassionate 
Fund at my disposal, I bought large quantities of rice, 
as well as all the quinine and chlorodyne that money 
could purchase, and returned to the gulf of Ismidt. 

We had apprised the emigrants that we should 
return in a couple of days with a plentiful supply of 
all they needed ; but to our surprise, on anchoring oflF 
the spot, not a man was there to greet us when we 
landed ; and when we reached their encampment under 
the trees all looked sullenly at us, and not one would 
accept either food or medicine. After much fruitless 
pressing for an explanation of so strange a demeanour, 
we re-embarked and proceeded up the gulf as far as 
the town of Ismidt, which we visited the same day. 

At about two o*clock in the morning, when asleep 
in my bunk, the captain woke me up and said there 
was a small shore- boat alongside, and in it a man, 
dressed in European clothes, who insisted on coming 
on board. I desired that the dragoman whom I had 
brought with me should be called up, and that the man 
should be questioned as to the reason of his visit at so 
unusual an hour. He then explained that his European 
appearance had been assumed as a disguise ; that he 
was the sheikh of the tribe whom we had sought to 
relieve on the previous morning ; and that all were 
anxious for succour, but dare not accept from fear of 
the Pasha of Ismidt, who had forbidden it. The old 
sheikh, disguised as a European seafaring man, had 
pulled himself, alone, a distance of fifteen miles to explain 
the reason of the apparently strange behaviour of his 
tribe. 
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As early as propriety permitted I despatched the 
dragoman to the Pasha with a verbal notification that, 
unless my messenger brought me back a document in 
due form from the Pasha to the sheikh, ordering the 
latter to accept the gifts we had brought for his tribe, 
I should instantly return to Constantinople and report 
his conduct to the Sultan. 

This had the desired eflect Our provisions and 
medicines were distributed, and accepted with avidity, 
so greatly had the few whom we were able to relieve 
on our first visit been benefited. 

At the moment of embarking again I was informed 
by the sheikh, who now had resumed his picturesque 
native dress, that near the town of Mudanieh, on the 
shore of the sea of Marmora, there was another tribe from 
Batum in a similar plight as his, and he asked if we would 
relieve them also. Having renewed my stock of pro- 
visions at Constantinople, I proceeded in the gunboat 
to the place indicated. I litde suspected the horrors 
that were here to meet my eyes. We arrived late in 
the afternoon. Close to the water*s edge where we 
landed sat a tiu'baned old man, holding an umbrella over 
a large bundle to guard it from the sun. It was his 
dead wife, for whose burial he was calmly awaiting 
sunset. In the shade of trees we found many, some too 
weak to rise from the ground, others wandering listlessly 
about, with their wan flushed fiices and glistening eyes 
so indicative of famine-stricken people. With this look 
I had now become quite familiar, though I cannot 
adequately describe it ; but it is unmistakable. 

The doctor and I distributed quinine and chlorodyne, 
according to circumstances, the bluejackets landing 
sacks of rice and biscuit. While thus engaged it was 
intimated to us that in a large, semi*ruined building close 
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by (it had once been a custom-house) we should find 
the most distressing state of things, and we were 
cautioned against the spectacle that would confront us. 

The ship's doctor, exercising his authority in such 
circumstances, and fearing infection, forbade his own 
captain to accompany us into the building. On entering 
it we found a filthy pool reaching up to the first step 
of a broad wooden staircase ; through this we waded, and 
in doing so had to step over the half-clad body of a 
dead woman, who had evidently been thrown from above 
on life being extinct, so as to make room for others. 
At the top of the stairs was a spacious landing-place, 
the floor of which was covered with the prostrate bodies 
of the sick, the dying, and the dead, as were all the 
rooms, from which the doors had long been removed. 
As we stepped over each body the doctor indicated 
to me, who held the medicines, which of the two I 
should dispense ; but in most cases there was no possibility 
of relief, and we passed on. 

Having exhausted all our provisions and remedies 
we returned to Constantinople for more, and we were 
accompanied, on our third trip out, by some lady 
members of Mr. Goschen's family and Mr. Bryce (M.P. 
for Aberdeen), who was on a visit to the Ambassador. 
How different, this time, was our reception. Instead 
of having to seek out and implore the prostrate to take 
our remedies, we found aU who were able to do so 
awaiting us on the beach, and clamouring for them. 

While complying with their wishes a mounted 
messenger arrived from the neighbouring town of 
Mudanieh, with an urgent request that we would repair 
thither, a carriage having been sent for our conveyance. 
I stepped in, with Mr. Privilegio, a dragoman of 
the Embassy and son of the well-known water-colour 
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painter at Constantinople. We were driven to what 
seemed the best mansion in the town, and were admitted 
at once into the harem, where from twenty to thirty 
unveiled ladies of the place were assembled for the 
express purpose of consulting the great physician who 
had wrought such marvels among the poor emigrants 
from Batum. 

After consultation with Mr. Privilegio I decided 
that having, though quite unintentionally, gained ad- 
mittance in such forbidden precincts, the best course 
was for me to assume the medical position with which 
I was credited ; and so, while my Turkish-speaking 
companion, a particularly good-looking young man, 
listened to each lady*s complaint, and referred, with the 
utmost gravity, the case to me, I prescribed quinine 
or chlorodyne quite indiscriminately. This austerity of 
manner was maintained till we had re-entered the 
carriage and driven off, when our pent-up feelings fairly 
gave way, and we laughed as we had never done before. 

I cannot conclude my narrative of this, my second 
residence on the Bosphorus, without a word of acknow- 
ledgment, and some expression of gratitude, to His 
Majesty the reigning Sultan for his condescending 
kindness to me personally. 

On one occasion, when invited to a luncheon given 
at Ildiz-Kiosk in honour of Sir Henry and Lady Layard, 
I was sitting on a sofa near a window. It was very 
stormy weather, and believing that the Sultan was too 
much engaged in conversation with my chief to heed 
what I was doing, I nudged my neighbour, Sir Alfred 
Sandison, and drew his attention to a large flight of 
wild duck passing over the tops of the trees in the 
park. His Majesty, with his quick eye, observed my 
movement, and questioned my neighbour as to the cause. 
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On receiving an explanation and learning that I was 
addicted to shooting, the Sultan then and there gave 
directions that an unused Imperial duck-shooting box 
in the marsh of Kutchuk Chekmedjeh, distant about ten 
miles from Constantinople, should be restored and re- 
served for my special use. 

From Constantinople I was appointed Minister to 
the five Central American republics, with residence at 
Guatemala. On taking leave of the Sultan, at a private 
audience, His Majesty was good enough to show concern 
at my departure, and to express his regret that, according 
to the rules of the service then prevailing in England, 
he was precluded from conferring on me the honours 
which he would have liked to bestow ; and he handed 
me a Turkish pocket-calendar, which he begged I would 
accept in remembrance of him. He at the same time 
requested, when I arrived in Central America, that I 
would supply him with any coniferous seeds to be found 
there, as their cultivation formed his favourite branch 
of arboriculture. 

I conclude this chapter with the description of a 
dinner-party at Ildiz-Kiosk to which Mr. Goschen and 
I were invited. On arrival the Ambassador was shown 
into the Sultan's private reception-room, and I into a 
vast dining-room, where, standing behind their respective 
chairs, I found between fifty and sixty guests all in full 
Turkish uniform. The place allotted to me was at 
the extreme end of one side of the long table, nearest 
the door. The one at the head of the table, as well 
as that at its right hand, was unoccupied. Thus we 
stood in solemn silence for close on twenty minutes, 
when suddenly, and without any warning, the Sultan 
entered, followed by Mr. Goschen, who sat on his 
right side while I remained on his left. During the 
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whole of dinner Munir Bey, the Sultan's interpreter, 
stood behind his master, and translated any remark 
made to either of us, while the rest of the company 
ate their dinner in silence. His Majesty partook of 
nothing till towards the end, when the national dish, 
a whole lamb roasted on the spit, was served, to my 
mind the best of all national dishes — superior even to 
the came con cuero of South America. 

As I glanced down the long vista of wine-glasses 
on my left, I observed that, with one exception, none 
contained anything but pure spring-water. Curious to 
know who might be this single infHnger of the rules 
of the Koran I craned my neck forward, and discovered 
him to be Admiral Hobart Pasha, who was doubtless 
only anticipating what the rest would do on the Sultan's 
quitting the table. 

On rising from dinner Mr. Goschen and I, with 
Mimir Bey, alone followed the Sultan into a small 
smoking-room for coflee and cigarettes. If I remember 
aright the Sultan does not smoke. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CENTRAL AMERICA 
1881— 1884 

IN the early spring of 1881, while in charge of the 
Embassy at Constantinople, I received from the 
late Lord Granville, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Aflfairs, an offer of the post of Minister Resident to 
the five Central American republics of Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica ; which 
offer, by the advice of friends and against my own 
convictions, I accepted — thus rendering myself ineligible 
for the by far more important post of Secretary of 
Embassy at Paris, when it should become vacant ; as 
actually occurred soon after my departure, when it was 
given to my successor, and I fell into a Spanish-American 
groove, out of which it was extremely difficult to 
emerge. 

Mr. Goschen returned to Constantinople to take 
leave of the Sultan, prior to vacating the ambassadorial 
post in favour of the late Lord Duff^erin, and I then 
left for England, travelling leisurely by way of Venice, 
Milan, and Turin. 

Whilst at Milan I visited La Scala Opera House, 
and there met an old friend. Count John Palffy, a 
great collector of curios and a veritable enthusiast with 
regard to everything pertaining to art. He besought 
me not to quit Milan without a visit to the Certosa 
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church at Pavia, where he had just been spending the 
day. Count Palfly considered it richer in art treasures 
than any other church in the world. It is a little 
over an hour's journey by rail, and he said he would 
gladly have accompanied me on the morrow, but that 
he had already made preparations to leave Milan. 

The next day, on arriving at the station, I found 
my friend awaiting me. He had been irresistibly tempted 
to delay his departure from Milan in order to show me 
the marvels of the Certosa, which are so numerous as 
to be positively bewildering. 

After Milan I spent a few days in doing Turin, and 
I there was told that the passage through the Mont 
Cenis had been blocked by a landslip. Therefore I 
changed my route and went round by the Corniche, 
stopping for a few days at Monte Carlo, where I met 
many friends and acquaintances — Madame Cardenas 
from Florence, the Spencer Cowpers, Count Altenburg 
from Vienna, Monsieur Bourree, ex-French Ambassador 
at Constantinople, etc., etc. 

In Paris I remained a few days at the Embassy as 
the guest of Lord Lyons, and met again my old 
colleagues Edward Malet and George Sheffield. 

I spent the season in London, and when that was 
over I availed myself of an invitation for the 12 th of 
August to the neighbourhood of Kingussie, a station 
on the Highland railway. 

Here I passed some weeks. My host and I would 
tramp over a small moor together, picking up an 
occasional grouse when the neighbours had had a big 
shoot. There was a tinge of poaching about this 
proceeding which was not without a certain amount 
of attraction to one like myself, accustomed to wild 
shooting ; but most attractive of all were certain 
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meetings on the moor, at the luncheon hour, when 
we were joined by the family of my host. There was 
one of its members, however, who seldom put in an 
appearance. Curiosity induced me to inquire the reason^ 
and I was told that a passion for the violin, and fear 
of annoying others by her practising, prompted her 
to remain at home on such occasions and indulge, 
unheard, in her favourite pastime. 

I left Kingussie after some weeks to join my old 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Henry Villebois, who that year 
rented **The Mound," in Sutherlandshire, with its 
wonderful shooting. But neither the huge bags, nor 
the cordial and splendid hospitality of my host and 
hostess, could compensate for the absence of the little 
violin-player. I therefore determined to return, on one 
pretext or another, to Kingussie after I should have 
fulfilled an engagement to fish for salmon on the Tweedy 
near Melrose, with Captain Fairfax, R.N. (afterwards 
Admiral Sir Henry), whom I had known in the River 
Plate when in command of H.M.S. Volage. He helped 
me to land my first fish from a boat, in a lovely spot 
with steep wooded banks on either side of the river. 

My second visit to Kingussie enabled me to hook 
the violin-player ; but the fish being an exceptionally 
shy one, I had to use fine tackle and exercise all the 
skill and patience of which I was capable in playing 
it. However, in the following year I finally landed 
my little fish with a matrimonial noose. 

In the meanwhile I went to Central America, stopping 
a couple of days in London, where I arrived on a 
Saturday in the month of October, memorable for the 
severest storm ever known. On the Sunday morning 
all the streets were covered with debris of broken 
chimney-pots, and I went to see the devastation caused 
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among the old trees in Kensington Gardens. About 
three hundred were lying prostrate. 

The day was glorious — warm, calm, and cloudless. 
On Monday I embarked at Southampton in the Royal 
Mail Company's steamer Don^ and everything seemed 
to presage a good passage across the Atlantic. But 
before we were out of the Channel the wind freshened, 
and when we were three or four days out at sea the 
weather became such as to require all hatches to be 
battened down. 

I was sitting soon after breakfast in the main saloon 
one morning when a sea struck the ship broadside on. 
It shivered to atoms several port-hole glasses an inch 
thick, and in a moment the saloon floor was flooded. 
I then heard a great commotion on deck, and dreadful 
groans, as a dozen of the crew with fractured limbs 
were being lowered — one man with two broken legs. 

What happened was this. Owing to the absence of 
any upper flange on the fan-like frame constituting 
the tiller, the chain connecting it with the steam 
steering-gear on the bridge had sprung out of its 
place, causing the vessel to turn broadside on to the 
gale, and to ship a sea which carried away everything 
loose on deck, the engine-room covering included. 
Without loss of time the tiller was skilfully secured, 
and, by means of rope-tackle, the ship was turned head 
on to the gale. Had another sea struck us before 
this was done, the water entering by the engine-room 
opening would have extinguished the fires and the 
Don must have foundered. Happily this disaster was 
avoided, but we remained nevertheless during four days 
and nights in the greatest peril. We were battened 
down all the time ; no one undressed. The few Spanish- 
American families on board locked themselves up in 
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their cabins, determined to go down en famille ir 
it came to the worst ; the English passengers congregated 
most of the. time in the saloon, where an English Roman 
Catholic priest, whose name I wish I could remember, 
entertained us with amusing anecdotes, which he narrated 
with all the composure of a man sitting at home by 
his own fire-side. Whether saint or hero, or both, he 
exercised such an indescribable influence that we would 
crowd around him for many hours each day, listening 
to him in silence and watching the ship's motion. If 
pitching, it meant that the relief gang at the rope 
steering tackle were able to keep her head to windward ; 
if rolling, that there was not sufficient steering way, and 
we were once more in peril. 

Our positions around the good priest reminded me 
of an incident of the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava, as described by two who had been in it, but 
met each other again for the first time in my room at 
Vienna. One was Colonel Conolly, the military attache ; 
the other Captain Greatorex, already mentioned. Both 
had been forced to remain longer than required under 
the murderous fire of the Russian guns by the riderless 
horses that crowded round them on all sides, seeking 
protection fram the terrible danger. So did we gather 
round the padre. 

On the fifth day the gale abated. The hatches 
were unbattened and all the passengers went on deck, 
to breathe fi-esh air and see the havoc caused by the 
gale. Here the captain assembled us, and put it to 
the vote whether to shape our course to the Azores 
for repairs, and for the purchase of ship's boats— ours 
having aU been carried away — or to continue on our course 
for Barbados ; as he seemed, in view of the fine weather 
setting in, to fevour the latter alternative, we all agreed. 
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A more detailed account than I can give of the 
gale will be found in a book since published by Captain 
Woolward, and entitled Sixty Tears at Sea ; but it omits, 
for obvious reasons, any mention of the cause of a 
mishap which might easily have turned into a total loss 
of the ship, and of the crew and passengers. 

The Don arrived at Barbados five days behind her 
time, and our stay was so short that it only admitted 
of a couple of hours' drive into the country, which 
appeared to me a vast flat field of waving sugar-cane. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, we had an equally short stoppage, 
with this difference, that my ride up the side of the 
mountain in the direction of Newcastle, amidst the most 
luxuriant vegetation, was indescribably beautiful ; more 
especially the graceful tree-ferns, to my mind one of 
the most striking features in the landscape. 

After two days we reached Colon, the eastern entrance 
to the Panama Canal, which is still unfinished. A more 
uninteresting place it is difficult to conceive — z, con- 
glomeration of drinking shops, crowded with semi- 
inebriated rufllians of every shade of colour. I was, 
therefore, glad to take the first train to the town of 
Panama, on the Pacific side — ^an extremely uncomfortable 
journey of four hours, costing as many pounds sterling — 
and hasten on board the United States steamer, bound 
for San Francisco and the intermediate ports, that of 
San Jose, in Guatemala, being my objective. 

I was fortunate in finding myself with a very pleasant 
party of gentlemen from New York, General David 
Butterfield, Colonel FitzSimmons, Mr. Nanne, and 
others, all bound for Guatemala for the purpose of 
negotiating a concession to build a railway connecting 
the capital with the coast. 

It was not many hours before I was made to feel 
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quite at home among them, and, but for this circumstance, 
my four or five days* run up the coast would have been 
tedious in the extreme. The first Spaniards who beheld 
the ocean, from the summit of the hill which still 
impedes the construction of the Isthmian canal, had not 
yet navigated that ocean, and must have judged solely 
by appearance when naming it " Pacific.'* On becoming 
better acquainted with it they will no doubt soon have 
realised that, although the absence of wind causes its 
sur&ce to look like oil, there is a continual swell, the 
result of bad weather thousands of miles away, which 
causes ships to roll most unpleasantly, and renders 
landing,* without proper appliances, exceedingly uncom- 
comfortable and not a little perilous. 

Our first halt after leaving Panama was at Punta 
Arenas, in Costa Rica. There is a fine bay, and in it 
was a British man-of-war. 

My new American friends having strongly urged 
me to pay it a visit, and our skipper having oflfcred to 
have me conveyed on board in a ship's boat, I accepted, 
and passed a pleasant couple of hours in the captain's 
cabin and in the ward-room. 

On taking my leave I found the boat which I had 
come in had been dismissed, and replaced by the man- 
of-war's cutter. There being no other passenger, I had 
to steer, and no sooner had we got away than I was 
startled by the discharge of a heavy gun overhead, and 
then another, and another, till I had received the full 
number to which I was entitled. 

There was an exceedingly strong tidal current in 
the bay, and as I approached the American passenger 
steamer I saw that every one on board was watching how 
I should bring the cutter alongside, and I felt that all 
on board the man-pf-war, in my rear, were doing the 
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same. Fortunately, I had had some experience of this 
manoeuvre, both in the River Plate and at Rio. I 
therefore described the proper " sweep," gave the com- 
mands of '" way enough " and " oars " at the proper 
instant, and was greeted by a general clapping of hands 
as I ascended the steps and stepped on deck. 

On the fourth or fifth day of incessant rolling we 
reached the Guatemalan port of San Josi. There being 
here nothing but an open roadstead, landing is effected 
by means of a sort of huge iron parrot-cage, large 
enough to hold four or five persons, and let down fi-om 
the pier-head. When conveniently full it is bolted and 
hauled up by a strong chain. I have ever since been 
impressed with the idea that this temporary incarceration 
was contrived in case of immersion, as a precaution 
against the sharks, which simply swarm there. 

Before I proceed further in describing my way to 
the town of Guatemala, an account of how the port 
of San Jose acquired an unenviable notoriety two 
years before my arrival will not be without interest ; 
it is so characteristic of the system then prevailing 
under the despotic rule of President Barios, of evil 
memory. 

A merchant at San Jose, named Magee, held the 
post of unpaid British Vice-Consul. He was on bad 
terms with the captain of the port, who one day sent 
a verbal message to the Vice-Consul to appear before 
him. The reply given was that, if the captain of the 
port had any communication to make, he should call 
in person, or write. Shortly after came an armed force 
and carried oflF the Vice-Consul, who, on reaching the 
ofiice of the captain of the port, was tied, face downwards, 
on to a wooden bench, and condemned to receive one 
hundred lashes, with an interval of five minutes between 
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each. During this treatment, which lasted many hours, 
Magee fainted often, and each time the captain of the 
port would offer him a glass of brandy, with a mock 
inquiry after his health. 

Long before Magee received the final stroke the 
matter became generally known in the locality, and the 
captain of the port, fearing it might be telegraphed to 
the capital and he be ordered to desist from accomplishing 
his purpose, caused the telegraph wire to be cut. But, 
unknown to him, the telegraph clerk had already sent 
off a message on the subject to the British Consul, 
temporarily in charge of the Legation, who communicated 
it to President Barios. 

Troops were sent down the next day, but the 
castigation had been inflicted, and Magee was hovering 
between life and death. He, however, recovered after 
many months, and I found him at the capital, holding 
the post of British Consul. 

On the case being brought to the knowledge of 
H.M.'s Government, Admiral de Horsey, who was then 
on the West Coast of America station, received orders 
to proceed to San Jose and demand reparation — namely, 
a salute to the flag and an indemnity of ten thousand 
pounds, one-half of which was for Magee. 

Though some years had passed since the occurrence 
it still formed the subject of conversation among the 
foreign community, which consisted almost entirely of 
Germans, engaged in trade. These pointed out to 
me a mistake we had made. It consisted in demanding 
that the sum claimed by the admiral should be paid in 
bullion, the result being that the squadron was detained 
in the offing till a sufficient number of obsolete Prussian 
thalers could be collected from the various commercial 
centres to make up, nominally, the sum required. Now, 
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had we followed their advice, they would have given us 
bills on Hamburg and Bremen, and> in exchange, 
received from the Guatemalan Government custom-house 
passes for their goods — thereby avoiding long delay of 
the squadron, much expenditure of coal in consequence, 
and a loss, ultimately,^ of one-tenth of the money in 
exchanging it for bills elsewhere. 

This mode of exacting payment from inpecunious 
Spanish-American republics seemed to me so practical 
that I brought it to the notice of H.M.'s Government 
a few years later, when in Venezuela. 

Our route for the first twenty miles from San Jose 
was by rail to the foot of a grand volcano, twelve 
thousand feet high. Here my American friends and 
I hired carriages, and commenced the steep ascent to 
the capital, a journey of two short days with a rise of 
five thousand feet. 

My first care, after delivering my letters of credence 
from Queen Victoria to President Barios and the fulfil- 
ment of the usual social obligations, was to seek for a 
suitable house ; to install therein my English valet and 
French cook, with orders to unpack the furniture which 
had arrived from Europe ; and then to start on a week's 
journey on horseback for the town of Quezaltenango, 
which, by the way, has since been destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

The scenery through which I travelled surpassed 
in beauty all I had ever seen before, nor could any 
climate excel that of the tropics at an elevation of seven 
thousand feet. 

The first three or four days the mule-track lay 
through pine-woods, which here cover the crest of the 
mountain chain running practically from Canada to 
Cape Horn. I had occasional glimpses of successive 
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terraces, reaching westward down to the sea, all 
covered with dense forest, varying in its nature 
according to elevation, and ranging from temperate to 
torrid in climate. 

Mindful of the Sultan Abdul Hamid's request, I 
often would dismount to examine the pine-cones on the 
ground, but all were open and seedless. 

On quitting this crest my guide led the way down 
the side of a steep and densely woodecj ravine [quebradd)^ 
at the bottom of which runs what at first is nothing 
more than a rill ; but it becomes, after one has followed 
its course for fifty miles, quite a respectable stream. 
The sun seems never to penetrate the foliage above 
one, and the resulting darkness, with the monotony 
of scenery at the bottom of a quebrada^ is decidedly 
depressing. 

I was glad, therefore, after passing a night at a 
small inn at the bottom of this stupendous ravine, to 
find that the road at last led upward. We reached the 
top at sunrise, and, after proceeding on the level for 
a few miles, came upon a view that is unique in the 
world. From where we sat our horses was a sheer 
descent of a thousand feet to the lake of Atitlan ; it is 
fifteen miles long and five miles broad, its water a 
deep blue, and on the opposite shore I counted five 
volcanoes bordering the lake, each the size of Mount 
Vesuvius. 

The morning glow on these bare mountains, as the 
sun rose at our backs, was indescribably beautiful. I 
lingered on the spot till the sun was well up and had 
caused the glow to vanish ; but my recollections of the 
sight, with its opal-like tints and diaphanous atmosphere, 
will never fade. Neither the bay of Naples, viewed 
from Prosilipo at sunset, nor the after-glow of the 
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" Obcrland," seen fix)m Berne, can compare with the lake 
of Atitlan. 

My chief object in undertaking this journey was 
now accomplished ; but I pushed on to Quezaltenango, 
a picturesque little town which takes its name from 
one of the handsomest birds in existence, the " quezal," 
an emerald-green, golden-sheened parrot, the size of 
a pigeon, with two tail-feathers nearly a yard long. It 
is said to die when deprived of liberty. It blazons 
the banner of Guatemala as the emblem of liberty in 
a country which, at the time I speak of, was ruled 
by the most sanguinary despot on earth. 

I stayed two days at Quezaltenango, to give the 
horses a rest before the return journey. While 
wandering in its neighbourhood one morning I saw 
a number of malefactors guarded by soldiers. They 
worked on the road in couples, chained together. I 
observed among them a well-dressed, gentlemanly young 
man, who looked at me and then at his guard, as if he 
wished to speak, but dare not. On returning to the inn 
I made inquiries, and was told he had been condemned 
to be chained for two years to a criminal, because he had 
spoken disparagingly of President Barios. 

Soon after my return to Guatemala I started to 
visit the other republics to which I was accredited, 
taking them in their order as I proceeded, by successive 
weekly steamers, down the Pacific coast towards Panama, 
on my way back to England for the matrimonial purpose 
already alluded to. 

My first stage was the republic of Salvador, where I 
landed at the port of Libertad. I was here met by the 
British Consul, Mr. Mofiat, who had brought an excellent 
ambling mule for me to ride up to San Salvador, the 
capital, a distance of about twenty miles. 
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The President of the country received me most 
courteously. The day following my arrival had been 
fixed for the opening of the parliamentary session, which 
His Excellency invited me to witness. At the appointed 
hour I repaired from my hotel to the President's house, 
where I was introduced to the various Cabinet Ministers 
and a score of generals, who all followed as the President 
and I walked together through the town, headed by an 
excellent military band and flanked by a double row of 
soldiers. On entering the chamber of deputies, the 
President and I proceeded to a raised dais at the other 
end ; on it were two armchairs. The President seated 
himself on one, and, to my astonishment, invited me 
to occupy the other. 

After some formalities had been gone through the 
President rose and read a speech to the assembled 
members and a crowded gallery. We then returned in the 
same order to his house, where a large banquet awaited us. 

After about four hours of speeches, and much 
champagne drinking, the company dispersed, and the 
President informed me, with many expressions of regret, 
that he must start next day on a tour through the 
provinces, and he would therefore not see me again ; but 
as I appreciated his military band he had given orders 
that it should play under my windows at the hotel. 

I little thought what this proffered courtesy was 
going to entail upon me. 

As I sat down to my first dinner at the hotel, with 
Mr. Moffat as my guest, the band struck up in the street 
below — about seventy musicians, with a Prussian band- 
master holding officer's rank. At the end of our meal 
I, by Mr. Mof&t's advice, invited the bandmaster to 
join us in drinking a bottle of champagne, and I ordered 
*^ cocktails" for his men. 
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On the second day the band came again^ and after 
the same post-prandial .largesses I thanked the band- 
master for the great pleasure he had given Mr. Moffiit 
and myself, and said I hoped he would not trouble 
himself again about us. But to this he replied that the 
President's orders, before leaving, were that the band 
should play every evening to me as long as I remained 
in the capital, and he was bound to obey. 

On his departure it was arranged that on the 
following day I should be Mr. Mofiat*s guest at a 
restaurant in the suburbs of the town, and that it 
should be intimated to the bandmaster that I was dining 
out. 

Shortly before the dinner-hour my host called for me, 
and we proceeded on foot to the restaurant in question. 
We had just commenced to eat when the President's band, 
which had come unperceived by us, began to play in 
the street, with the usual crowd of listeners. After this 
I dined at home, and, as I fully anticipated, when my 
hotel bill was asked for it contained a charge for 
American drinks never equalled in the experience of any 
man justly professing temperate habits. I therefore 
determined to quit the country sooner than I should 
otherwise have done, despite the fact that my slumbers 
were disturbed three or four times every night by violent 
shocks of earthquake. 

During my stay of a week Mr. Mofiat made up 
a party to visit a lake at some distance, in the centre 
of which, a few weeks prior to my arrival, an island had 
suddenly risen to a height of about twenty feet above 
the water — circular in shape, and fifty yards in circum- 
ference, but the sides so steep that to land was im- 
possible without special appliances, the use of which the 
authorities refused to sanction till it was ascertained 
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that the soil had acquired sufficient solidity to bear the 
weight of man. 

The sides were continually breaking away in large 
flakes, having the appearance of red clay, the top, 
as far as I could judge from below, being perfectly 
flat ; it must therefore have formed part of the bed of 
the lake. 



CHAPTER XIV 

CENTRAL AMERICA {conHnuei) 

THE steamer in which I left San Josi stopped in 
the afternoon of the next day at Amapala, in the 
gulf of Fonseca, but only for a few hours. A reference 
to the map will show that here abuts a narrow slip of 
land, belonging to the republic of Honduras, and 
separating Salvador from Costa Rica. It is chiefly known 
for the opals found in the neighbourhood. The cessation 
of the steamer's rolling, in this land-locked bay, would 
be enjoyable were one not pestered by opal vendors, 
who crowd on board with the object of foisting their 
pebbles on the unwary passenger at double the market 
value. 

I did not proceed in this instance to the capital, 
as it would have entailed a long and unprofitable journey. 
The few British subjects engaged in business reside at 
Truxillo, an eastern port bordering on the Caribbean Sea. 
Moreover, there was only one international question with 
which I could have entertained the President of the 
republic, had I sought the honour of an audience — 
namely, the continued non-payment of interest on a 
debt of about ten millions sterling due to the British 
bondholder, a fact of which His Excellency was doubtless 
already aware. 

The following day I quitted my steamer at the 
Nicaraguan port of Corinto, whence a few hours on 
rnule-back brought me to Leon, the onlv town known 

aaz 
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to me in South America having a decided Spanish 
character. It is also the oldest after Panama. 

Well do I remember my arrival at the inn, covered 
with dust. The waiter, who seemed much surprised at 
finding me sponging away in my indiarubber bath, 
informed me that the town authorities had come to 
welcome me in the name of the President. I returned 
a message explaining the situation. But as my visitors 
were already in the room and begging me to waive all 
ceremony before my message could be delivered, I 
swiftly attired myself in my bath towel and invited them 
to be seated. The interview, under the circumstances, 
was happily not prolonged, their object being evidently 
to telegraph to the President at Managua, the capital, that 
they had seen me — which they did with a vengeance — and 
had carried out his orders. 

The next day, after a long and weary ride, I reached 
Managua, on the shore of the great lake. Here I 
stopped a week endeavouring to induce the Government 
to fulfil their obligations under the arbitration award, 
given two years previously by His Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, with reference to the privileges secured to 
the inhabitants of the Mosquito Territory, when Great 
Britain surrendered it to Nicaragua under the provisions 
of the Clayton-Bulver treaty ; the chief point was their 
exemption from military service, which had been simply 
ignored by the Nicaraguan authorities. 

While at Managua I made the acquaintance of a 
Frenchman in charge of the great cocoa plantation owned 
by Messrs. Menier, the well-known chocolate manu- 
facturers in France. He invited me to accompany him 
back to the estate, situated about twenty miles on the 
way to the port of San-Juan-del-Sur, where I intended em- 
barking on the next passing steamer from San Francisco. 
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I was most hospitably received by the manager's 
family, and I learnt much that was interesting on the 
cultivation of cocoa, which is considered here the best 
in the world ; so appreciative of its excellence are the 
natives that they will have none other to make their 
chocolate with, and pay a larger price for the article 
than it would fetch in Europe, where it is in consequence 
not imported. Its excellence consists in the almost total 
absence of bitterness in the beans, which, therefore, 
require less sugar, a far cheaper element than cocoa in 
the manufacture of chocolate. There is no doubt that the 
inferiority of English, as compared with Continental 
chocolate, is due to the large amount of sugar used to 
correct the great bitterness of the cheaper kind of cocoa 
we import. 

Messrs. Menier*s plantation is divided into squares 
of about four acres ; each is surrounded by large mango- 
trees as a protection against cold winds at nights, and 
irrigation is so conducted that the plantation can be 
flooded or dried at will, according to the season — a most 
necessary condition. 

The cocoa-tree reaches a height of about twelve feet. 
The leaf resembles that of the magnolia, but has a 
rougher surface ; the pod averages six inches in length 
and two inches in thickness, with from fifty to sixty 
beans, imbedded in a soft, white, highly scented pulpy 
substance, very pleasant to the taste. A peculiarity 
which I observed in the tree is its propensity to shoot 
out these pods on any part, whether twig, branch, or 
trunk. 

From Messrs. Menier's estate I rode to the town 
of Granada, a twelve hours' journey through dense forest, 
and along a track never reached by sunshine. I had 
in consequence to struggle through endless quagmires, 
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in peril of losing my mule many times^ and myself 
too. I had nothing to relieve the monotony of that 
long day but the dismal sound of '^ howling '* monkeys. 

Towards sunset my guide and I at last emeiged 
from the forest, and after skirting the great lake for 
some miles we entered the town of Granada, with 
animals so tired that they could scarcely walk. 

On reaching the inn I ordered dinner, and while 
eating it I observed a gentleman similarly occupied 
at the other end of the room. After eyeing me for some 
time he rose from his table, and on approaching mine 
addressed me by name in English. He was, he told 
me, agent in Nicaragua for the Equity Assurance Office 
of New York, and had just arrived from the port of 
San-Juan-del-Sur, where he had rendered me a signal 
service ; would I, therefore, do him one in return, which 
was to post some important letters when I should reach 
Panama. 

I was naturally a little puzzled, not only at his 
announcement of having done me a service, but at 
his knowledge of my intended movements. He had a 
strong Yankee accent, and with his native sense of humour 
explained that the captain of the American steamer, 
from which I landed at Corinto the previous week, had 
confided to him, at San Juan, a bundle of linen 
belonging to me, with the request to get it washed 
by the time I should reach that port. Needless to 
say, I accepted the exchange of courtesies. I was 
rewarded by listening during the whole of that evening 
to his amusing stories, and by finding on arriving at 
the port, the next evening, my linen awaiting me at the 
hotel. 

My next disembarkation was at Punta Arenas, in 
Costa Rica. Here I was met, on landing, by half a 
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dozen fellow-countrymen, who escorted me to the hotel, 
where they informed me that a serious outrage had been 
committed some days previously, by the local authorities, 
on a Jamaica negro. An epidemic of smallpox was 
raging at the time, and this negro had been ordered 
by the police to carry on his back, to the cemetery, 
the corpse of a native who had died from the prevailing 
illness. This order the negro refused to obey, where- 
upon he was unmercifully beaten. 

At my request the negro was brought to the hotel, 
and on being asked to give me some visible proof of 
the punishment inflicted, he showed me his hands, 
which were terribly swollen by his attempt to ward oflf" 
the blows. I further inquired if the nature of the 
pimishment would incapacitate him from riding on 
mule-back to San Josi, the capital, a two days' journey, 
as I was in want of a guide. He denied that the eflfect 
of the blows received would in any way incommode 
him in the saddle, and gladly accepted my proposal. 

On my reaching the capital I lost no time in bringing 
the case to the knowledge of the Costa Rican Minister of 
Foreign AiFairs. He replied that he must defer compliance 
with my request (for three hundred dollars' compensation 
to the negro) till he received a report on the matter 
from the authorities at the port. 

I waited a week at the capital for satisfaction of 
my claim, and then took leave of the Minister, giving 
him to understand that, unless the money were handed 
over to me at the port before I embarked, I should 
bring the matter personally to the knowledge of H.M/s 
Government as soon as I reached England, and recommend 
that a much larger sum should be paid to the negro 
than that which I had demanded. 

On my arrival at the port of Punta Arenas the 

15 
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money was paid to me, and I handed it to the negro, 
who had never possessed so large a sum in his life. 

During the week passed at the capital I saw much 
of two of my countrymen. One was manager of the 
English bank, the other a civil engineer, and manager 
of the Costa Rican state railway, running eastward 
from the capital to the port of Limon, on the shore 
of the Caribbean Sea. Each related what is highly 
characteristic of Costa Rican ways. I can remember 
only two of their stories. 

The bank manager told me that whenever an un- 
known native entered his office, with the object of 
being accommodated with a small loan, the banker's 
first step was to lean over the counter, and ascertain 
if the visitor was bare-footed or shod with elastic 
boots. If the former, his request was granted without 
inquiry ; if the latter, then only on good security. It 
speaks well for the honesty of the vast majority of the 
people, who are shoeless ; not because they are too 
poor to be otherwise, but because they do not aspire 
to a social position which they do not really hold. 

The railway manager's story was that when the 
English contractors for the construction of the line were 
landing their plant and rolling-stock from England at 
the eastern port, with the intention of laying down the 
rails by degrees and working upwards to the capital, 
an elevation of some thousands of feet, the President 
of the republic, with that arbitrariness and self-opinionated 
arrogance which distinguish generally the holder of such 
^n office in a Spanish-American republic, vetoed this 
mode of proceeding. His theory was that it was easier 
in all cases to descend than to ascend a gradient, and 
that, therefore, the work must be commenced at the 
top — namely, the capital, whjch, by the way, could be 
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reached from the cast coast only by a mule-track 
through dense forest. 

Disregard of a wish from such a quarter might 
have compromised the whole undertaking ; and as 
remonstrances were unavailing, there was no other course 
left but to re-embark all the plant landed, convey it 
down the coast to Colon, across the isthmus* by rail 
to Panama, thence up the Pacific coast to Punta Arenas, 
(where it was landed for the third time), and cart 
it by the one road in the country to the capital. 
To show the costliness of the presidential whim, my 
informant said that the transport of one locomotive, 
alone, occasioned an outlay of eight hundred pounds. 

I am reminded of another story, characteristic, not 
of the Costa Rican, but of the British manufacturer. 

When I was myself travelling on mule-back from 
Punta Arenas to the capital, I was met, about half-way, 
by an Englishman with a servant and a led horse. 
He had come, he said, with this fresh mount to convey 
me more rapidly to the town, at some little distance, 
where he was engaged in business, and where luncheon 
awaited me. 

Afrer our meal, seeing that I took some interest 
in British commerce, he showed me over his " store." 
I noticed in a shed two large heaps of " machetes," the 
huge, unsheathed knife which every countryman carries 
slung by the handle at his side. With this weapon, 
which is broad and ends in a point, he does most 
things. He cuts grass or maize-stalks for his cattle ; 
clears his way through the jungle ; kills and cuts up 
his pig ; or runs it through his best friend in a drunken 
brawl. In short, it is indispensable — so indispensable, 
indeed, that when taken away from him by the local 
authorities just before a presidential election, and he 
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comes to the nearest town for it on the voting day, 
he invariably casts his vote in favour of the suggested 
candidate, as the only means of getting back his machete. 
But I am digressing. 

My host explained that the machetes in one heap 
were of good steel and made at Sheffield ; those in the 
other heap of soft iron, and made in Germany. For 
the first, he said, there was no demand ; for the second, 
an immense one. 

" Why ? " I inquired. 

** Because," he rejoined, " in all things manufactured 
the producer must study the wants of the consumer. 
The present fashion is the machete of a particular shape, 
with a certain design on the blade. This whim of the 
moment was at once complied with by the German 
manufacturer ; but when I suggested its adoption by 
my Sheffield correspondent, his reply was : * You must 
take what we send you or leave it alone.' I shall in 
future, therefore, send my orders to Germany.** 

Excepting that we steamed east instead of west, the 
voyage home resembled in every particular the voyage 
out, minus the memorable storm. And after three 
months I returned to Guatemala with the violin-player 
as a lifelong companion in my diplomatic wanderings. 

On my return to Guatemala I found that President 
Barios had departed on a visit of some months to the 
United States and Europe, leaving his henchman. General 
Barundia, the War Minister, as Acting President, with 
practically full powers over the life and death of every 
citizen. It was said, at the termination of his tenure of 
supreme office, that more people disappeared mysteriously 
than had ever been the case, within a smaller period even, 
under the misrule of the tyrant Barios. 

According to general belief, the method employed, 
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when any one was reported as having spoken disparagingly 
of the prevailing system of government, was to arrest the 
individual in the middle of the night, and convey him 
quietly to a certain prison, where his clothes, after being 
saturated with petroleum, were set on fire. The body 
was then dropped through a trap-door into a deep well 
in the prison yard, and some quicklime thrown in. 
As to the victim's relatives, not only were they ex- 
pected to remain silent and abstain from wearing any 
outward signs of mourning, but to appear cheerful in 
public, lest they should seem by their demeanour to 
confirm any rumours that mi^t be flying about. 

A Chilian gentleman engaged in business, who had 
come out from England in the Don with me, called one 
day at the Legation ; our conversation turned on the 
usual topic, the reign of terror, and I expressed the 
opinion that the current rumours were difficult to believe 
without ocular proof. 

He left my house, but returned some hours later with 
another gentleman, whom he introduced by a name 
which I at once recognised as that of the most eminent 
lawyer of Guatemala, who was always consulted by the 
foreign merchant community on legal matters. 

He said he had come to corroborate the statement 
made to me in the morning ; that he had been cruelly 
punished by the Acting President, who had sent for him 
on one pretext or another, and then, after charging him 
with having spread the rumour that President Barios 
had gone to Europe to invest, to the best advantage, a 
million sterling purloined from the country (which was 
subsequently proved to have been perfectly true), had 
personally chastised him with a formidable mule-whip, 
while an aide-de-camp stood by with a revolver, to be 
used in case of resistance. 
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On my remarking that such treatment must have 
left some traces, he asked permission to divest himself of 
his upper garments, and I beheld more than enough to 
satisfy me of the brutality of the castigation. 

This verification of one of the current rumours con- 
vinced me that there was justification for a report to our 
Foreign Office of what was going on generally in 
Guatemala, and among other cases I mentioned that of an 
individual charged, as usual, with having commented on 
the prevailing tyranny. He was arrested, bound to a 
bench, and received seven hundred strokes, at the end of 
which punishment the officer in command of the soldiers 
lifted the victim's head by the hair to spit in his face, 
but dropped it again with a thud on the bench — the man 
was dead. 

In another case the individual accused was brought to 
the President's house, where he was made to climb up 
a tree and remain forty hours without food and drink, 
while sentries relieved each other below, with orders to 
shoot should he make any attempt to descend. During 
the infliction of the punishment Barios would saunter 
into the garden and address his prisoner as ^' Lorita *' (the 
term usually applied to tame parrots), and ask if he was 
quite happy. 

It was notorious that priests were the special object 
of the tyrant's persecution. He obliged them in every 
village to acquire some knowledge of the science of 
obstetrics, and compelled them to practise midwifery — in 
some instances, even, to perform the csesarean operation, 
with the result that may be imagined. 

My medical attendant, a Swiss, was fond of botany, 
and while wandering through the country, in search of 
materials for writing a book, came on an Indian village 
whence the priest had been, some ten years previously. 
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expelled by the President's orders, and never replaced 
by another. The doctor found that the absence, during 
that time, of any spiritual guidance or medical assistance 
had so demoralised and enfeebled the population that 
most of it had perished ; and the survivors, unable from 
disease to repair their dwellings, had taken refuge in the 
church, where they herded together, and lived, not like 
ordinary savages, but brute beasts. 

When my report reached home it was printed and 
communicated to several Continental Governments, with 
the object of concerting as to what steps should be taken 
in common ; but, with one exception, none of my foreign 
colleagues corroborated my statements ; notwithstanding 
that they had been the principal source whence I derived 
my information, which, from a much longer residence 
than mine, and a wider and more intimate acquaintance 
with the natives, they were qualified to give. 

I had a friend who had been sent for from afar to 
re-organise the police force. This gentleman warned 
me one day to be careful on whom I called, as I was 
being '* shadowed," as though I consorted with con- 
spirators, and I was every morning informed of the 
appearance of the disguised policeman told off to follow 
me, so that I easily recognised him when I left my 
house. When visiting my foreign colleagues we would 
watch the watcher from the window, as he sauntered 
up and down the street with an eye on the house 
door. 

On one occasion, when at a picnic arranged by 
General Butterfield on the shore of a lovely lake some 
twelve miles off, the party were followed by a mounted 
individual, who kept us in sight all day and afforded 
no little amusement. 

At the end of some weeks I discovered the reason 
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of this systematic espionage. My report had, as previously 
mentioned, been communicated by some Governments to 
their diplomatic agents on the spot, who, with one ex- 
ception, all repudiated my statements ; and one of them 
committed the indiscretion of showing my report to 
President Barios, whose behaviour to me became so 
insolent that, on my reporting it to the Foreign 
Office in London, I was ordered by telegraph to leave 
the country at once, and come home. 

The reason of this repudiation was obvious. None 
of my foreign colleagues were in the regular diplomatic 
service, and must have felt that, if recalled by their 
Governments, they would receive no appointment else- 
where. 

My own position was diffisrent; but, on the other 
hand, I exposed myself to the suspicion that I had 
been actuated by a desire to obtain another post* I 
can only affirm that nothing was farther from my 
thoughts. I had just set up a very costly establishment 
on my marriage, and it was my interest to remain for 
some time at my post and recover from my excessive 
ouday. 

Soon after my departure from Central America 
President Barios marched with his army to the frontier 
of the republic of Salvador, with the intention of 
conquering it ; but the only shot which was fired in 
that memorable campaign hit him in the back as he 
faced the enemy, and rid his country of the most 
ruthless despot and cold-blooded murderer of modern 
times. 

His henchman Barundia, on learning the news, de- 
camped from the capital, but was caught on board a 
passing passenger steamer at the port of San Jose, and 
shot in his cabin by a party of civilians who had pursued 
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him from Guatemala. The inhabitants of this city now 
no longer run any risk of disturbance at night, save 
that occasioned by rather too frequent seismic com- 
motions. 

It is not generally known in Europe that there are 
two Guatemala cities, the old and the new. The first is 
situated about twenty-four miles from the second, and 
stands at the foot of two volcanoes, twelve thousand 
feet high— one named ** Agua," from being extinct and 
having its crater full of water ; the other " Fuego," 
owing to a thin column of smoke issuing from its 
summit. The town was totally demolished by an earth- 
quake in 1773, and its ruins are covered with flowering 
creepers ; I know of no lovelier spot on earth. My 
wife and I spent some pleasant days there, with Giptain 
Bouverie Clarke (now Admiral) and some of the 
officers of his ship, who were our guests at the 
capital. 

On the morning of my departure from Guatemala 
city for the port of San Jose with my wife and daughter 
(aged six months), the United States Minister, Mr. Hall, 
our most devoted friend, insisted on accompanying us 
for a considerable distance. He deliberately took a seat 
in the omnibus I had hired, and ordered that his horses 
should follow to bring him back. He was rather 
advanced in years, and my wife, who was greatly 
attached to him, fearing unduly to lengthen his ride 
home, besought him several times to descend ; but he 
persisted in continuing till we should have reached a 
certain point on the road. 

The impression made upon us both by his manner 
was that he had knowledge of some danger of which 
he had been apprised > through the same channel as 
myself in the matter of police watching, which his 
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presence, owing to his unique position and prestige in 
Guatemala as representative of the great republic, was 
calculated to avert. 

Anyhow, we reached the port in safety, and embarked 
next morning for San Francisco, where General Butterfield 
had preceded us and engaged rooms at the famous 
" Palace Hotel." Here we passed a fortnight, owing 
to our child's illness, and saw much of Mrs. Field 
(wife of the president of the supreme court of the 
United States), who was acquainted with many of my 
wife's maternal relatives, the Van Nests, Kooseweldts, and 
Scobells of New York. 

We had contemplated a visit to the famous Yosemite 
Valley while at San Francisco, but baby Violet's condition 
was too critical to admit of our absenting ourselves 
for more than a few hours from the hotel ; we therefore 
had to content ourselves with a visit to ** Cliff House." 
As some of my readers may not be acquainted with 
that establishment, I will describe it. On the very brink 
of a high and precipitous rock, about eight miles from 
San Francisco, stands an eating-house, whence juts out 
a glazed gallery, in which we sat with a " terrapin pie " 
before us (a most excellent dish), and gazed on a unique 
view of some rocks two or three hundred yards out 
at sea. These rocks were absolutely covered with sea- 
lions basking in the sun, while hundreds swam around, 
trying to find a vacant spot whereon to land and do 
the same, but invariably warned off by fierce growling 
from those already installed. These animals thus offer 
an interesting spectacle, and they are strictly preserved 
in consequence. 

At the end of a fortnight, thanks to the unremitting 
care of Dr. Lane, a very celebrated physician, and donor 
of a hospital building to the town of San Francisco, 
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whom we had known at Guatemala, our child was 
sufficiently recovered to travel, and so we started for 
Salt Lake City, a journey of two days and nights. 

At that time there were neither dining-cars nor 
refreshment-rooms at the stations, so we had to provide 
ourselves with several luncheon-baskets fitted up in a 
very practical manner. The plates were made of thin 
wooden discs, and the napkins of Japanese paper ; after 
use all were flung out of window, whereby cleaning 
up was avoided. 

At Salt Lake City we rested two days, and visited 
the ** Tabernacle " and other sights. The town was 
then in process of rapid extension, and I was much 
struck with the sagacious foresight of the municipal 
authorities, who had planted long avenues of trees in 
every direction, in anticipation of the rows of houses 
which were to follow. 

Our next halt was at Danvers ; thence over the 
Rocky Mountains, through Pittsburg, Chicago, and 
Buffalo to Niagara Falls, where we again rested two days. 
My first impression, as we passed over the suspension- 
bridge to the Canadian side and beheld the mighty falls, 
was one of disappointment ; but this impression changed 
into one of wonder, which increased with every hour I 
remained. 

Our next resting-place was the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
at New York, where again our good friend General 
Butterfield had preceded us and bespoken rooms. Here 
he did everything that man could do to make our stay 
agreeable. He dined with us at Delmonico's, took us 
the round of the theatres, supplied tickets for the stand 
at the races on Coney Island, and introduced me to the 
Union Club, where every one whom I met laid himself 
out to be civil. What a contrast to the London clubs. 
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where it is considered " bad form " to make acquain- 
tance. Nevertheless, our system has its ad\rantage — ^for, 
if relaxed, it would degenerate into that which obtains on 
the Continent, where the new-comer is expected to com- 
mence his membership by asking to be introduced all 
round. May our system, therefore, despite its apparent 
churlishness, long continue. 

On taking our first meal on board the Cunard 
steamer which brought us to England, we found as our 
immediate neighbours at table Prince Hohenlohe 
Langenburg and his brother, the late Admiral Count 
Gleichen. I had known the first at Stuttgart, and the 
second at Baden, where he came with his bride to visit 
his mother, half-sister to our late Queen. 

On arriving in London I reported mjrself at the 
Foreign Office, where it at once became evident to me 
that my account of what was going on in Guatemala met 
with little credence ; and I was advised by an ^^ Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State " " to go to the country and 
rest." He afterwards informed a relative of mine that 
I was suffering from " President on the brain." 

I pondered over this official non-medical opinion, and 
came to the conclusion that my foreign colleagues at 
Guatemala were wise in their generation in withholding 
from their Governments the information I had, in a 
thoughtless moment, given to mine, and of which they 
were as cognisant as myself. 

Some months later, when my excited brain was pre- 
sumed to have recovered its normal composure, I was 
appointed to Santa-Fe-de-Bogota. 



CHAPTER XV 
BOGOTA 
1884— 1885 

I WONDER how many of my readers could straight 
off put their finger on Santa-Fe-de-Bogota in the 
Times AtlaSy without previous consultation of the index. 
This improved method of discovery did not then exist, 
but I followed the example of Columbus and sailed west, 
eventually disembarking at the port of Savanilla, in the 
country which bears his name. Here I was directed to a 
spot on the Magdalena River, whence steamers started 
on a ten days' journey up-stream to another spot, where 
further progress by river is impeded by cataracts. 

I abstain from stating the impression left on my 
mind, to this day, by that journey, lest my reader should 
infer that I was constitutionally unfitted to appreciate the 
charms of travel ; but I will describe the landscape. The 
country for five hundred miles is a dead level, with 
dense forest on either side of the river, which is of 
the colour of cafe au lait. The temperature is over 
100'' Fahrenheit day and night. The steamers are 
peculiar in structure : their draught is only three feet ; 
propulsion is effected by a huge stern wheel, so the 
engine is right aft ; and, to compensate for this arrange- 
ment and to keep a level keel, the boiler and smoke- 
stack are right forward, where the passengers sit ; the 
intermediate space is taken up by the dining«saloon, with 
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so-called sleeping cabins on either side, into which 
Morpheus never enters — only the mosquitoes. Had I 
been warned of the result of sitting all day with my 
back leaning against a boiler and under a smoke-stack 
ejecting lighted wood embers I should have provided 
mjrself with an asbestos suit and an umbrella of the 
same material. In spite of the small draught we were 
constantly aground, when punting with long poles was 
resorted to. 

Every exposed mud-bank — and there were many — ^was 
literally covered with alligators of every size, basking in 
the sun, with their huge jaws wide open, in the expecta- 
tion, it is said, that birds, bats, and beetles will fly therein 
for shelter from the sun. I shot a few of these monsters 
with my Henry Express, but soon tired of the sport 
when I had discovered the place to hit them, six inches 
behind the eye. 

After ten days' toiling, with nothing to break the 
monotony of the scenery, we perceived a refreshing 
change in the aspect of the river banks, which became 
undulating. We also saw high mountains in the distance. 

I well remember passing within fifty yards of a lofty 
clifF, with long creepers hanging down from the top, 
each with a monkey clinging to it, and swinging himself 
to and fro, in search of birds' eggs, so I was told. There 
were at least a score of monkeys, all so intent upon their 
work that they took no notice of the passing steamer. 

A pretty sight at sunset were the large and brilliantly 
coloured cockatoos, which flew always in pairs over our 
heads ; also large flocks of smaller parrots. A singular 
feature in the scene was that all these birds shaped 
their course in the same direction — namely, westward, 
as if following the sun. Had I in those days been 
so early a waker as now, I might have ascertained 
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whether at dawn of day the direction of these flights was 
reversed. 

On the eleventh day from Savanilla my Magdalena 
River navigation was terminated by an insurmountable 
cataract ; and though high mountains surrounded us on 
all sides, the heat at the bottom of the narrow gorge 
where I and the rest of the passengers landed was, if 
possible, still more intense than hitherto. I therefore 
lost no time in securing the necessary number of mules 
for myself and my baggage, and in ascending the 
mountain side on our left (right bank of the river) to 
a height of a thousand feet, where, having outstripped 
my fellow-passengers, I found ample accommodation for 
the night, and comparative coolness, at the inn. 

It was quite dark when I reached the hostelry, but 
mine host had been apprised of the steamer's arrival, and 
was consequently ready for the occasion. 

Never shall I forget the beauty of the view which 
greeted me next morning at dawn (not necessarily very 
early in latitude 3** North, where the sun never rises 
before six o'clock) as I opened my window-shutter. I 
still could hear the roar of the cataract a thousand feet 
below me, though unseen, owing to the convexity of the 
mountain-side ; but the picture before me needed not 
the adjunct of water to make it perfect. Across the 
deep and narrow gorge rose tier after tier of mountain 
ranges, like giant steps, leading up to the Andine snow- 
capped peak of Tocaima, already crimson with the sun's 
refraction at my back, while all below was still wrapped 
in comparative darkness. 

I stood entranced by the scene till disturbed by an 
oflicious menial, who brought me a cup of chocolate and 
announced that the muleteer was there to take away 
ray dressing-bag, in his anxiety to m^ke an early stsut 
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and reach the mid-day resting-place before the hottest 
hour of the day. 

During the four subsequent days of my journey on 
mule-back, scenery had no longer charms for me, and 
my eyes became fixed on the pummel of my saddle, 
beyond which there was no head and neck to give 
one confidence by intercepting the view of an abyss 
below. This missing portion of my mount was some- 
where beneath its knees, the contemplative attitude of 
Colombian mules before dropping from one water-worn 
granite boulder to another, some four feet below, when 
descending a dried-up mountain watercourse. If scend- 
ing, then the process was reversed, and the cogitating 
posture, assumed before the upward spring, would be 
with head and ears erect. It is astonishing how sure- 
footed are these animals, if neither checked by rein nor 
urged on by injudicious use of the spur. 

In the evening of the fifth day I reached the edge of 
the ten-thousand-feet-high plateau of Bogota, with its 
unvarying temperature of 60** Fahrenheit. There 
are two rainy seasons in the year, when the sun is 
vertical. These imply only a very heavy shower from 
noon till two o'clock, for a month, the rest of the time 
being cloudless — an ideal climate for invalids, but how 
unreachable for them under the circumstances I have 
described ; and how improbable that, in the unsettled 
state of the country, any company promoter, in his most 
venturesome mood, would propose a scheme for con- 
necting the capital of Colombia with the coast by a 
railway ! Yet such an undertaking would offer no great 
engineering difficulties, as I shall show later on. 

Once on the plateau, I availed myself of the first 
inn on the road to ransack my baggage for warmer 
clothing, and to rest for the night. 
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On the following morning, after a twenty miles' ride 
on a perfectly level road, I entered the capital. It lies 
on a steep slope at the foot of high mountains, with all 
the streets at right angles, those running up the slope 
being so paved as to form watercourses during the rains 
described, when for a short time in the day they are 
absolutely impassable. 

It is at such moments that accumulated garbage is got 
rid of by provident housewives, and by such means that 
the dustman's cart is dispensed with by a population so poor 
as to be scarcely able to provide itself with the necessaries 
of life. Yet, under the domination of Spain, Santa-Fe-de- 
Bogota was the seat of the richest viceroyalty of South 
America, and there is not wanting evidence of the compara- 
tive affluence, and even splendour, of those days, in the 
aspect of the numerous churches and other buildings. 
But all is now indigence and squalor and ruin — and this 
the price paid for liberty, as understood in the smaller 
republics of Spanish America, which consists in the 
unceasing endeavour of all who have any education, and 
are not in power, to oust those who are in power, 
and thereby enjoy its sweets in a far more practical 
manner than that which obtains in more civilised 
countries. 

Whatever official revenue returns may say to the 
contrary, the government are in a chronic state of 
bankruptcy, and in the endeavour to remedy the evil 
they use means only calculated to perpetuate it — namely, 
extortion, ending in revolution. 

I will give instances. The police, during my stay, 
were employed in collecting revenue by forcibly seizing 
the money received by the poor Indians for their market 
goods, as they left the town to return to their country 
homes ; and in default of money, they would convey 
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these unhappy Indians to the military authorities, to be 
enrolled as soldiers in the vmy endeavouring to suppress 
the rebellion. I have myself witnessed this system carried 
out during my morning rides ; and I could not but think 
how happy might all be at Bogota under a better system 
of government. Its climate is unrivalled, and its market 
offers the unique spectacle of vendors of every variety of 
produce, from the indigenous potato of the plateau to 
the pine-apple and banana of the plains, while snow is 
brought down from the mountains above to keep all 
things fresh and cool. 

My chief work, while in Colombia, was connected 
with cases of unwarrantable detention of British trading 
ships on the coast, on unfounded charges of smuggling, 
with the resultant fines, imposed by customs' officials 
who are in receipt of no adequate fixed pay, but 
allowed, in lieu thereof, to retain a percentage of such 
fines. 

I must mention one special case, in which, though 
a moderate fine would have been justified, that inflicted 
was so egregiously out of proportion with the offence 
that I fought tooth and nail against its imposition. Some 
machinery had come out from England, with mechanics 
to set it up. In it was found a silver watch of small 
value, secreted by a workman in England for a comrade 
in Colombia. This was the custom-house officer's oppor- 
tunity, and he imposed, as fine, the import duty on 
silver watches calculated at the rate of the weight of 
the machinery, thus bringing the sum to be paid to 
many thousands of pounds sterling, with confiscation of 
the machinery as the alternative in default of payment. 
I fought the matter, and used all my influence to 
prevent such injustice, fortunately with some success. 

From its great remoteness, Bogota, though styling 
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itself the modern Athens, and believed by its inhabitants 
to be, after Paris, the most charming residence on earth, 
is the most dreary and backward capital with which I 
am acquainted. At the time I speak of there was 
nothing to relieve this dreariness save the liability to 
be shot by a patrol if one ventured out at night. Every 
one, therefore, remained at home, and fortunate were 
those who, unlike myself, lived with their family. 

Weary of town life under such conditions, I arranged 
with two most pleasant companions— -our Vice-Consul, 
Mr. Arthur Chapman, and Mrs. Chapman — to establish 
ourselves in the upper floor of a large ferm-house, 
surrounded by park-like scenery, and situated about 
forty miles oflT, and three thousand feet lower than the 
town — whereby we enjoyed a temperature of sixty-five 
degrees, without variation, which was simply perfection. 

The house was surrounded by a broad verandah, 
and below it, on the front, stood a grove of orange- 
trees, perpetually covered with blossom, whose fragrance 
pervaded all our rooms. 

At early dawn Chapman and I would sally forth 
with our guns, and generally bring home, by break&st- 
time, some hares and partridges — the first like rabbits 
in size, the second a little larger than quail, but all 
the better eating for that. From breakfast-time till 
luncheon we were ftdly employed with oflficial work, 
which came by post to a village in the neighbourhood 
bearing the quaint Indian name of Fusagasuga. In the 
afternoons, till the sun was low enough to admit of 
a ride without discomfort, the time would be spent in 
our hammocks, all slung in the capacious hall which 
served as our common sitting-room. Here we would 
read aloud — a duty which chiefly devolved on me, as 
the only one who could keep suflficient gravity whilst 
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engaged with the writings of Dickens in general, and 
Pickwick in particular. 

These were the happy days of my residence in 
Colombia, only too soon ended by the departure for 
England of Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, who have now 
their temporary home at Rio Janeiro, where he holds 
the post of H.M.'s Consul. 

Soon after my return to the dismal capital I was 
transferred to Venezuela ; but I could not travel by way 
of the Magdalena River, as the revolution raged more 
violently than ever, and the rebels having possessed 
themselves of the steamers, all river traffic was suspended 
as far as the general public were concerned. 

Week after week, for months, the answer to my 
inquiries of the Colombian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was the same, that in a few days order on the Magdalena 
River would be restored, and I should be enabled to 
avail myself of that *' comfortable " route, as he called it. 
But at the end of five months, things looking no better, 
I determined, by hook or by crook, to reach the coast. 
So I purchased half a dozen mules for myself, my native 
servant, and my baggage, and departed on nearly a 
month's journey along the crest of the Andine mountain- 
spur, with a letter of introduction from the German 
merchant, with whom I banked, to his countrymen and 
correspondents in the various towns through which I 
should pass. By this means, he pointed out, I should 
avoid having more money about me than was prudent 
in view of the disturbed state of the country. 

I found, however, during my long and lonely, but 
by no means unpleasant, journey, that the people were 
quiet and civil, and I was constantly questioned how the 
revolution was progressing at the capital and in other 
parts of the country. 
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My route lay, nearly the whole time, through lovely 
forests at a height of from five to six thousand feet above 
the sea-level, so that the temperature was delightful, 
and at the towns of Bucaramanga and Pamplona the 
German merchants, who had been advised of my coming, 
showed me the greatest hospitality. They seemed 
to have the bulk of the business of these places in their 
hands, and, as I evinced interest in their manner of 
conducting it, as well as in the nature of their wares, 
I was allowed full liberty to inspect them at leisure. 

On my expressing surprise at not finding them 
exclusively of German origin, but a large portion 
British and North American, I was told that, their 
principal object being to terminate their exile and retire 
on a competence in Germany, business must be con- 
ducted on the principle of buying in the cheapest market, 
wherever it might be, and not on that of only favouring 
the *« Fatherland." 

With every day that I progressed beyond Pamplona, 
the mountain-spur which I followed diminished in height 
and increased in temperature, till I reached the town 
of Cucuta, lying in a vast plain which extends to the 
sea. Here it was explained to me by my kind German 
hosts that there was a weekly steamer which would 
convey me down the River Catumba, and that the nearest 
place of embarkation was a dozen miles from Cucuta. 
But I was recommended to remain as their guest till 
the last moment, as the specified locality offered no 
accommodation ; and it was considered not only the 
hottest but the most pestilential spot on earth. The 
first of these epithets could have been equally applied 
to the town of Cucuta. 

My hosts having assisted me in disposing of my 
mules, by taking charge of them till they should have 
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recovered from sore backs, I took leave at the appointed 
day and hour, and after a two hours' drive reached the 
river side, but to my astonishment found the little 
steamer high and dry on a mud-bank. 

I at once sought out the captain and asked him 
what I should do. He advised me either to return 
to Cucuta or to paddle for a week down the river in 
a cut-out canoe. I chose the latter alternative, and 
within half an hour started ofF with two Indians as my 
paddlers. We kept well in mid-stream, where the 
current was strongest. There was dense forest on either 
side, and when I suggested taking advantage of the shade 
from the trees overhanging the water, they refused on 
account of the danger of contact with branches, on which 
might be venomous snakes that might be shaken into 
the canoe ; so we stuck to mid-stream, and were exposed 
to the fierce rays of a tropical sun for eight days, 
during which time we saw no living creature except 
occasionally an alligator. At night we would strand the 
canoe on some mud-bank, away from shore as a pre- 
caution against mosquitoes, jaguars, and, it was said, 
cannibals. Whether the latter really exist I was fortu- 
nately unable to verify, but there is certainly a general 
belief, among those who habitually navigate this river, 
in the existence of a race of absolute savages ; and I 
noticed that my canoe-men, who insisted on one occasion 
no paddling the whole night through, which they would 
not have done without good reason, never spoke except 
in whispers. 

I shot some large alligators, and astonished my crew 
with the destructive effect of an expanding bullet from 
an *' Express " rifle. 

About the eighth day I perceived less density in 
the jungle on either side — occasionally a hut, maize- 
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fields, and nude children disporting themselves near 
the water's edge ; then we came to the junction of the 
Catumba and a much larger river, not named on my 
map, and finally we arrived at a landing-place of some 
pretension. 

Had I come by steamer at the appointed time I 
should at once have transhipped to a larger steamer 
plying between this spot and the sea-port of Maracaibo, 
across the great inland sea of that name ; but, as mentioned 
before, scarcity of water in the river caused me to miss 
the connection. So here I spent four or five days in 
the greatest discomfort I ever experienced. On the 
opposite side of the river, as broad as the Thames at 
London Bridge, was a poor-looking village, where the 
resident steamboat agent assured me I should find 
no accommodation. He lived alone in a hut close by 
and invited me to share his meals, make myself a couch 
with dry maize-leaves in a magazine, which I found 
contained large stores of sun-dried beef, and was infested 
with rats and mosquitoes. I had no alternative but 
to accept. 

On the day following my arrival I received a deputa- 
tion fi-om across the water. Having heard fi-om my 
canoe-men of my alligator-killing rifle, they came to 
beseech me to rid them of a monster one, which floated 
daily in mid-stream and was a constant menace to pigs, 
dogs, and children. 

I watched for some days, and finally saw his pro- 
jecting eyes and nostrils above water. A crowd of people 
had assembled and stood in the line of fire, on the 
opposite bank. I took aim and pulled the trigger. The 
result was a great floundering and splashing of blood ; 
stained water ; then all was quiet. 

The tragedy was ended, the crowd applauded, and 
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as one of the two actors disappeared for ever below the 
watery stage, the other advanced to where the foot- 
lights might have been, bowed his acknowledgments 
and appreciation of the honour done him, and then 
retired to his unsavoury, rat-infested den, with a sense 
of intense relief at having killed the villain of the piece — 
and not one of the spectators across the water. 

This performance was soon followed by the arrival 
of the longed-for steamer from Maracaibo, and within 
an hour I was speeding down the river. The next 
morning we entered the great inland sea, which is so 
shallow as to be navigable only by keeping to a narrow 
channel marked out by long poles. Occasionally we 
passed an Indian fishing- village built on piles, a circum- 
stance which led the early Spaniards to name the country 
"Venezuela," or "little Venice." 

In the afternoon we reached the seaport of Maracaibo, 
where I, without landing, transhipped at once to a sea- 
going steamer bound for the island of Curasao, and 
arrived there on the next day. 

It was pleasing to behold in its capital an exact 
replica of many a town in Holland — red roofs, yellow 
walls, and bright green shutters, such as delighted my 
eyes, when cut out of wood, in my infancy. During 
the two days I was detained pending the arrival of the 
weekly steamer from New York, which was to convey 
me to Venezuela, I enjoyed the Dutch order, cleanliness, 
and general prosperity which prevailed here, leaving 
behind me all the distressing symptoms of penury, misery, 
misgovernment, perennial revolution, and general decay — 
the result of so-called republicanism and liberty. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CARACAS 
1885—1887 

THE day after quitting Cura^oa I landed at the 
Venezuelan port of Laguayra, which has been 
graphically described by Kingsley in Westward Ho ! 
The small town stands on a narrow strip of flat land 
at the foot of high mountains, and on stepping on shore 
I was met by my wife and my new American colleague, 
Major Scott, who had kindly escorted her that morning 
down from Caracas, where she had arrived five months 
previously, expecting to find me there. We took the 
first train up to the capital by an English-owned and 
English-built railway, ascending a gradient of one in 
four feet — a wonderful piece of engineering ; with every 
turning one gets a more beautiful view of the blue sea 
below. After reaching the top the line descends some 
five hundred feet to the valley in which lies Caracas. 

I had arranged six months previously, by correspon- 
dence with my predecessor. Sir Charles Mansfield, whom 
I had known many years before in the old days at Baden, 
to take his house off his hands, and purchase all that 
was in it. A description will ^ve an idea of the distribu- 
tion of all the better houses in Caracas. They are in' 
the bungalow style, with no top storey. The whole 
street front, with the exception of the entrance passage, is 
taken up by a large three-windowed drawing-room. On 
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passing through the passage one comes to a large open 
patioy or court, adorned with flower-beds and a 
fountain in the middle ; around runs a deep verandah, 
into which open the drawing-room and bedrooms ; then 
a second patio^ separated from the first by the dining- 
room, which is entered from a covered passage on the 
side — the second patio is surrounded by servants* rooms 
and offices ; then comes a third patio for the kitchen 
and wash-house ; and finally a small garden, shaded by 
tall trees. This style of architecture was adopted after 
the earthquake of 18 12, in which twelve thousand of 
the inhabitants lost their lives. 

Caracas, on my arrival, was visited by an epidemic of 
yellow fever, for the first time since fifteen years. It 
broke out exclusively among the French residents, and 
on quitting them it attacked the English railway stafF 
and their families. The mortality in proportion to their 
number was very great, and, as there was no English 
clergyman, I was asked to read the funeral service in 
every fatal case, at the grave ; while my wife exerted 
herself in endeavours to assuage by her presence the 
grief of the bereaved families. It was a very sad time. 
Among the victims was Mr. Meugens, the manager, 
who succumbed after two days' illness. We knew him 
well, and he had been a constant guest at the Legation. 

After complete cessation of the epidemic I repaired 
with my family to the village of Los Teques, situated 
twenty miles inland and five thousand feet above the sea- 
level, or two thousand above the capital. Here we 
enjoyed a delightful climate, and I had good sport among 
the partridges, in company with the village doctor. They 
are of the small variety, as in Colombia — not larger than 
quail, and quite as good eating. We would start at 
early dawn, so as to avoid the heat, and find the birds on 
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the grassy hill-sides, before they descended into the im- 
penetrable ravines below for the day. Our bags would 
average fifteen brace each morning. Occasionally we 
beat the ravines for deer. They resemble in every 
particular their congeners of Scotland, but are no larger 
than fallow deer. Their antlers are smaller but stronger, 
and their flesh less coarse. 

During the cooler season we resided at the capital. 
Here it was our good fortune to have as our guest, for 
a month, the late Baron Hobner, whom I had known in 
Vienna. He had been my father's colleague when both 
were attachis in Italy. It was to him, when Austrian 
Ambassador at Paris, that the Emperor Napoleon III., 
at the New Year's reception of the diplomatic body, 
made the memorable remark which led to the Am- 
bassador's recall and to the war of 1858, resulting in the 
unification of Italv. 

When the diplomatic body are formally received by 
a sovereign, the chiefs stand in line according to seniority, 
each with his staflF behind him ; the sovereign then enters 
the apartment and addresses a few words to each chief. 

On the occasion in question, when the Emperor 
Napoleon III. came to Habner he raised his voice, so as 
to be heard by all, and said something to this eflfect : 
** If Austria persists in her present policy with regard 
to Italy, it will lead to war ! " Thereupon Hobner 
telegraphed these words to Vienna, and was ordered 
to quit Paris ; and a week later the French army was 
pouring into Italy by the Mont Cenis. 

On terminating his diplomatic career. Baron Hiibner 
travelled much. He published two works in French, 
Promenade autour du Monde and A travers F Empire 
Britannique^ both of which reached several editions and 
have been translated into English, 
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Readers of these works will remember frequent 
mention of the Italian valet Checo. He accompanied 
his master on his voyage to Caracas, but the Baron told 
us that, after the perils encountered in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, Checo was only induced to undertake 
this new voyage by being assured that the Atlantic was 
less deep than the others. 

At a banquet given in honour of the Baron one of 
the guests asked him why he had published his works in 
French and not in German, which was his mother tongue. 
His answer was, " Because I could not have written them 
in English " ; and he proceeded to explain that, according 
to his calculation, to every reader of German in the 
world there are seven readers of French, and to every 
reader of French ten readers of English. He therefore 
selected, among the languages in which he was able to 
write, that which would secure the largest number of 
readers. 

One of the guests at this dinner-party was the late 
General Guzman Blanco, who had recently returned to 
Caracas from Paris to resume for the seventh or eighth 
time his biennial term of office as President of the 
Venezuelan Republic. During nearly twenty years that 
he was practically the master of the country he was 
enabled, despite his small official salary, to amass a fortune 
amounting to millions of pounds sterling. The means 
employed for the purpose were very simple. 

According to the terms of the constitution he was 
bound, after two years' tenure, to resign the president- 
ship. He would, therefore, repair to Paris, and leave 
some creature to keep the place warm till his return. 
During his absence, payment of interest on the public 
debt would be suspended and the price of stock fall, 
whereupon he bought largely ; on his return, interest 
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would be paid once more, and stock rose, whereupon 
he would sell largely. By this system, which was carried 
out by his orders whether at home or abroad, he was 
enabled not only to fill his pockets, but to impress the 
people of Venezuela that his mere presence was enough 
to bring prosperity to the country. He therefore became 
popular with the masses, and was re-elected on every 
occasion. 

Not satisfied with these means of enriching himself, 
Guzman Blanco would add to his wealth by addressing 
a private note to some landed proprietor, or affluent 
person, asking for a loan of a thousand pounds. A native 
friend of mine, on receiving such a note, hastened to 
borrow the sum asked for, being fully conscious, as he 
told me, that non-compliance would have entailed on 
him a far greater loss, if not absolute ruin. 

When the head of the state stoops to such means 
of acquiring wealth, it follows that all his creatures 
holding office follow the evil example ; from the 
President downwards. It is notorious that one of these 
acting-presidents conferred upon his wife the privilege 
of importing gloves fi-om Paris free of duty, with the 
result that she was enabled to under-sell the French 
shopman who dealt in such goods, and derive a handsome 
income. 

Visitors to the smaller Spanish-American republics 
are much struck with the large number of generals they 
meet with, quite out of proportion to the size of the 
army. The rank is acquired neither by military studies 
nor by exposure to fire in war-time. It suffices, when 
there is a rising against " powers that be," to recruit 
twelve men, who for 'a consideration will join the rabble 
that goes by the name of *' army." 

I had an opportunity of one day observing some 
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of these generals at work. The late Duke of Sutherland, 
who was cruising in his yacht with a party of friends, 
called on me at Caracas. I invited them to dinner, 
and knowing the Duke's inclinations, I asked also Mr. 
Ross, a well-known civil engineer, who was constructing 
a railway along the valley of Caracas. This gentleman 
invited us all to come on the next day to take a run 
down the line on a trolley. We stopped at a large cutting 
where several hundred men were at work. Here Mr. 
Ross pointed out the " generals " ; they were all sub- 
contractors, and dressed like ordinary workmen. I foi^et 
the exact number, but there must have been a score 
of generals, none of whom could have ever possessed a 
uniform ; and yet, by a recognised custom of their 
country, they had a better right to such a title than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred persons in England have 
to the designation of •* esquire." 

Some months after Guzman Blanco's sixth or seventh 
re-installation as President, I received one morning an 
intimation from the Minister of Foreign Affairs that this 
worthy wished to see me in the afternoon at his villa in 
the country, and, if agreeable to me, the Minister would 
call at my house and drive me out. On my arrival we 
were shown into the library, where the President stood 
by a table on which lay a large map of the country. He 
at once entered into business, and, pointing to the spot 
on the map where the River Orinoco divides Venezuela 
from British Guiana, he said he had resolved to setde the 
long-pending question as to Venezuela's rights by occupy- 
ing the territory on the lower right bank of the river, 
and comprising about half of what we held as British 
Guiana ; adding that if Great Britain made any objection, 
he should, by a certain date, break off^ relations. He then 
abrupdy brought our interview to an end by requesting 
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me to follow him into the next room, where to my 
surprise I found his family assembled at the tea-table and 
awaiting us. All seemed conscious of the nature of the 
information which had been imparted to me, and though 
every effort was made to remove the awkwardness of the 
situation by a show of great cordiality, I took my leave 
at the earliest possible moment and re-entered the carriage 
with the Minister, who, during the long drive back to 
Caracas, availed himself of every pretext to avoid ex- 
pressing an opinion on the subject of our visit. I there- 
fore had to content myself with the remark that I should 
telegraph its purport to H.M.'s Government as soon as 
I reached home. 

I nevertheless deferred taking this step till I should 
have seen the Minister again on the following morning, 
and endeavoured to induce him to persuade the President 
of the inutility of his contemplated step ; but the only 
reply I received was that the President's decision was 
final, and I had best lose no time in informing my 
Government. 

This I then did, and I received a few days after a 
telegram from London instructing me to close the Lega- 
tion, consign the archives to Mr. Boulton, the British 
Consul, and leave the country. 

As soon as all was ready I departed for the port of 
Laguayra, there to await the arrival of the first Royal 
Mail *' intercolonial " steamboat, and proceed to Bar- 
bados, where one tranships to the larger vessels of the 
Royal Mail Company on their way from Colon and 
Jamaica back to Southampton. But on the very day 
fixed by the President as the date of breaking off 
relations in the event of our refusal to comply with 
his preposterous demands, H.M.S. ComuSy commanded 
by Captain Jackson, appeared off the harbour to take 
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me and my fkmily to Trinidad. Here we spent some 
days at Government House, as the guests of Sir 
William and Lady Robinson, who had kindly telegraphed 
to invite us as soon as they heard of my projected 
departure in H.M.S. Comus. On arrival of the inter- 
colonial boat we embarked for Barbados, and there caught 
the R.M.SS. Orinoco y commanded by my good friend 
Captain Jellicoe, who had taken us out some years 
previously, when we were bound for Guatemala. The 
Orinoco was then the best and newest ship of the Royal 
Mail Company. Our party from Government House at 
Trinidad consisted of ourselves, my wife's brother, 
Ouseley Fitzmaurice, who had served under me as clerk 
and translator of the Legation, the Hon. J. Cochrane, and 
Mr. Robinson, the Governor's son. We arrived in 
England in the spring of 1887, in time for the celebration 
of the Queen's Jubilee. 

As nearly twenty years have passed since the occurrence 
of the events above alluded to, it may interest my readers 
if I recall as matter of public notoriety how it profited 
Venezuela to break off relations with Great Britain. 

We had long-pending claims against that country 
for compensation to British subjects for ill-usage at the 
hands of Venezuelan authorities. I will mention one 
with which I was especially concerned in the endeavour 
to obtain satisfaction, as had also been my predecessor. 
Sir Charles Mansfield ; and in which the aggrieved 
parties were more than usually deserving of redress. 
Notwithstanding that Guzman Blanco had imposed a 
differential import duty of 30 per cent, on all goods 
arriving from the British colony of Trinidad, on the 
plea that we would not surrender to him Venezuelan 
political refugees, the merchants of the neighbouring 
port of Carupano would go to Trinidad, a free port 
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and depot of European manufactured goods, to make 
their half-yearly purchases. The goods would then be 
conveyed by two schooners, which plied regularly between 
the two ports. These schooners had once been owned 
by an Englishman, who won his case in a law-suit brought 
against him by the Venezuelan Consul at Trinidad. 
Subsequently the Englishman sold the schooners, and 
their negro purchasers, with negro crews, continued 
the navigation between Trinidad and Carupano, whither 
the Consul was transferred in the capacity of super- 
intendent of customs. As holder of this office he 
thought he could be revenged on the Englishman, whom 
he supposed to be still owner of the vessels. He there- 
fore accused them of smuggling, and ordered the two 
coloured captains and owners, with their crews, to be 
arrested and imprisoned, while the schooners were 
allowed, with their cargoes still on board, to ride un- 
heeded at anchor in the open roadstead till they leaked, 
filled, and sank. 

The captains and crews remained for over a year 
in prison, where they must have starved but for the 
benevolence of the townspeople. They were then 
allowed, as no proof could be produced of smuggling, 
to return to Trinidad. One of the captains, as we passed 
through Trinidad on our homeward journey, was reduced 
to plying an oar in a shoreboat, conveying passengers 
to and from passing steamers, as the only means of 
supporting a large family. 

All Sir Charles Mansfield*s endeavours to obtain 
compensation, as well as my own, proved fruitless, though 
I was able to show the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
nearly thirty clearances issued to the vessels by the 
Carupano port authorities. His answer to my solicita- 
tions for a speedy settlement was invariably, as it had 
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been in my predecessor's time, " We have not yet 
received a full report from Carupano on the matter '* ; 
though the distance was only a few hours by sea. 

On my arrival in London I was called upon by the 
Foreign Office to draw up a statement of what I con- 
sidered a fair sum to demand as indemnity for the 
loss of vessels and cargo, and compensation for false 
imprisonment during a year to captains and crews. 

The result was then telegraphed by the Admiralty 
to the senior officer on the West Indian station, with 
orders that a gunboat should be despatched to Laguayra 
with a letter demanding payment within a week, failing 
which it was decided that the custom-house should be 
seized and other measures be taken. 

The Venezuelan Government commenced by pro- 
testing against the alleged exaggerated amount of money 
demanded, and then pleaded insufficiency of time given 
to collect the sum required ; but, on being informed 
by the commander of the gunboat that he was not 
there to argue, but to receive a specified sum, the money, 
or its equivalent, was handed over to him and he departed. 

As to the question of the Venezuelan claim to one- 
half of British Guiana, that was subsequently settled, 
as all the world knows, by arbitration, and in a manner 
very satisfactory to Great Britain. 

British Guiana was acquired by us, I think, in 1813, 
from Holland, as payment for a debt due after the 
Napoleonic wars, and had been held by that country 
during two centuries, but never by Spain, on whose pre- 
tended possession Venezuela endeavoured to found her 
right of succession. Many places within the territory so 
audaciously claimed still bear Dutch names — such as 
New Amsterdam, Middleburg, and others, the designa- 
tions of which I have forgotten. 



CHAPTER XVII 

SERVIA 

1888— 1892 

AT the conclusion of the Queen*9 Golden Jubilee 
festivities, comprising, in its main featiu^s, the 
impressive service in Westminster Abbey, the state ball 
and garden-party at Buckingham Palace, and Lady Salis- 
bury's reception at the Foreign Office, graced by the 
presence of the royalties and others who represented their 
countries, and to all of which festivities my wife and I 
were honoured with invitations, we betook ourselves for 
health reasons to Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, where 
we passed the remainder of the year. 

Parenthetically, I may say that from the nature of 
my profession I was not unused to such pageants as I 
had then witnessed in London, but what did amaze me 
were the manners, or rather the ill-manners, of many of 
the guests at the garden-party, who literally mobbed 
our good Queen as she walked about, evidently desirous 
of conversing with any one whom she might recognise. 
But this she was debarred from doing by the unthinking 
crowd, which would open out in front of the Queen, 
close again when she had passed, and then hurry on 
again in front of her to indulge in another stare — re- 
peating the process time after time. 

What a contrast was this to my experience at a public 
masked ball at the opera-house in St. Petersburg some 
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years previously, where, in the midst of a far more mixed 
crowd, I failed to discover the Emperor Alexander XL, 
though undisguised, till he was pointed out to me. 

While at Shanklin we enjoyed much hospitality at the 
Manor House. Mr. White Popham was then suffering 
greatly from an ailment which was but too soon to 
terminate his useful life as a public-spirited and benevolent 
landlord. Mrs. White Popham has ever since continued 
to carry out the traditions of the Shanklin Manor House 
with all the tact and savoir faire befitting an ideal 
Ambassadress. From his bed of sickness Mr. White 
Popham would make up shooting-parties and arrange 
for beating his well-stocked coverts near Wootton, his 
other place, which adjoins the grounds of Osborne, and 
he always included me among his guests. 

Early in January, 1888, I was promoted to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to King Milan 
of Servia ; and before proceeding there it was intimated 
to me from the Foreign Office that at a certain hour 
on a certain day I must be at Osborne House to 
'*kiss hands," the usual act of obeisance performed 
by a Minister when quitting England to join a new 
post. 

It is only an eleven miles' journey fi-om Shanklin, 
and I availed myself of the kind offisr of the late Colonel 
Atherley, of Landguard Manor, to have me conveyed 
to Osborne in his very handsome " turn-out." I arrived 
at the appointed hour — one o'clock — lunched with the 
Household, and then sat with Lady Ely in her private 
drawing-room, talking over old times at Baden, till Sir 
Henry Ponsonby came in to say that the Queen would 
see me. 

On being ushered by Sir Henry into the Royal pre- 
sence, — it was in a small boudoir — I found Her Majesty 
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standing by the fireplace with one hand leaning on a 
screen. I walked up, dropped on one knee, and respect- 
fully kissed the hand held out to me. On rising after 
my genuflexion, I noticed that her face, which seemed 
so solemn and sad before, was now radiant with the most 
benevolent and charming of smiles. Her Majesty informed 
me that she had spent part of that morning in reading 
some of my despatches from Guatemala, and remarked 
that I must have had a very unpleasant time out there. 
She then conversed on general topics, and ended the 
audience by charging me with the customary greetings 
to the sovereign to whom I was about to be accredited, 
and I bowingly backed out of the room. 

On my arrival at Belgrade I met again my old friend 
and Peking colleague, Hugh Wyndham, who was about 
to quit Servia for Brazil, there to hold the post of 
Minister. On the following day King Milan received 
me in audience. After I had delivered to him the 
Queen's autograph letter, accrediting me as Minister, 
made the customary little speech which precedes that 
formality, and received his reply, in presence of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and other court dignitaries. 
His Majesty invited me into his study, where cigarettes 
and " coffee for two " awaited us. 

^^ De mortuis nil nisi bonum " is the advice I intend to 
follow, the more so as the world in general appeared 
to me obsessed by the idea that this unhappy man was 
the incarnation of every bad quality. To all those who 
knew him well, with a single exception, he was the 
ablest, the most kind-hearted, and most fascinating of 
men ; and he might have been also the happiest, had 
his life not been blighted by marriage with one whom 
he had raised from the position of an obscure Russian 
commissariat officer's daughter to that of queen, and 
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who, unable to appreciate either his transcendental 
abilities or unbounded devotion to herself, took pleasure 
in thwarting him in every little detail of life, and finally 
brought things to a climax by spurning him from her 
presence and calling him a coward when he came to 
her for comfort and sympathy, after his defeat on the 
battlefield of Slevnitza. 

But let me return to the subject of my first inter- 
view with King Milan, when closeted with him in his 
study. His Majesty commenced by expressing how 
deeply grateful he felt for the kind words which I haJ 
some moments before conveyed to him from our Queen, 
adding that they had been so cheering as to induce 
him to pause before resorting to a certain measure, which 
he did not mention to me, but which I had no difficulty 
in divining ; he then expatiated, at great length and 
with much eloquence, on his domestic infelicity, and the 
blighting of his life by "that woman," as he termed 
his wife. 

I listened for an hour, and in silence, to this out- 
burst of feeling, and on the termination of the painful 
interview I retired, with a few words expressive of my 
satisfaction at having been the means of conveying a 
pleasing message from the Queen. 

A few days subsequently Wyndham and I attended 
a magnificent banquet given in our honour in the vast 
ballroom of the new palace, in close proximity to 
which stood the old " Konack," as it was called ever 
since the Turkish domination, in which His Majesty 
continued to reside. 

We were seated on each side of the King, who, 
towards the close of the repast, rose to his feet and 
delivered in French the most eloquent post-prandial 
oration I have ever heard. His Majesty commenced 
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by alluding to the friendly and ever-tactful deport- 
ment of his departing guest (a phrase which appeared 
a platitude till it was later explained to me as 
implying an indirect rebuke to one of my foreign 
colleagues, who, on being handed a dish of sand- 
wiches by the King himself at a hunt meet, exclaimed 
in a loud voice, **Voila comment j 'en tends la 
diplomatie— chasser, manger, boire, et se faire servir par 
un roi ! "). In continuing his speech, the King, with 
consummate skill and easy transition, passed from the 
subject of his departing to his newly arrived guest, who, 
he doubted not, would worthily fill the gap made by 
the former (^combler la lacune)^ for which reason he 
welcomed me to Belgrade, and hoped to see me often 
at his table. 

That this was no mere figure of speech was soon 
after shown by my receiving a note in the King's own 
handwriting, inviting me to dine at the palace on 
Fridays (that being the day when the weekly Orient 
Express train brought him the choicest delicacies from 
Paris), and take a hand at whist afterwards, with ladies. 
This thoughtful suggestion was prompted evidently by 
my reply to one of his inquiring friends, that I objected 
to high stakes and too scientific partners, who would 
probably ask, at the end of a deal, my reasons for having 
played any particular card. 

Personally, King Milan was, in some ways, the most 
abstemious of men. He ate little, and drank only light 
" Pilsener " beer at table, while his guests enjoyed the 
best dishes that a first-rate French cook could provide 
and the choicest wines which money could purchase ; 
and such was his solicitude for their comfort that, when 
departing at a later hour than usual, they would find 
their cab dismissed, and a court brougham and pair 
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awaiting each guest at the palace door, with a footman, 
when a lady was in question. 

At the time I speak of, the King's chief desire was 
to have his son with him, if not permanently, at least 
during one-half of each year ; but to this arrangement 
the Queen turned a deaf ear, till at last measures were 
taken to have the child, a boy of twelve years of age, 
brought forcibly, with the permission of the German 
authorities, from Wiesbaden, where his mother was 
staying, to Belgrade ; to the great belief, apparently, of 
both father and son. 

In the meanwhile the question of divorce and of 
abdication formed the subject of discussion among all 
the quid-nuncs ; and after many months of negotiation, 
and with much hesitation on the part of the clerical 
authorities, the King, having obtained the first, deter- 
mined to bring about the second. This was no sooner 
decided on than a notice was sent to each foreign 
representative, that the King would receive him at 
eleven o'clock the next morning. 

Had I entertained any doubt in the matter it would 
have been removed by the announcement made to me 
in a reliable quarter, some hours previously, that the 
King had resolved on immediate abdication in favour 
of his son, and caused this resolve to be made known 
to the Emperor of Russia, as godfather to the boy. 

*^ L'exactitude c'est la politesse des rois,** and King 
Milan, who was ever thoughtful of others, must have 
been very especially engaged till the moment when, 
quite alone, he entered the reception-room, where my 
foreign colleagues and I had been for nearly an hour 
waiting anxiously to learn the reason of an official 
reception, without our respective staffs, at so early a 
time of day as eleven o'clock. 
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He was deadly pale in face, and for the first time 
in my experience he paused and hesitated before 
speaking, while he looked at each of us in turn as if 
appealing for assistance in the painful duty he had to 
perform. At last the stream of eloquence burst forth 
with its accustomed fluency, but now in a voice trembling 
with emotion, which greatly enhanced its effect. He 
said that his object in convoking us was that we might 
be the first to inform our respective Governments of his 
determination, after much reflection and long hesitation 
before taking so grave a step, to surrender a throne for 
which he felt himself no longer fitted. That he had 
been brought up with other ideas than those now 
prevailing among his countrymen, who clamoured for 
what they were as yet insufliciently developed to enjoy 
without bringing trouble on themselves. He therefore 
had abdicated the throne in favour of his son, who was 
at the moment already King Alexander of Servia ; but 
who, being still a minor, would, under the direction 
of a regency composed of three experienced statesmen 
whom he had just appointed, undergo a course of 
education calculated to fit him for governing the country 
on new principles. 

The ex-King thereupon came round, shook hands 
with us all, and left the room without another word. 

Soon after these occurrences His Majesty quitted 
Servia, repairing to Karlsbad, there to undergo his 
yearly treatment for insomnia, to which he was a martyr, 
and I to Franzensbad with my wife, whose state of 
health was causing me much anxiety. 

We found the place full to overflowing, and with 
great difliculty we secured one little room in a lodging- 
house. While engaged in reading to her, one afternoon, 
we heard a knock at the door. I rose to open it, and 
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found myself confronted by King Milan. He had come 
over from Karlsbad, a distance of little over an hour 
by rail, and, while waiting for luncheon at a restaurant, 
had glanced, he told us, over the strangers* list and 
thus discovered our presence and address. He remained 
over an hour, sitting on one of the two chairs while I sat 
on a bed. On rising to depart and catch the train 
back to Karlsbad, he told us that on the following day 
he had arranged to entertain Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria at luncheon, and he invited me to join the 
luncheon-party. 

On alighting from the train the next morning I 
was met by the King's secretary, M. Militchevitch, 
afterwards Servian Minister in London, who conducted 
me to the King's villa, whence, at the end of an hour, 
the King, his secretary, and I proceeded to the town 
park, there to receive, in a building specially engaged 
for the occasion, the Prince of Bulgaria and his suite. 
Our party consisted of about six persons. My host 
sat with the Prince opposite to him, and myself on 
his right. I wish I could, after some fifteen years, 
remember the interesting topics so ably discussed by 
these two princes in French, a language which both 
spoke with such elegance and ease that one would 
have taken them for natives of France, though only 
one could claim connection with that country, through 
his clever mother, Her Royal Highness Princess 
Clementine of Saxe-Coburg, the youngest and only 
surviving daughter of King Louis Philippe. 

I can, however, recall one subject of conversation, 
because the King referred a point which it involved 
to my decision. It was that of handwriting generally 
and his own in particular, which placed me in a rather 
embarrassing position, as I considered it atrocious and 
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almost illegible — but from which I escaped by declaring, 
amidst much laughter, that I preferred His Majesty's 
style^ which I could praise in all conscience. 

On rising from table we strolled in the park and 
listened to the splendid town band, which the King, 
with his usual lavishness, had engaged that day for our 
exclusive enjoyment. 

I was soon placed for the second time on that day 
in an awkward position, for Prince Ferdinand, after 
luncheon, invited me to accompany him back to his 
hotel, where he had, he said, some important matters 
to communicate to me ; while the King had just pro- 
posed to take me to the springs of Giessiibl, a lovely 
drive of ten miles from Karlsbad. 

I had no alternative but to confide my dilemma to 
the King, who drew the Prince aside and then informed 
me of the result of their conference — namely, that I 
should drive with the one, and be received by the other 
immediately on my return. 

" Giessiibler '* is the only water known as highly 
sparkling and at the same time absolutely tasteless ; 
it was discovered by an Italian named Mattoni, who, 
after purchasing exclusive rights over the spring and 
the ground surrounding it, set up the present establish- 
ment, from which he derives a huge income. The water 
flows in a thin stream from a spout inserted in the 
rock, and in front of it sits a man who holds a bottle 
in either hand ; these when filled are deftly replaced by 
others without spilling a drop ; on either side stands 
an attendant, one to take away the filled bottle from 
the right hand, the other from the left, at the same 
time supplying an empty bottle. The process is carried 
on day and night without ceasing, and the water is 
sent to all parts of the world. 
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On my return to Karlsbad the King dropped me 
at the hotel where Prince Ferdinand was staying. Here 
I remained fully an hour, listening to what His Highness 
had to tell me ; and I proceeded thence to the King's 
villa for dinner, and the theatre after, where we were 
joined once more by the Prince. 

I found, on repairing to the hotel, where a room 
had been bespoken, that the King, with his kindly 
forethought, had, in view of my having brought with 
me no luggage, ordered everything required for the night 
to be purchased for me, including a handsome dressing- 
bag with silver fittings. 

Belgrade, on our return, was no longer the same 
place. All hospitality at the palace had ceased, and the 
town resumed its deadly dulness so familiar to me some 
fifteen years previously, when I was sent from Vienna, 
by Lord Bloomfield, to take charge of the British 
G)nsulate-General during the absence of Mr. Longworth. 

It was the year after the murder of Prince Michael, 
while walking with two ladies in the deer-park of 
Topchedere, distant about three miles from the capital. 
A monument marks the spot, and I can remember 
asking the landlord of the little hotel where I was 
staying whether he could recommend anything of interest 
to see in Belgrade, and receiving the reply that that 
was all. 

The town stands on a lofty white rock at the 
junction of the Rivers Saave and Danube, and derives 
its name from the Slavonic words beli^ "white," and 
grady '* a fortress," and on the opposite bank of the 
Danube stands the Hungarian town of Semlin, beyond 
which lies an endless plain, which in July, owing to the 
flooding of the two rivers by melted snows near their 
sources, becomes a vast sea, the cause of its fertility. 
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In the late autumn of this year the dulness of life 
was relieved by a visit for a few days of His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince of Italy, now King Victor 
Emmanuel. A great banquet was given at the palace 
in his honour, to which the diplomatic body were 
invited, and I was asked with one or two of my colleagues 
to take part in a deer drive at Topchedere the following 
day. During one drive I was posted next the Crown 
Prince, and I had an opportunity of witnessing His Royal 
Highness's sporting instinct. As the beaters were 
approaching the broad alley in which we were posted, 
a woodcock rose before the Prince and was instantly 
shot down. On my coming up to where His Royal 
Highness stood I asked how he had brought the bird 
down with a rifle, and he explained that, concluding from 
the proximity of the beaters only small game would 
be found in the intervening space, he had quickly ex- 
changed his rifle for the fowling-piece held by his loader. 

The young King was occasionally visited by his 
father, whose invariable courtesy was shown in the follow- 
ing manner during one of these visits. General Keith 
Fraser had been replaced, as military attache to the 
Embassy at Vienna and to the Legations in Servia and 
Roumania, by Colonel Douglas Dawson (now our King's 
Master of the Ceremonies), who arrived at Belgrade 
and asked me what were the proper steps for him 
to take to be presented to the young King. 

I said I would inquire, and on meeting, casually, 
the Russian military attache from Roumania, who had 
been quite recently received by King Alexander, I ex- 
plained Colonel Dawson's position and asked how he 
should proceed. The Russian, however, seemed by no 
means inclined to enlighten me ; he gave all sorts of 
reasons why there was no obligation for Colonel Dawson 
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to do as he himself had done — that his own was a quite 
exceptional case ; and besides, the young King, he added, 
being practically still in the schoolroom, it was most 
important not to distract him from his studies. 

I pondered over this reply as I was returning home, 
and meeting a friend who was well known at court, I ex- 
plained to him the matter. 

" Go to the ex-King," was his reply. " He will 
procure you what you desire." 

I straightway repaired to the palace, where I was 
at once received by King Milan. On my explanation 
of the object of my visit he almost bounded out of 
his chair with indignation, and told me he should take 
immediate steps to obtain for Colonel Dawson the desired 
audience. 

I received, on the next day, the following letter from 
his Majesty : — 

" MoN CHER Mr. St. John, 

" Je me suis empress^ a la suite de votre visite 
d'hier d*informer le Roi du desire que vous m'aviez 
exprime de la part de votre nouvel attache militaire. 
J'en ai egalement informe les Regents, qui ont ete en 
communauti d'idies avec moi a ce sujet. 

" Le Colonel Dawson peut se presenter au Vieux 
Palais apr^s demain, dimanche 8 courant a midi et demi, 
et le Roi se fera un plaisir de le recevoir. 

*' Je suis heureux d*avoir pu en cette occasion vous 
servir d'intermediaire, et vous prie d*agreer les assurances 
de mes sentiments de sincere amitie, 

" Votre devoue, 

" Milan." 

Some time after this occurrence a gendeman of the 
court of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, having business 
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to transact at Belgrade, brought me the following letter 
of introduction : — 

"Palais de Sophia. 
" Lt 10 Fevrier^ 1892. 

" MON CHER MiNlSTRE, 

'* En vous envoyant mon fidele souvenir, je 
vous recommande par la presente, le Dr. Stanciow, 
chef de mon Cabinet Secret, que je charge de vous 
donner de mes nouvelles. 

" Votre sincferement afFectionne, 

" Ferdinand.** 

I was subsequently laid low with a very severe attack 
of typhoid fever, and I received the following letter, 
written me by order of His Royal Highness Prince 
Ferdinand : — 

" Cabinet Secret 
" De Son Altesse Royale 
" Le Prince de Bulgarie. 

*• Sophia, 
"16, II. 1892. 

** Excellence, 

"Son Altesse Royale, Monseigneur le Prince, 
me charge de vous remercier de votre aimable lettre et de 
votre bon souvenir, qui a vivement touchy mon auguste 
souverain. 

" J'ai I'honneur de vous transmettre 6galement les 
remerciements de Son Altesse Royale Madame la 
Princesse Clementine, qui a d'autant plus d6plor6 votre 
indisposition, que cela s'a privie du plaisir de vous voir 
a la gare de Belgrade. 

" Croyez, Excellence, a toute ma reconnaissance pour 
votre si bienveillant accueil, et veuillez agr^r Tassurance 
de ma tris haute consideration. 

"D. Waimoff.*' 
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These two letters contain nothing of particular 
interest, and as they commit me to no act of indiscretion 
by their publication, I am induced to include them in my 
reminiscences as evidence of the extreme courtesy and 
kindly feeling shown me by the Prince, whom I had the 
honour of knowing for only one day at Karlsbad. 

On recovering from my illness I proceeded to 
England on leave of absence, and on my arrival I received 
a most kind letter from Lord Rosebery, inquiring after 
my state of health and offering me the post of H.M.'s 
Minister in Switzerland, which I gratefully accepted, and 
to which 1 proceeded in the month of January, 1893. 

While in England we were invited by my wife's old 
friend, Mr. Herbert Evans, to his beautiful place Forde 
Abbey, where in the drawing-room hung the only copies, 
in tapestry, of Raphael's famous cartoons. The shooting, 
I knew, was excellent, and I proposed to Mr. Evans that 
he should include among his guests the ex-King Milan, 
who was in England at the time. My proposal was 
readily accepted, and I was authorised to invite His 
Majesty. I here append the answer I received to my 
invitation : — 

*'The Berkeley Hotel, London. 
''November 28M, 1890. 

" MoN CHER Mr. St. John, 

" Me trouvant a Oakley Park, chez le Baron 
Erlanger, j'ai re^u par I'entremise de la Legation de 
Servie votre aimable lettre du 11 courant. Je me suis 
empress^ de faire savoir a votre ami, Mr. Herbert Evans, 
qu*a mon grand regret je ne pouvais profiter de sa 
gracieuse hospitality, car j'avais deja des engagements 
pour cette semaine qui devaient me retenir a Londres. 

" C*est pour moi un devoir, et un vrai plaisir, de vous 
exprimer ma vive et sincere gratitude pour Toccasion que 
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vous vouliez me fournir de connaitre, de pris, Thospitaliti 
anglaise, les usages et habitudes de votre grand et 
sympathique pays. 

•* C'est, comme vous le savez, la premiire fois que j'y 
viens, et je suis sous renchantement et radmiration de 
tout ce que je vois. L*exquise d^licatesse et politesse 
dans les relations sociales, le bon ton qui preside partout, 
la dignit^, le calme, et la tranquillity avec lesquels tout se 
fait, le mouvement de cette immense capitale, k beaut6 
et la sant£ de la race, produisent sur moi, qui, cependant, 
dans ma vie ai beaucoup voyagi, une profonde impres- 
sion ; si je puis exprimer ma pens^e en un mot, je dirai 
que tout ici, choses et hommes, est important. 

** Le Prince de Galles, chez lequel j'ai considere de 
mon devoir de m*inscrire, m*a fait Thonneur de sa visite, 
sur sa bienveillante intervention j*ai 6ti invito au 
Marlborough Club, de me me que par des amis de longue 
date je me suis fait inscrire au Turf Club. Grace aussi 
a Son Altesse Royale, j'^ visit^ en detail, sous Tigide du 
Prince Edouard, la caserne du second r^ment des Life 
Guards, et en suis sorti emerveilli. Je n*ai encore jamais 
vu un r^ment d'aussi beaux hommes. 

'* Je pars demain soir pour TEcosse, chez Lord Abinger, 
a Fort William, chasser le grouse et le cocq de bruyire. 
II fait, il est vrai, un temps peu propice a cette expedition, 
car il neige, comme par^t-il il n*a jamais neig^ ici depuis 
dix ans. A mon retour d'Ecosse, en tant que Thomme 
propose et Dieu dispose, je compte passer une semaine, 
au moins, a Londres, pour visiter les grands monuments 
dont je n'ai jusqua present (eu) le temps de voir que 
Tabbaye de Westminster. Ce qui m*a beaucoup interess^ 
c'est le c^r^monial de I'ouverture du Parlement. 

" Si je vous donne tous ces details sur mon compte, 
c'est que je suis profondement touchy de Tintiret que 

18 
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vous m'avez toujours temoign6, et dont vous venez de 
me dormer une nouvelle preuve par votre charmante 
lettre et offre du 1 1 courant. 

" Je vous prie de bien vouloir presenter a Madame St. 
John mes respcctueux hommages, et de croire vous 
meme aux sentiments de sincere estime et amiti6 

" De votre reconnaissant 

** Milan." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BERNE 
1893— 1 90 1 

I HAVE now reached a stage in the task imposed by 
friends upon my reluctant self, the difficulty of 
dealing with which I had hitherto not contemplated. It 
is that of narrating my reminiscences of nine years spent 
in a country with which nearly every one of my readers 
is, in the main, as familiar as myself I shall, therefore, 
limit my remarks to matters that are not likely to have 
come under the observation of the ordinary tourist. 

As all the world knows, Switzerland is a confederation 
in the strictest sense of the term ; it implies that the 
twenty-two cantons, with the sub-divisions of some of 
them, are to a large extent self-governing — that is to say, 
that each has its own laws, its own Parliament, and its 
own executive, and enjoys autonomy in all matters not 
within the exclusive competence of the federal Govern- 
ment at Berne, such as foreign affairs, the army, the 
customs, and some other departments of administration — 
the federal Government itself being under the control 
of the national Parliament, which is composed of the 
Chamber of Deputies, whose members are elected by the 
people of each canton on the principle of manhood 
suffrage, and of the State Chamber, the members of 
which represent the cantonal governments. 

The federal Government, or O^binet, as we shoul4 
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term it, is composed of seven members — federal coun- 
cillors, as they are designated ; these are elected for an 
indefinite period by Parliament from among its members, 
and fill the presidential chair, nominally as chosen by 
the chambers, but practically in turn. They are the 
hardest worked, and, in proportion to the importance 
of their work, the worst p^d public functionaries in 
the world. 

For centuries, up to the middle of the last, cantonal 
autonomy under the despotic sway of the patrician 
families had been almost complete. These, liberal 
in name but conservative in fact, have, ever since 
1848, been out of power, which is wielded by the 
radicals, whose aim is centralisation as opposed to 
cantonal autonomy, and who maintain themselves in 
office by a system of subsidising local public undertakings 
in a manner so cosdy to the federal exchequer that 
the central Government are forced, in meeting these 
demands, to be ever raising the customs* duties, their 
main source of revenue. 

I have somewhat digressed from the purpose of this 
book by entering upon these matters, but it was necessary 
for me to do so, otherwise the strong line of demarcation 
which separates, socially speaking, the small patrician 
element from the preponderating pleblian would not be 
understood. 

It had been pointed out to me on first arrival that 
in my social intercourse I must choose either the one 
or the other of these two sets, and in the event of my 
frequenting both I should be careful not to bring them 
together in any social meeting at my house ; and I was, 
moreover, told that the patrician element was so exclusive 
and so averse from mixing with the foreigner that my 
intercourse would be limited to that side with which 
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I should he officially connected. In practice, however, 
I found this not to be the case. 

As soon as 1 received my appointment as Minister 
to Switzerland, I put myself in communication with my 
predecessor, Mr. Scott (afterwards Sir Charles, who was* 
transferred as Minister to Denmark and subsequently 
Ambassador to Russia), who wrote me that his wscs the 
only available house in Berne, and his furniture was 
at my disposal ; but a few days later I received from 
him an intimation that a newly arrived foreign colleague 
had got round his landlord and secured the house. I 
consequently betook myself and my family to Territet, 
on the lake of Geneva ; and as this involved weekly 
visits to Berne, where I rented a small apartment for 
office work and the Legation archives, I continued during 
four months the occupation of house-hunting — that is, 
from January to May, when I installed myself at 
Melchenbiihl, an old patrician country house situated 
about three miles from Berne and surrounded by many 
similar summer residences, to which their comparatively 
wealthy owners were flocking from town for the season. 

Here we were at once admitted to the position of 
country neighbours, and became the recipients of the 
most friendly hospitality. Their distribution of meals 
is the same as elsewhere, but they preserve the good 
old custom of naming their dinner a supper, without 
any formality as to dress or distinction as to social 
precedence — thus avoiding all stiffness ; while the food 
is simple but always excellent of its kind, and the .drink 
vin du pays i discretiotiy which can be very good, particu- 
larly when from the valley of the Rhone, if white, and 
from Neuchatel, if red. 

On the anniversary of the late Queen we would give, 
what was there a novelty, a large garden-party, with 
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band and refreshments, for which the grounds were well 
suited, an equally novel feature of which was that it was 
attended by the President of the Swiss confederation, 
the members of the federal council, the principal public 
functionaries, the diplomatic body, and all our aristo- 
cratic country neighbours. 

The objections to continued residence at a distance 
from town were the severe winters, which practically 
debarred one from any but official festivities at Berne, 
so we were glad at the end of three years to secure a 
suitable town house. 

While in occupation of it I was one day informed 
by my servant that there was a strange gentleman in 
the drawing-room, who asked to see me. On entering 
I found King Milan. It was soon after breakfast, and 
we had arranged to lunch with some friends at an inn 
on the bank of the River Aar, famous for fried trouL 
To our proposal to drive the King there His Majesty 
readily consented, and he agreed to dine with us in 
the evening, though it involved postponement of his 
departure until the next day. I therefore hastily invited 
some of my colleagues, who had been in Servia and 
were known by the King, to come and meet him. 

On the way to Thalgut we drove through the lovely 
grounds of Elfenau, owned by our friends M. and 
Madame Jean de Watteville. They were originally laid 
out by the Grand Duchess Helen of Russia, wife of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, an elder brother of the 
Emperor Nicholas I. The Grand Duchess was by birth 
a princess of Saxe-Coburg and sister to Prince Albert. 
The house is situated on the edge of the right bank of 
the Aar, three miles above Berne, and only one mile 
from Mechenbahl, where we passed three such happy 
summers amid our kind Swiss friends. 
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On returning home we found that our colleagues, 
to the number of five or six, had accepted. After dinner 
we all adjourned to the smoking-room, where for two 
whole hours we listened with bated breath to one of the 
most eloquent and interesting political discourses that it 
was ever my good fortune to hear. The King spoke 
with all the freedom of a private individual on many 
subjects, but enlarged especially on what he conceived 
to be the only solution of the Balkan Peninsula problem. 
What he said was to the effect that, in view of its mixed 
population of Mahometans, Slavs, Greeks, and Wallacks, 
all ready to cut one another's throats, the Great Powers 
should, when the proper time arrived, declare the country 
an independent kingdom, and its inhabitants be merged 
into one common nationality, under some name having 
no affinity with that of either Turk, Greek, Slav, or 
WaUack. 

When finally the King left we remained under the 
spell produced by the wonderful eloquence of this gifted 
man. 

It reminded me of a similar outburst of which I 
was told at Belgrade. The King, a short time before his 
abdication, had convoked a meeting of about eighty of 
the most competent men in the country, whom he charged 
with the duty of drawing up a new constitution, the 
extremely radical nature of which was probably the motive 
which determined him subsequently to abdicate. 

For many hours daily, during three weeks, the King 
presided, almost in silence, over these deliberations, on 
the termination of which he rose, and in a three hours' 
speech summed them up, pointing out where De 
Tocquevillc, John Stuart Mill, and other writers had 
been misquoted. 

I was assured by an eminent Servian professor of law, 
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who had been present at all these sittings, that no 
practised lawyer could have excelled the fluency, eloquence, 
or manner of summing up — an opinion subsequently 
corroborated by one who had also been present and was 
known to be the King*s most inveterate opponent. 

I must not omit, in my reminiscences of Berne, to 
mention the obligingness of the authorities in placing 
at my disposal their beautiful cathedral on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee of our late Queen. This 
gracious act enabled me to organise what I have no 
hesitation in saying was the grandest and most impressive 
ceremony of any that took place on that eventful day 
on the continent of Europe, not only on account of 
the size and splendour of the building in which it was 
held, but because of the number of people who there 
congregated — nearly five thousand. 

By the advice of Mr. George Marcuard, who is a 
leading banker and president of the Harmonic Society 
of Berne, I wrote a circular letter to over eighty ladies 
and gendemen, of whom he gave me a list, requesting 
them to meet at the cathedral some ten days before 
the ceremony to practise singing (under the direction 
of Mr. Hesse, the well-known organist) the appropriate 
hymns which had been supplied to me from England. 
My proposal was accepted by all, and in the general 
arrangements 1 was ably assisted by Her Majesty's 
Consul, Mr. Gaston de Muralt. The eastern half of 
the noble cathedral, with entrance at the northern side, 
was roped off for the use of invited guests, such as the 
President of the confederation, the members of the federal 
Government, of the cantonal government, of the diplomatic 
body, and my friends and acquaintances generally, who all 
had places assigned to them. The western half, entered 
by the grand door, was for the public, who filled it to 
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overflowing. The appropriate prayers were read by the 
British chaplain, the Rev. A. Swainson, who concluded 
the service by an eloquent and learned discourse, which 
was listened to with rapt attention, on the respective 
merits of Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria, as women and 
queens, in which he gave well-argued reasons for 
awarding the palm to the latter. 

Mr. Swainson is now the rector of Taynton, in 
Gloucestershire, where I had the pleasure of visiting 
him a few months ago. 

One of my most intimate friends among my foreign 
colleagues was Mr. John Leishman, the United States 
envoy — ^who will be Jong remembered, with Mrs. 
Leishman, for splendid hospitality at the modern chateau 
of Hapsburg, on the lake of Lucerne. It stands on 
the sight of an ancient castle of that name, a portion 
of the ruins of which are still extant, but not to be 
confounded with the original home of the house of 
Austria, which may yet be seen on the banks of the 
River Aar, in the canton of Aarau, close to the well- 
known sulphur-baths of Schinznach. 

I was a constant visitor at Hapsburg, where I was 
entertained, and assisted in many ways by Mr. Leishman 
on two especially occasions — that of laying the corner-stone 
of the new English church at Lucerne, and that of 
attending its consecration by the late Bishop Creighton. 
In each instance the ceremony was followed by a magni- 
ficent luncheon, offered in the first by the proprietor of the 
Hotel National, in the second by those of the Schweizcr 
Hof. Bishop Creighton, as the most honoured guest 
for the day, sat at the head of the table, with Mr. 
Leishman on one side and myself on the other. The 
repast lasted three hours, but so entertaining was the 
Bishop during the whole of that time that Mr. Leishman 
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and I rose from the table with the greatest reluctance. 
I can only describe his lordship's conversation as a 
long string of the most amusing anecdotes, which kept 
his two neighbours at table in ceaseless laughter. The 
power of adapting himself to the inclination of his 
audience was, I believe, characteristic of Bishop Creighton. 

Another of my semi-official visits to Hapsburg Castle 
was on the occasion of the first international race- 
meeting at Lucerne, which the diplomatic body at 
Berne were invited to attend. I had repaired thither 
with the Secretary of Legation, Henry Lowther. On 
the morning after our arrival I received notice by 
telephone from the chancery servant that the Duke 
of D., who was then a member of the Cabinet in London, 
had telephoned from Zermatt to the Legation in Berne 
that he wished to speak with Her Majesty's Minister ; 
the servant telephoned back that I was away. The 
Duke thereupon asked for the secretary ; the servant 
telephoned that he, too, was away, and on doing so 
overheard the soliloquy, "What an extraordinary state 
of things ! " So I wrote a letter to inform the Duke of 
the reason of our absence, trusting that we should not 
lack the sympathy of such a patron of the turf. In 
this belief I was not mistaken, for I received a few days 
after a most courteous reply, explanatory of his Grace's 
wishes that in the event of any letters coming to his 
address they should be returned to London, whither 
he was proceeding at once. 

Another castle, an old one, to which I was frequently 
invited by its hospitable tenants. Colonel and Mrs. 
Henry Rivett Carnac (the latter is a sister of Sir 
Mortimer Morant, British Ambassador at Washington), 
is situated on a high rock overhanging the River Aar, 
near Schinznach. Here the Colonel would obtain for me 
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veiy excellent trout-fishing. In its neighbourhood stands 
another and still larger old castle, that of Lenzburg. 
It is owned by Mr. Jessop, an American, who is ex- 
pending much money in its restoration. Both castles 
are seen from the railway after passing the town of 
Aarau, on the way from Berne to Zurich. I recommend 
any visitor to the latter town to see the National 
Museum and its ancient Swiss art treasures, which were 
all collected by its then director, Mr. Henry Augst, 
C.M.G., who holds the position of His Majesty's Consul- 
General, and who conceived the novel idea of having 
the structure erected after the collection by him of the 
exhibits, and each room fitted up in accordance with the 
period of its contents. 

I cannot conclude this short record of the places 
where my wife and I were entertained during our 
residence in Switzerland without a mention of the Villa 
Lammermoor, near Geneva, owned by Lady Emily Peel, 
wife of the late Sir Robert. It was temporarily occupied, 
the first time we stayed there, by her daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Barton, and we were greeted while 
sipping tea in the early morning after our arrival by a 
sudden burst of music on the lawn beneath our windows. 

Mr. Barton, who has spent most of his life at Geneva 
and is an enthusiastic musician and philanthropist, con- 
ceived, and carried out, the happy but costly idea of 
hunting up in the slums of Geneva all the young men 
with good ear, and having them instructedj in the winter 
evenings, after their day's work, by a bandmaster fi-om 
France, paid for by himself. 

This excellent band was sent by Mr. Barton to Aix- 
les-B^ns, to play before the Queen, a year or two before, 
and came on the occasion in question for our own de- 
lectation. Needless to say, I was not called upon, 
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as on a memorable occasion in Central America, to stand 
cocktails all round, as the ninety odd amateur musicians, 
after an hour's play, were seated at tables under the 
trees, having their breakfast presided over by their 
munificent patron. 

We were invited again in the following year to stay 
with Mr. and Mrs. Barton, this time at their own 
beautiful house on the Quay Mont Blanc, which had 
just been completed. It was to attend a splendid concert 
given by Mr. Barton to inaugurate the " Victoria Mudc 
Hall," said to be the finest in Europe. He had it built 
at a cost of £ 1 20,000, and subsequently presented it as 
a free gift to the town of Geneva. 

Our third visit to the Bartons was on the occasion 
of my opening a very successful church bazaar, organised 
by Lady Emily Peel, who had returned from England 
and resumed her residence at the Villa Lammermoor. 

My age limit was now drawing to an end, and so 
must my book, which has already exceeded the length 
I had contemplated. There are two more incidents of 
interest to relate. 

My foreign colleagues and I had been formally 
invited to attend the opening of the first mile of a 
railway, to be extended from the Scheideck to the top 
of the Yungfrau. The morning of our start from 
Berne was gloomy, with every appearance of the worst 
possible weather. On our arrival with many others it 
began to drizzle, and by the time the ceremony ended 
it was raining in torrents. Some four hundred guests 
hurried into the adjoining hotel to partake of the 
luncheon provided by the originator of the whole under- 
taking. Being the senior foreign representative present, 
as it happened, I was seated on our host's right, and 
in the course of many speeches, an allusion having been 
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made to us, I was called upon to respond. Never was 
I placed in a more perplexing situation. The scheme 
had been much discussed by very competent persons 
all the way up from Berne, and unreservedly condemned 
as financially hopeless, owing to the high rate of fares 
to be charged, the small number of passengers that 
could be conveyed at a time, and the paucity of summer 
days on which the top of the mountain is free from 
clouds. I therefore could not praise the scheme, nor 
would it have been becoming in me, as a guest, to 
condemn it ; nor could I, in the midst of torrential 
rain, enlarge upon the beauty of the scenery. But by 
a sudden and happy inspiration I hit upon an escape 
from my dilemma. I likened our host to a young 
man who had suddenly conceived a great passion, and 
was ardently wooing a coy and beautiful damsel, while 
she, with that modesty so characteristic of her sex, was 
at the moment hiding her charms behind a veil of tears. 
Whereupon I resumed my seat, wondering whether I 
had not made a fool of myself, till my colleagues all 
came up to shake hands with me, and some German 
reporters, with pocket-books in hand, requested me 
to repeat to them the exact words I used in French, 
which were afterwards textually given in Berlin and 
Hamburg newspapers. 

I sincerely hope that this insensate scheme has since 
been abandoned, and that the process of vulgarising the 
" playground of Europ e ' ' has been arrested. 

The second occasion on which the cathedral authori- 
ties at Berne placed their edifice at my disposal was 
for the yet more solemn and impressive service, four 
years after, in memory of our departed Queen. The 
general arrangements resembled those of the Jubilee, 
both as regards the distribution of places and composition 
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of the choir. But there were two funeral anthems 
requiring a soprano solo, not easy to be found at short 
notice. A well-intentioned French lady, whom I never 
met, wrote to me offering her services, explaining 
that she had once been an opera singer, and was, at the 
time, a teacher of music at Berne. I felt greatly relieved 
by this offer, and proceeded immediately to apprise 
Mr. Hesse. But to my surprise he declined the oflfer, 
averring that he had already secured the services of a 
young lady whose fine, fresh voice was admirably suited 
to take the part we required* I pressed him to name 
her, and after keeping me some time in suspense, he 
informed me it was Miss L. D, T., the daughter of the 
Legation chaplain, whom I knew to possess a fine talent 
on the violin, but had never heard sing anything but 
negro melodies with banjo accompaniment. On my 
expressing strong doubts on the wisdom of his selection 
Mr. Hesse retorted that I need have no fear ; that he 
knew what he was about, and if I desired to convince 
myself of the fitness of the young lady in question, 
I should come that afternoon at a certain hour to the 
cathedral, where she was to have her first rehearsal, 
with organ accompaniment. 

I went, and I was astonished. There being no one 
else present, I wandered through the cathedral to judge 
how her voice carried ; it seemed to fill every corner with 
its rich melody ; and on the conclusion of the anthem 
the owner of the voice leant over the organ-loft bannister 
and asked, '' Will it do ? " She had been apprised by 
Mr. Hesse of my presence, and had declared to him 
that, unless I approved, she would decline to take the 
solo part. 1 was simply enchanted, and when the day 
fixed for the memorial service arrived — I think February 
2nd — and that anthem was being sung by her, 1 1 turned 
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to look down the great nave and at the vast assemblage ; 
nearly every woman was weeping. I then took up a 
position near the northern door in order to shake hands 
with my invited guests as they passed out. The 
ladies nearly all showed marks of tears in their eyes, and 
the gentlemen asked me where I had discovered such 
a beautiful singer. It was Miss L. D. T., whom no 
one suspected, and who, encouraged by her success on 
that day, has embraced singing as a profession. She 
is at this moment touring in the provinces with ** Marie 
Hall," under the assumed name of " Lilia de Berna." 

Within one month of the sad national event in 
connection with which the above recorded memorial 
service was held at Berne, as in all other capitals through- 
out the world where Britons congregate, my diplomatic 
career terminated, and now, as my little book of re- 
miniscences has already exceeded the limits of space 
which, in agreement with others, I had assigned to it, 
I must conclude with only a few remarks on Switzerland 
and the Swiss, among whom it was my good fortune 
to reside for a longer period, I believe, than any other 
previous British envoy. 

My relations with the various members of the Federal 
Government during the eight years I was in official 
contact with them has ever been, without one single 
exception, most cordial ; and I have always found them, 
from the highest to the lowest, accessible and courteous, 
as well as ready to assist me whether by advice or by 
action. I wish my countrymen, who are so wont to 
make that country their proverbial " playground " in 
summer and their health resort in winter, could say as 
much of those Swiss with whom they are apt to come in 
contact as travellers. I allude to Swiss railway servants 
as a class, and to cantonal officials of every denomi^ 
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nation. The first sedm imbued with the idea that the 
travelling foreigner is the servant and they themselves 
the master. The second, notably those in authority, 
such as judges of the peace, appear to act as though it 
were their duty to favour their own countrymen in 
every dispute with the foreigner. 

I could give innumerable instances of most flagrant 
cases of injustice with which I have had to deal officially, 
but that is not the purpose of this book. I would rather 
confine myself to counselling my countrymen, should 
they become the victims of unfair treatment at the hands 
of the police, or of extortion from private individuals, 
to look upon either as one of the risks to be incurred 
when travelling in Switzerland, and, above all, to refrain 
from having recourse to litigation in a petty court of law, 
remembering that the ordinary Swiss looks upon the 
foreigner as fair game, and that he is supported in this 
view by those who, from their position, should know 
better. 

An English friend of mine was discussing the subject 
with a very worthy country pastor of my acquaintance. 
He instanced a case in which he had been the victim 
of a most barefaced extortion. The good pastor 
shrugged his shoulders, regretted the incident, but bade 
my friend remember that the locality was at a considerable 
elevation, consequendy that the season was short, and his 
parishioners had a long winter before them, during which 
they earned nothing. 

The same friend had at one time the intention of 
building a ch^et for himself. He looked out for and 
found a suitable spot, inquired for and discovered the 
reputed owner, paid for and received the tide-deeds, 
and was then informed that the property was mortgaged 
up to the hilt. 
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** Now what have you to say to such conduct ? ** 
asked my friend of the good pastor. 

The vendor was undoubtedly wrong," he replied ; 
but then, remember how poor he is." 

My friend, who knows the country well, had the 
wisdom not to throw away good money in the endeavour 
to recover bad, before the local court. 

It is undeniable that the ordinary Swiss official is 
but too prone to act arbitrarily in all cases between his 
countrymen and the foreigner ; but it must also be said 
that the latter, in the form of a British tripper, is apt 
to comport himself in a manner that lays him open to 
be dealt with in a very summary fashion. 

In Switzerland, as in the United States of North 
America, whoever is ** boss " in a public department, be 
he the guard of a railway train or chief steward of a 
passenger steamer, must be treated with great respect 
if you desire his help, for he is virtuaUy the master 
and you the servant. The notion that he is there for 
the convenience of the public, as is the case in England 
alone, never enters his head. It is for him to command 
and for you to obey. 

Despite many instances that may be cited of gross 
rudeness on the part of the Swiss peasant, he has many 
sterling qualities, among which his honesty is promi- 
nent. I will give an amusing instance. At the country 
house near Berne where I resided for a time there was 
a farmer on the estate. My children kept a few rabbits. 
A lady who was with us on a visit plucked a handful 
of clover from an adjoining field to feed them with. 
The farmer saw her, came up, and abused her so loudly 
that her husband rushed fi-om the house and inquired 
into the reason of the uproar. On learning it, and 
wishing to quiet the man, he held out tdl the money 
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from his pocket ; there was gold, silver, and nickel. The 
sight of the money instantly silenced the Swiss, who 
picked out the coin of smallest value, a ten-cent piece — 
equal to one penny — and went his way rejoicing. 

There are many institutions in Switzerland one would 
like to see adopted in England, such as the Government 
telephone service, which, through cheapness, has become 
so universal as to be really useful. The system of ** cash 
on delivery" is another convenience, the absence of 
which I now feel constantly. An attempt was made 
a short time ago to introduce it in England, but the 
Postmaster-General found the opposition to it on the 
part of a small minority so strong, and the vast majority 
of the public, who do not understand it, so indifferent, 
that against his better judgment he postponed its in- 
troduction. 

The system is simplicity itself, and works admir- 
ably all over the Continent. The would-be purchaser 
of an article, whatever its value, writes to the 
vendor at a distance, if it cannot be procured on the 
spot, adding the words, '* Cash on delivery." The 
parcel is brought to his door by the postman, who 
receives the amount of its value, and the transaction 
is thus closed. Should you be out when he calls, or 
not have the sum required by you at the moment, he 
takes it back to the post-office, whence it can be fetched. 
Our present system obliges one in many cases first to 
ascertain the price and then to send the amount, thus 
causing much unnecessary delay and some trouble. 

The same system of rural depletion and urban con- 
gestion obtains in Switzerland as in England, and the 
causes are very similar. There is, too, a custom, like 
that existent in some parts of England, and named 
** borough English," by which the youngest son inherits 
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tKe lands and tenements ; so in many parts of Switzerland, 
on the death of a peasant proprietor, the estate goes 
to the youngest son, who pays off his brothers' and 
sisters* clsdms by means of a loan raised on mortgage. 
These, on receiving their share of the patrimony 
in cash, repair to the towns, while he alone remains 
on the land, leading a life of continual struggle to ward 
off foreclosure. 

The women, who are incomparably more industrious 
than the men, find employment in factories or domestic 
service, while the latter acquire habits of indulgence 
which induce the employers of labour, especially in the 
building trade, to prefer the sober Italian, who swarms 
every year, for the summer, from across the border. 

I have been told by a very intelligent Swiss friend 
that, were it not for the money spent in the country 
each year by the foreign visitor, half the Swiss people 
must either emigrate, starve, or return to the simple 
mode of living of their forebears — namely, tilling the 
land and leading a patriarchal life. 

A case of this kind came under my observation — 
that of a couple with grown-up sons and daughters, 
some of them married, and all prosperous and happy. 
In this instance, I must explain, the man is not pro- 
prietor, but rents the house and land from a lady of 
my acquaintance. 

The popular feeling in Switzerland on the Boer War 
was, as is notorious, very adverse to us, for two reasons : 
because it was waged by a great and powerful empire 
against two small republics, and because of the gross 
misrepresentations of the native press, which wilfully 
misled public opinion by exclusively quoting the hostile 
press of the Continent — notably that of Germany — while 
ignoring that of England as absolutely, untrustworthy. 
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That) however, is now a thing of the past, and I 
should not allude to it but for my desire to record the 
endeavours throughout the war of some eminent Swiss 
writers to enlighten their countrymen. Chief among 
these were Professor Edward Naville, the distinguished 
Egyptologist, who published pamphlet upon pamphlet in 
the endeavour to correct the popular error that the Boers 
drilled and armed themselves solely as a measure of 
defence, in view of the alleged intention of Great Britain 
to annex the republics, and that actual hostilities were 
commenced by British invasion of them for this purpose ; 
while Mr. Edward Tallichet, the able editor of the 
Bibliothique Universelle et Revue Suisse^ of Lausanne, per- 
sistently published one article after another to prove the 
fallacy of the views of his countrymen, notwithstanding 
that by so doing he was losing subscribers to his 
periodical, to an extent that at one time threatened the 
continuation of its existence. In both cases the writer 
exposed himself to the most violent abuse, and was ac- 
cused of having been suborned by means of British gold. 

The Rev. Mr. Petavel OUifF is another Swiss who 
published several pamphlets, showing that he preferred 
truth to popularity. Can he, too, have been bought 
over by British gold ? I appeal to those of his country- 
men who, as residents in London, have known him 
during many years as their spiritual instructor and guide. 

Great Britain had few friends on the continent of 
Europe, and fewest of all, perhaps, in Switzerland. Much 
honour, therefore, is due to eight Swiss citizens of 
Zurich, who had the courage to publish a German 
translation of Conan Doyle's pamphlet on the war. The 
names of these gendemen are Colonel Ferdinand 
AfFolter, Professor O. Haeb, Professor F. Lohrer, 
Professor H. Schinz, Mr. P. Keller, secretary to 
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the cantonal government, Mr. Reinhold Ruegg, 
Mr. Augustus Amman- Volkhart, and Mr. Robert 
Schwarzenbach. 

I have made an abridged translation of their preface 
to the publication, which is as follows : — 

*^ So much untruth has been published in the last 
two years with regard to the causes of the South 
African conflict, the manner in which it has been con- 
ducted by the English, their treatment of Boer women, 
their burning of farmhouses, the concentration camps, 
etc., and so much has been distorted and misrepresented, 
wilfully or otherwise, that it is a relief to find a man 
like Conan Doyle, an Irishman, writing impartially and 
on authentic data the history of the war and the circum- 
stances that led to it. 

" We are, therefore, tempted to lay before the Swiss 
public a translation of his excellent pamphlet, in order 
that it may judge how far the charges brought against 
the British Government, and people, were justified, and 
whether they were not, for the most part, based on 
ignorance and wilful misrepresentation. 

^* In our opinion the question has long been decided. 
It was neither lust for gold, nor desire for conquest, 
nor land-grabbing that was responsible for a war forced 
on England by a corrupt and fanatical oligarchy, which 
hesitated not to wage it even against such a Power as 
Great Britain, in order to carry out their insensate dream 
of dominion over the whole of South Africa, including 
the Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free State. 

" It was the boundcn duty of England, not only to 
herself but to the Cape Colony, Natal, and the British 
subjects in the Transvaal, to take up the challenge. 
Had she meanly left her Colonies in the lurch she woukl 
have incurred the contempt of the world and imperilled 
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her whole colonial system. From her high position as 

* Great Briton ' she must have descended to that of 

* little England/ given infinite satis&ction to her rivals 
in the world's trade, and disappointed all second- and 
third-rate States which hold that powerful England 
offers the best security to their independence, and the 
richest market for their industrial products. 

"Where is the country, we ask, which, in similar 
circumstances, would not, like England, have striven 
to save itself. Could France or Germany, Austria or 
Italy, be more grossly insulted than by saying that 
any one of them would not, under like circumstances, 
have employed every means in self-defence ? 

"Of all the charges brought agsdnst the British 
people none is more astounding than that of barbarity 
and lack of humane feelings. Has not England been 
ever the promoter of the cause of freedom and humanity ? 
Has she not ever made the greatest sacrifices in favour 
of the abolition of slavery ? Did she not jeopardise 
her possession of India by prohibiting the practice of 
barbarous religious rites ? Has she not done more in 
behalf of the luckless Armenian than any other nation ? 
Was she not ever ready to heal the wounds of suffering 
humanity ? 

"Cona;i Doyle brings documentary proof that such 
accusations rest on no foundation ; that the British 
soldier, as regards good breeding, valour, and humanity, 
is inferior to none, and he convincingly shows that 
considerations of humanity alone induced England to 
establish the concentration camps. If these did not all 
run smoothly at their inception, where is the wonder ? 

"Long before Miss Hobhouse commenced to beat 
her big drum the British authorities were engaged in 
improving the position of the Boer refugees, in doing 
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everything humanly possible for their welfare and the 
education of their children, expending for such a purpose 
no less than ^180,000 monthly. A committee of ladies, 
chosen from the highest ranks of English society and 
appointed by the Government, visited the various con- 
centration camps, and could report nothing but what was 
favourable. The committee was presided over by Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, an honorary doctor of the University 
of St. Andrews. Its report should dispel any doubt 
as to the efficiency of the organisation of the concentration 
camps, and the excellence of the conception to which 
they owed their existence. 

"What could be more worthy of admiration than 
the energy and perseverance displayed by England in 
the pursuit of her aims ? Her stoical equanimity under 
Lord's Methuen's reverse, and her forbearance and 
noble behaviour to that gallant commander ? Her 
remarkable indifference to the long list of calumnies 
propagated by the Continental press ? G>mpare the de- 
meanour of the English, amid disaster on the battlefield, 
with that of the French towards Bazaine at the time 
of the surrender of Metz, or at the time of their defeat 
in Tonkin ; or of the Italians towards General Baratieri, 
after the battle of Adua in Abyssinia, — ^and it will be 
admitted that the behaviour of the English people under 
reverses was superior to that of other nations, who 
in every lost battle have seen the hand of the traitor 
and sought a scapegoat whereby to save their honour. 

" We may surely not feel ashamed to break a lance 
in behalf of a people possessing such wonderful qualities, 
and we can only express surprise at having to defend 
it against calumnies which should never have been 
credited. 

^^As regards the Boers, we are far from refusing 
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to recognise their good qualities, their patriarchal customs, 
biblical faith, chivalrous nature (the last was, however, 
displayed towards British officers only, not towards 
the natives). But while admiring these qualities we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that they have 
remained on the lowest level of culture, and that their 
government was so devoid of statesmanlike foresight, 
sense of justice, and consideration for the legitimate 
demands of a numerically superior Uidander population 
as to have brought about their own downfall, a result 
predicted by every one who understood the signs of the 
times. 

"We feel confident that with a better knowledge 
of facts the Swiss press will cease its unjust attacks 
on England, especially when reminded that the con- 
tinuance of our independence is largely due to the action 
of the British Government in the years 18 15, 1847, 
and 1856." 

The following is a translation of part of a leaflet 
published in French Switzerland about the same time 
as the foregoing in German Switzerland : — 

" We cannot see that sentiments, however natural, 
can justify the attitude taken up in Switzerland by the 
press and the public in this question. Still less does 
it authorise the violent and unfair attacks and shameful 
calumnies heaped upon the British army. Government, 
and nation. Ours is a neutral country ; we hold to our 
neutrality. Hitherto, when arbitration was mentioned, 
all eyes turned to Switzerland, and yet, with few excep- 
tions, where are the writers and journalists, we ask, 
who considered that simple justice required the question 
to be looked at from any other than a Boer point of 
view ? Too soon did we forget that it was the Boers 
who declared war, and that no country could have 
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tolerated such an ultimatum as the one addressed to 
England by President Kruger on October 9th, 1899. 

^^ But it was not alone the policy of England against 
which public opinion rose with such partiality and in- 
justice. The most infamous calumnies were spread far 
and wide regarding the morality of the British army ; 
calumnies which, we are glad to say, have been more 
eflfectually refuted by one of our countrymen, residing 
in Pretoria, than by any one else. Quite recently the 
concentration camps have also been the pretext for 
unbridled clamour of a hostile and insulting nature. 
Even a superficial knowledge of the history and character 
of the British nation should have sufficed to throw 
suspicion on such odious imputations. Let us glance 
at that immense empire. Wherever flies the British 
flag we find justice extended to every race ; the same 
respect shown for life and property of every man, no 
matter what his colour ; and as regards commerce, every 
door is open, without any special privilege to British 
subjects. Least of all in Switzerland should Anglophobia 
have found an echo. Not only has the British nation 
never evinced any hostility to our country, but the 
British Government has on several occasions efficiently 
assisted us. In every colony will be found numerous 
Swiss — some of them directing important industrial 
and commercial houses — all largely benefiting by a colonial 
system in which there is no impediment of any sort 
to activity and labour, and in which, on some points, 
there is even greater liberty than that of which we boast. 
We feel convinced that, with a large number of our 
countrymen, such hostility to England arises from an 
ignorance of facts, and from the circumstance that, not 
being in a position to study a complicated question them- 
selves, they have adopted the views of an ill-informed 
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press. We therefore take the opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to remove these unfair prejudices and erroneous 
impressions. England has too long treated such calumnies 
with silent contempt. We cannot but hope that a calm 
and clear exposition of the facts will conduce to a better 
appreciation of the events we are witnessing, and thus 
lead to sounder views." 

The paper in question is signed by the following 
gendemen : Henri Aubert, Charles Bastard, Charles 
Boiceau (advocate), B. Bouvier, E. Bouvier, W. Cart, 
E. Courvoisier (late pastor), J. Cramer, C. de CandoUe, 
A. de Hallcr, J. de Lessert, L. de Roguin, P. de Salis, 
Dr. M. Dufour, Colonel C. Fabre, L. Fabre, A. Galland 
(banker and British Consul at Lausanne), E. Go^g, 
C. Grand d'Hauteville, Professor V. Humbert, D. 
Lenoir, A. Lombard, Professor Ed. Naville, E. Odier, 
H. Pache (lieutenant of cavalry), Petavel OUiflT (doctor 
of theology), F. Redard, Colonel A. Rillet, Rod Ducloux 
(president of the Society of Public Utility), Colonel A. 
Sarasin, Ed. Tallichet (editor of the Bibliothique Unrver- 
selle et Revue Suisse), G. van Mugden. 

Lieutenant Pache, one of the signatories, had left 
Berne two years previously to fight for the Boer cause. 
A year's experience with the Boers seems, however, to 
have altered his opinion of them, for on his return he 
wrote several letters to the newspapers, as abusive of 
his old fi-iends as laudatory of his new ones, the 
English. 

Mr. Boiceau holds the rank of colonel in the Swiss 
militia, has been president of the cantonal government 
of Vaud, deputy for the town of Lausanne, and is now 
legal adviser to the British Legation, to which office he 
was appointed by the late Marquis of Salisbury on my 
recommendation. 
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Messrs. Naville and Petavel were both, as already 
mentioned, the authors of numerous pamphlets written 
and published in the hope of inducing their countrymen 
to take a less prejudiced view of events in South Africa ; 
but they had been forestalled by a hostile press, and 
a wrong impression, once made, is difficult to remove. 

I may mention that as these pamphlets appeared I 
sent a copy of each from Berne to my brother, a canon 
of Gloucester Cathedral, who patriotically undertook the 
translation and publication of many of them for circulation 
in England and the United States. 

There was scarcely a week during the war that I 
did not receive abusive and, in some instances, threatening 
letters, which I would hand over to the President of 
the Swiss confederation, who is ex^fficio in charge of 
the Foreign Department. But as these letters bore 
fictitious names and addresses it was impossible to identify 
the writers. 

One letter, however, deserves special mention, as 
evidence of the class of writers who generally addressed 
me in such chosen language ; it was from an individual 
who offered, in the event of my sending him a sufficient 
sum to defray the travelling expenses of himself and his 
sons to South Africa, to fight on the British side, and 
threatened, if I withheld the money asked for, to enlist 
in the Boer cause. As he had the simplicity to give his 
right name and address he was easily identified, and the 
President, at my next week's visit to him, merely 
remarked, with a smile, that the man would not trouble 
me again, *^ as he had been given a good lesson.'* 

Apparently our greatest opponents among the Swiss 
were the editors of newspapers, who wrote, I firmly 
believe, not from conviction but from a desire to pander 
to the taste of their readers. Here is an instance. A 
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newspaper at Lausanne announced tnat a British sentry 
near Cape Town had fired at, and killed, a Boer prisoner 
in the act of escaping from prison. The incident was 
commented upon by the paper as ** another proof of 
British barbarity.** The next day I saw this paragraph, 
with the comments, reproduced in every Swiss paper that 
came under my hand. 

The following week the same paper announced, but 
without comment and as the most natural thing in the 
world, that a policeman on his rounds near Montrcux, 
the previous night, met two suspicious-looking individuals, 
whom he questioned as to what they were doing. Thdr 
explanation being unsatisfactory he ordered them to 
proceed with him to the police-station. This order they 
declined to obey, so he drew his revolver, killed one on 
the spot, and wounded the other in the 1^. 

I naturally expected as the result loud and wide 
expressions of indignation at so outrageous an act in 
time of peace ; but not a single newspaper, as far as I 
was aware, either reproduced the paragraph or commented 
thereon. 

What an illustration of the adage that one man may 
steal a horse, while another cannot look over a wall ! 

I now revert briefly to a subject of far greater na- 
tional importance than what may have been the Con- 
tinental views on the causes of the South African War 
and the manner in which it was conducted by either 
belligerent. It is that of the great tariff reform scheme 
of Mr. Chamberlain, first proposed by that patriotic 
statesman two years ago at Birmingham. 

As a public servant who during many years has had 
innumerable opportunities of observing the evil efFect 
on our foreign commerce caused by our inability to 
negotiate commercial treaties on even terms with other 
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countries, I was induced to address several letters to the 
editor of the Times^ in which were contained some fiu:ts 
that appeared to me to support the views of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The newspaper Scotsman^ in its issue of March 25th, 
1904, contained a long speech delivered by Mr. Samuel 
Chapman at Perth. In that address he did me the honour 
to quote some passages in my published letters, from 
which I venture to select the following : — 

"Sir Frederick St. John has stated that during his 
residence in Servia, as British Minister, and subsequently 
in Switzerland, he was called upon to exert himself on 
behalf of the manufacturers of Sunlight Soap, which had 
been very extensively used in both countries. On dis- 
covering that the general use of this soap entailed some 
loss of revenue from the duty on toilet soap, the 
authorities imposed on Sunlight Laundry Soap an import 
duty which was virtually prohibitive. In consequence 
of this the manufacturers could not get over the high 
tariff wall, so they got round, and established a factory 
in Switzerland, to the detriment of British trade and 
British workmen. Sir Frederick has also given further 
information regarding another instance of the unfair treat- 
ment we are receiving abroad. It was with reference to 
an article of commerce of Scottish manufacture — Dundee 
orange marmalade. Sir Frederick says : * If you have 
visited Switzerland you will have observed a compound 
on every hotel breakfast-table resembling honey, and 
known by British tourists as " glycerine and pear-juice.** 
I took the trouble, on every occasion, to point out to 
Swiss hotel managers that their British customers would 
gready prefer orange marmalade, which could be got at 
less than 3^. per lb., whereas the sham honey cost 6J. 
In every case my suggestion was listened to, and rejected 
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after investigation on the ground that the import duty 
was too high ; and yet we buy silks, ribbons, watches, 
and condensed milk from the Swiss to the value of 
eight millions sterling yearly, without charging a penny 
duty.* 

** If Mr. Balfour's suggestions were listened to," 
continues Mr. Chapman, " our system of taxation would 
be altered, and the Government would receive the 
authority of the electorate to place duties on any article 
of foreign commerce, in order to induce foreign govern- 
ments to listen to reason. We should then be in a 
position to say : * Will you treat our exports with fair- 
ness 1 If so, we can amicably arrange the duties. If not, 
we shall have to try and punish your manufacturers, as 
you have punished ours * *' (applause). 

I venture to append another letter of mine to the 
TimeSj kindly inserted by its courteous editor, which 
seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. Chapman ; 
it offers yet another object-lesson : — 

" Sir, — Prior to my appointment as British Minister 
to Switzerland in 1893, Manchester supplied in large 
quantities to the cotton printers of the canton of Glarus 
a very cheap material, known in the trade as * Jacconets,' 
which, when * finished,' was forwarded thence to the 
East as handkerchiefs. 

" In consequence of representations from the Swiss 
spinners and weavers (a far more influential body than 
the printers), the federal Government imposed a pro- 
hibitive duty on these Manchester goods, with the 
result that, as the Swiss manufacturers proved unable 
to supply the material in sufficient quantities at short 
notice, the eastern importers went to Germany, and 
the Glarus printers starved ; so I was assured by 
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one of their deputies in the National Assembly at 
Berne. 

" To my remonstrances, in which I pointed out that 
the Mulhouse cottons continued to arrive freely under 
the admission temporaire clause, the Swiss Government 
replied that, in the German case, the goods when finished 
returned to the manufacturers in Alsace, while in the 
English case they were sent on by the printers to the 
East. This was a distinction without a difference. Of 
course, the real reason was that in the one case any 
prohibitive duty would have provoked retaliation in one 
form or another, and in the other case this course was 
impossible, owing to our so-called free trade. 

** I do not blame the Swiss authorities, who were 
actuated solely by patriotic feelings. But what, as a 
patriotic Briton, I should desire to see, is a state of 
things which would enable foreign Governments to 
display their patriotism by favouring rather than by 
excluding British manufacturers from their own markets. 

** Yours obediently, 

««F. R. St. John. 

" Shankun, 

**JUH€ 28M, 1903." 

Since I left Switzerland the Government of that 
country seem to have convinced themselves that, as 
I had been authorised by the representative of our 
Manchester manufacturers to predict, the^Swiss spinners 
and weavers were not in a position to supply, at short 
notice, the material required by the printers. It is, 
therefore, only fair that I should subjoin the remarks 
of Mr. Oscar Behrens on my letter. 

" To the Editor of the Times. 

** Sir, — ^Absence from town has prevented me before 
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this from adding a few words to Sir F. St. John*s letter, 
which appeared in your issue of June 30th. 

" In the early nineties of the last century I was re- 
quested by the Manchester Chamber of G>mmerce to 
visit Switzerland and to place before the Swiss Govern- 
ment a plea for equal rights for Great Britain for 
temporary admission of grey cottons into Switzerland 
as enjoyed by Continental nations. Under the provisions 
of the * favoured nation ' clause in our treaty with 
Switzerland of 1852, it seemed to me that our right 
was unquestionable. Our Foreign Office gave me every 
assistance, and Sir F. St. John, who was then our 
Minister at Berne, spared neither time nor trouble in 
acting as our most powerful advocate. The Glarus 
calico printers themselves formed a union with a view 
of backing up Great Britain's claim. Difficulty after 
difficulty was overcome ; but on one point the opposition 
of the union of Swiss spinners and weavers proved nigh 
insuperable. The union successfully pleaded that the 
favour of temporary admission could only be extended 
to neighbouring states — France, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria — and that England, on account of her geo- 
graphical position, was debarred from this favour. Sir 
F. St. John advocated putting pressure upon the Swiss 
Government by threatening a ten per cent, import duty 
in Great Britain on Swiss watches. At the centenary 
celebration of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce I 
mentioned the matter to Lord Rosebery, but his lordship 
was unable to assist us in any way. On the contrary, 
he told me he would have nothing to do with anything 
which looked like protection. 

" After this I came to the conclusion that diplomatic 
intervention was unavailing. My Swiss commercial 
friends, however, kept up the agitation ; no doubt the 
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loss to their pockets helped to maintain their interest, 
Now, after many years' dreary waiting, I have the pleasure 
of informing you and Sir F. St. John that the Swiss 
Government have made a concession in favour of Great 
Britain, which reads as follows : * From January ist. 
1 904, the Swiss Government permits seventy-five thousand 
pieces per annum of grey Jacconets of ninety yards to be 
imported from Great Britain into Switzerland, under the 
provisions of temporary admission, without paying duty, 
for treatment in Switi^rland and re-export to neutral 
markets/ 

^^This is a small concession, and I can only hope 
that, when the Foreign Office begin to negotiate with 
Switzerland for renewal of the treaty of commerce, 
our Government will insist on equal rights for Great 
Britain as granted to other nations. 

'' Yours, 

*^ Oscar H. Behrens. 

*' BlBBLEDAIX, N.W. 

And now, gentle reader, if I have not already over- 
taxed your patience by my long-spun yarn, I will refer 
to two more incidents before I close my book. They 
are not of general interest, and if I venture to obtrude 
them upon you it is in no boastful spirit, but from a 
desire to pay thereby a debt of gratitude to those who 
bl] their sympathy did much to smooth my way to that 
snelf to which are relegated all animate articles that may 
once have answered their purpose, but are by tradition 
become too worn by age to be longer of use. 

On the eve of my -departure from Berne I was 
invited to a small dinner-party of ten at the German 
Legation. It included my host and hostess (Mr. de 
PiiloWi brother to prince Biilow, Chancellor of the 
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German Empire, and Madame de Biilow), and, among 
their guests, G>unt D. de Bylandt, the Netherlands 
Minister, Count Kuefstein, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister (since retired, and now living at the ancient 
castle of his illustrious ancestors), Count Lalaing (now 
the popular representative of his country in London), 
Mr. A. Riva, the Minister of Italy (retired), Count 
Eddy Montgelas, the Bavarian Minister (since transferred 
to Dresden), and Henry C. Lowther, secretary of the 
British Legation (now at Rio Janeiro). 

At the end of the repast my host handed to me 
a large pigskin case, and explained that the donors 
of its contents had been purposely limited to only a few 
colleagues in their private character as personal friends, 
so as not to establish, by this testimonial of their regard 
and esteem on my departure and retirement from a long 
career, a diplomatic precedent. 

The case contained a handsome piece of plate, with 
my arms and appropriate family motto, "Nee quaerere 
nee spernere honorem," engraved on it ; also the 
autograph signatures of the donors, who were present, 
plus that of my American colleague, Mr. John Leishman, 
who had been consulted by letter and had written 
from his new post at Constantinople that he wished 
to associate himself in the gift with his former colleagues 
at Berne. 

On the morrow I left for England, where my family 
had preceded me by nearly a year, and on the station 
platform at Berne were assembled all my foreign colleagues 
of every rank, and at least one hundred official and 
non-official representatives of my friends in Bernese 
society — among whom were many ladies. All waved their 
hands as a parting adieu when the train steamed away. 

I was glad to be the sole occupant of the railway 
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carriage, and that there was consequently no one to 
witness the manner in which my feelings fairly gave 
way on parting with so many kind friends, most of whom 
I cannot, at my age, entertain a hope of ever seeing 
again. 



THE END 
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